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CAVOUR. 


Cavour was the most thoroughly practical of the Italian 
statesmen. It is the special character of his career that his 
success was due to his own ability, not to the idea or the 
party he represented; not to his principles, but to his skill. 
He was not borne to power on the wave of public enthu- 
siasm, nor by the energy of an opinion incorporated in him, 
nor by the personal attachment of a mass of followers. He 
was not a representative man in the domain of thought, not 
a great partisan in the domain of action, not a popular 
favourite trained in agitation, or sustained by the prestige of 
creat achievements, Yet he acquired and kept a position in 
which men who were his superiors in genius, in character, 
and in eloquence,—Balbo, Gioberti, Azeglio,—successively 
failed ; in which men who were identified with the chief me- 
mories and hopes of Italian patriotism,—Manin, Mamiani, 
Farini, La Farina,—were content to be his subordinates and 
assistants; and where all his rivals sacrificed or suspended 
their own principles, animosities, and aspirations, in order to 
increase his power and his fame. The statesman who could 
blend such materials, and make of them the instrument of 
his greatness; who could withstand at the same time the 
animosity of Austria and the ambition of France; who could 
at once restrain the Catholics whom he injured and insulted, 
and the republicans whom he condenmed; and who, standing 
between such powerful enemies and such formidable allies, 
almost accomplished the unity of Italy to the Mincio, and 
increased fourfold the dominions of his king,—must always 
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remain one of the most conspicuous figures, as he is one of 
the most distinct characters, in the history of his country. 

He was connected by descent with the family of St. Fran- 
cis of Sales. His mother, who belonged to a patrician family 
of Geneva, was originally a Protestant, and the old-fashioned 
political Calvinism “of Geneva, which moulded the character 
of Guizot, exercised from a very early age a profound influ- 
ence upon Cavour. Events connected with his family posi- 
tion inspired him with a precocious dislike for the priesthood; 
and whilst his brother, the Marquis Gustave de Cavour, grew 
up into an ardent defender of religion, Camillo was looked 
on unkindly by his father, a politician of the old school, 
whilst the authorities regarded him with a suspicion propor- 
tioned to his cleverness and his petulance. The position was 
intolerable to a man of his disposition, and he left his country 
almost as soon as he was his own master, carrying with him 
two sentiments already deeply rooted in his soul, animosity 
towards the Catholic hierarchy and towards the political 
system which was combined with it in the reverence of the 
people, and in the hatred of the liberals. Time and experi- 
ence appear to have wrought no change for good or evil in 
these opinions. He satisfied his vengeance on the Chureh 
without ever exhibiting unbelief, and he consummated a 
ereat revolution without ever accepting the revolutionary 
doctrines. But he confessed in the days of his greatness, 
consistently with his whole career, that the impulse of his 
policy was derived from personal motives rather than from 
public principles. 

Yet undoubtedly his opinions grew into maturity and 
harmony during the period which preceded his entrance into 
public life. He spent several years in I’rance and England, 
attentive to things of practical material interest, and adding 
to thie cosmopolit: in temper of his order a warm appr eciation 
and sympathy for the society of both countries. He returned 
to Turin in 1842, where the spirit of the Government kept 
him away from public affairs, and where he devoted himself 
to the development of the prosperity of the country through 
the Agricultural Society, which he helped to establish and to 
eonduct. Like similar associations in other countries, where 
the absence of freedom, obliging government to seek a sub- 
stitute for public opinion in espionage, and the people to seek 
it in secret societies, gives to every recognised society a poli- 
tical character, the Associazione Agraria became, froin its 
organisation, an important channel and instrument of political 
influence. When the Italian movement began, it became a 
centre of political action; “and,” says Brofterio, i in his auto- 
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biography, “in more than one discussion on the felling of 
timber, the germs of an imperfectly understood democracy 
revealed themselves.” 

Besides articles on agricultural and economical questions 
in the journal of the society, Cavour published during these 
years several essays on political subjects, not brilliantly 
written, but remarkable for grasp of thought, and because 
they are authentic memorials of the views by which he was 
cuided in his after career. In the paper on the Communistic 
theories, there is a character of Pitt, closely resembling that 
given by Macaulay, some touches ef which have been applied 
to Cavour himself. ‘ He was not one of those who seek to 
reconstruct society from its foundations with the aid of 
general, philanthropic theories. A cold, deep intellect, free 
from prejudice, he was animated solely by the love of glory 
and of his country.” And at the conclusion of this essay 
occurs a passage which distinguishes him favourably from 
those modern economists whose inflexible abstractions vive 
an easy victory to the Communists. ‘“ To every one his 
own work. The philosopher and the economist, in the se- 
clusion of their studies, will econfute the errors of Com- 
munism; but their labour will bear no fruit unless men 
practise the great principle of universal benevolence, and act 
upon the hearts, while science acts upon the intellects.” It 
is no small merit to have understood that political economy 
is as much an ethical as a material science in an age when 
philanthropists and economists agree in condemning each 
other’s efforts, and when both seem to have forsotten that 
the same holy doctrine which teaches the precept of charity 
supplies the basis of economical science, by inculcating alike 
the duties of benevolence to the rich, and of industrious in- 
dependence to the poor; for the poor we have always with 
us, but if any man will not work, neither let him eat. 

In 1847 the reforms of Pius LX. produced a reaction 
against absolutism throughout Italy, which was soon felt in 
Piedmont; and in September Charles Albert began to follow 
the footsteps of the Pope in the path of concession. At 
the end of the year, Cavour, in conjunction with Balbo and 
others, took advantage of the new liberty of the press to 
found the paper J Risorgimento, which he conducted with 

creat ability. Whilst others were dem: mding reforms, he 
was the first to insist on a Constitution, and in January 1848 
he petitioned the king “to remove the controversy from the 
dangerous arena of irregular agitation to a scene of legal, 
peaceful, and regular discussion.” On the 5th of F ebruary, 
his friend Santa Rosa carried a similar vote in the Municipal 
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Council of Turin; and on the 7th, a Constitution, based on the 
French Charter of 1814, was granted by the king. Cavour 
was not elected at first; when he obtained a seat in the 
Chamber, his friends Balbo and Boncompagni were ministers, 
and he joined the Right. The war against Austria was under- 
taken by the ministry, with the condition that Italy should 
owe her deliverance to herself. France was at that time a 
Republic, and her aid, it was apprehended by the monarchical 
advisers of Charles Albert, would cause the triumph of the 
Republicans at Milan and elsewhere, and would deprive the 
Sardinian monarchy of every advantage. The ambassador 
at Paris, the Marquis Brignole, deel: ared in words which 
later events have made still more remarkable, * The essen- 
tial character of the movement which agitates Italy, that 
distinguishes it from all that went before, is that it aims at 
being ‘above all Italian, Each party deems itself called upon 
to direet it, and to concentrate in one last attempt all the 

scattered efforts which would be fruitless separately ; but 
there is no one that desires to substitute France for Austria. 
It is necessary that it should be well understood in France, 
that if the army of the Republic crosses the Alps without 
being summoned by events, by interests, and by desires, the 
influence of France and of French ideas would be lost in 
Italy for a long time. Throughout Northern Italy, as at 
Florence, at Rome, and at Naples , every where except among 
the Republicans of Milan, they will not have the military aid 
of France until the day when a tremendous defeat has proved 
that Italy is unable alone to drive the Austrians over the 
Alps.” Cavour was opposed to the Republican party, which 
sympathised with France, but he condemned the policy of 
the maxim L’ Italia furd das. « Republics,” he said, * have 
always pursued a policy of selfishness, and were never pro- 
moters of civilisation.” His hopes were directed towards 
“ngland. “ My confidence in England rests partly on the 
honourable character of the statesmen to whose hands the 
reins of power are committed—on Lord John Russell and on 
Lord Palmerston. Lord John Russell, I will say it openly, 
at the risk of being considered more ‘and more an Anglo- 
Inaniac, is the most ‘liberal minister in Europe.” <As the war 
went on, the democratic party g cained power, and Cavour was 
thrown out at the elections in January 1849. In December 
he recovered his seat. Azeglio was minister, and Cavour 
supported him, separating himself further from his old leader 
Balbo. That great man was opposed to the laws proposed 
by Siccardi on the civil condition of the clergy, which 
Cavour supported in a speech by which he gained great 
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popularity, and which placed him in closer connection with 
the Left Centre, the party of Ratazzi, than with his original 
friends. 

Hitherto he had not stood in the front rank. The re- 
volutionary period afforded no opening for a man of his 
stamp. He was too far from the Conservatives to join in 
their resistance, and from the democrats to join in their 
movement. In revolutions the extremes prevail, and Cavour 
detested both extremes. But the new reign opened a new 
career for men of the Centre, after Balbo had been thrust 
aside by the revolution, and Gioberti by the reaction, and 
the candidates for the leadership of the new party were 
Azeglio and Cavour. Less scrupulous both as regards po- 
litical and ecclesiastical rights than the real Conservatives, 
but decidedly hostile to demoerac y and disorder, they nearly 
agreed in opinions, whilst they differed w idely in character. 
The energy, boldness, and ambition of Cavour inevit: bly 
placed him in a victorious opposition to his dignified, careless, 
and somewhat indolent rival. He became Minister of Com- 
merce in October 1850, and Minister of Finance in April 
1851. His first administration was devoted chiefly to re- 
forms in the fiscal system, which always bore with him a 
political character. ‘The political regeneration of a nation,’ 
he said, “is never separate from its economic regeneration. 
The conditions of the two sorts of progress are identical.” 

The commercial reforms of Sir Robert Peel had filled 
him with interest and admiration, and he had written an 
essay upon the consequences they would involve for Italy. 
The lesson he learnt was the same as that which has been 
since put in practice in England by the ablest of Peel’s dis- 
ciples—to make the laws of economic science subservient to 
considerations of policy. Accordingly he concluded a series 
of commercial treaties, both for financial reasons and for the 
purpose of making friends for Sardinia in other states. In 
one respect his position differed remarkably from that of Mr. 
Gladstone. The chief opponents of his commercial reforms 
were the democratic party. In Piedmont, finance is an in- 
strument for democratic purposes ; in England, questions of 
finance have reared democracy. 

The Government was opposed, therefore, by the extreme 
Left, and also by the extreme Right, in consequence of its 
ecclesiastical legislation. Azeglio relied on the support of 
the Right Centre, and sought to conciliate the Left by reforms 
in Church matters. The Left Centre, headed by Ratazzi, cared 
less for internal reform than for external aggrandisement ; 
they were the aggressive party in the Parliament. During 
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the war of 1848, Ratazzi, then in office, demanded the 
suspension of all securities of liberty, saying that there would 
be no greater danger of abuse of power in the absence of 
those laws than with them. At that time Cavour had de- 
clared that the Left wished to rule in Piedmont, as the Em- 
peror Nicholas ruled at Petersburg. But when he had at- 
tained a leading position, the principles of these men suited 
his bold and active mind. <A party who in the desire for 
power were ready to make a sacrifice of freedom, was the 
natural ally of a statesman who was ambitious of acquiring 
power by heroic means, Azegtio had nothing but the canon 
law to sacrifice to them; Cavour offered them the destruction 
of international law ; and they took the higher bribe. Hence, 
under Azeglio, the religious reforms were the question of the 
day; under Cavour, they became secondary and subsidiary 
to the question of national aggrandisement. The alliance 
was concluded on the occasion of the coup détat. ‘The new 
despotism seemed to menace its feeble neighbours, and a law 
on the license of the press was proposed by the Govern- 
ment at Turin. “ Sardinia,” said the prime minister, “ has 
gained great renown ; now it must be our object to obtain 
obscurity. tee ee We are passing by a sleeping lion, and 
must tread softly. If one amongst us refuses to take the 
necessary precaution, we must compel lim to be quiet; if 
the lion attacks us, we must defend ourselves.” The Right 
wished to go farther than the ministers—to introduce into 
Piedmont the system of the 2d December, to curtail liberties, 
to alter the electoral law, and to abolish the National Gu: wl. 
These events determined the breach between Cavour and 
the reaction, and his alliance with Ratazzi; analliance similar 
to that by which, ever since the Reform Bill, the Whigs have 
obtained their majorities. On the 5th of February, without 
consulting his colleagues, Cavour, in a speech in defence of 
their proposal, publicly invited Ratazzi to combine with him, 
promising a national policy as the prize. The excitement 
was extreme; but no breach ensued until, on the 11th May, 
Cavour proposed and earried the election of Ratazzi as Pre- 
sident of the Chamber. He became by this manceuvre the 
leader of the most powerful party in Parliament, but he lost 
his place in the Government, and Azeglio ieomned a new 
administration without him. There was no event of his 
public life, he said afterwards, of which he was prouder than 
this. ‘*So long as the Republic continued in France, so long 
as the fate of that nation seemed uncertain, and the phantom 
of the Revolution was not put down, I could be sure that the 
reaction at home would undertake nothing for the destruction 
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of our constitutional freedom. But when the 2d Decem- 
ber removed the danger of disorder in France, when the red 

hantom had vanished, I thought that from that time forward 
the Constitution was more seriously menaced by that party 
than it had formerly been by the revolutionary faction. For 
this reason I deemed the formation of a great liberal party 
not only right, but necessary and essential; and I invoked for 
that purpose the patriotism of all who agree in the great 
principles of progress and of freedom, and who differ from 
each other only on subordinate questions.” 

He had already gained the good will of the Emperor Na- 
poleon by his conduct in the debates on the freedom of the 
press. During his retirement he visited Paris, and appeared 
with Ratazzi at the Tuileries’ That was the beginning of 
the league between the two friends, who projected a na- 
tional policy, and the ally who was to profit by their enter- 
prise. Cavour’s dread of an alliance with Republican France 
did not apply to the alliance of Imperial France. The dif- 
ference of principle had disappeared. Meantime Azeglio 
attempted to prolong his tenure of power by new ecclesias- 
tical changes, and by introducing a law on civil marriage ; 
but the dismissal of Cavour had deprived him of the energe- 
tic support of the Radicals, and he could not prevail against 
the resistance of the Holy See and of the Catholic party. He 
persisted, even after the Sardinian envoy in Rome had come 
to Turin without leave, to press on the ministers the necessity 
of modifying their policy. At length, 26th October, he re- 
sioned. The condition of the accession of the new ministry 
was an altered tone towards Rome. Charvaz, Archbishop of 
Genoa, who had full instructions from the Pope, was at this 
critical moment the chief counsellor of the king. He wished 
that Balbo should succeed Azeglio ; and when that hope failed, 
a fruitless attempt was made by Alfieri di Sostegno. Cavour’s 
turn then came. First of all an attempt was made to bring 
about an understanding between him and the Archbishop. 
It failed, and the difficulty of the crisis seemed insuperable. 
But Cavour was master of the situation, and on the 4th No- 
vember he formed an administration untrammelled by any 
condition, which was joined twelve months later by Ratazzi. 
The programme of this famous ministry was to use the Italian 
movement and the friendship of Napoleon IIL. for the ad- 
vantage of Sardinia. The ecclesiastical policy of Azeglio 
and Sice ardi would be pursued or suspended, according to 
the exigencies which might arise in the pursuit of that more 
ambitious design. In re eality there was a close internal con- 
nection between aggression abroad and the oppression of the 
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Church; and in Cavour’s mind, as in that of many Italians, 
there was a strict union between Rome and Austria. From 
the speeches and writings of the minister, we can discern 
how both were connected in his policy. 

One of his biographers and admirers affirms that Cavour’s 
notions of government and of freedom were English, not 
French ; but he adds that he never displayed them in his 
policy, because circumstances hindered him from carrying 
them out beyond the department of financee—quantungue le 
quistiont ora di finanze, ora di politica, gli abbiano prevcecu- 
pato P animo, ed vmpedito di attuarlo in altro che nelle sue 
conseguenze economiche. In truth his policy was directed to 
the ereatness of the State, not to the liberty of the people ; 
he sought the greatest amount of power consistent with the 
maintenanee of the monarchical constitution, not the createst 
aimount of freedom compatible with national independence. 
To this question or State, this ragion di stato, every thing 
else but the forms of the government were to be sacrificed. 

Poequeville has shown that the French Revolution, far 
from reversing the political spirit of the old State, only carried 
out the same principles with intenser energy. The State, 
whieh was absolute before, became still more absolute, and 

the organs of the popular will became more efficient agents for 

the exercise of arbitrary power. This was the work, not of 
the Reign of Terror and the period of convulsion, which was 
barren of political results, but of the ideas of 1789 incor- 
porated in that Constitution of 1791, which continued for 
seventy years the model of all foreign constitutions, until 
Austria returned to the medieval originals which England 
alone had preserved. The purpose of all the continental 
eovernments, framed on that pattern, is not that the people 
should obtain security for freedom, but participation of power. 
The increase in the number of those who share the authority 
renders the authority still more irresistible; and as power 
is associated with wealth, those who are interested in the 
augmentation of power cannot be interested in the diminu- 
tion of expenditure and thus parliamentary government 
generally results in an improved administration and increased 
resources, but also in addition to the pressure and the ex- 
penses of ‘the State. All this was singularly verified in Ca- 
vour’s administration in Piedmont. 

Like most of the continental liberals, and like most men 
who are not religious, he considered the State as endowed 
with indefinite power, and individual rights as subject to its 
supreme authority; whilst, like the revolutionists in France, 
he accepted the legacy of absolutism left by the old régime, 
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and sought to preserve its force under contrary forms. So- 
cieties are really divided not into monarchies and republics, 
but into democracies and aristocracies ; whatever the form of 
government, there are, in fact, only two types, organised and 
atomic society, and the commonest and most visible sign of 
the two is equality or inequality. The real basis of inequ: ality 
is the privilege of a part as contrasted with the rights of the 
whole, and its simplest essential form is the privilege not of 
class, but of age at is, inheritance by primogeniture. No- 
thing else is required for an aristocracy; nothing else can 
create an aristocracy. Cavour, though a noble, and an enemy 
of democracy, was a decided assertor of its fundamental prin- 
ciple. “Civil equality,” he wrote in the Risorgimento, “ is 
the great principle of modern society.” The statute gave the 
nomination of senators to the king; he wished to m: ake them 
elective. ‘* Often accused of blind admiration for England, 
and of secretly entertaining the guilty design of introduc ing 
—— us the aristocratic portion of their institutions,’ he 
loudly declared “ that to imitate Great Britain in this respect 
would be a fatal error, and would introduce into the consti- 
tution the sure germs of future resolution. To attempt to 
institute a peerage similar to that of England, would be the 
height of folly.” On the other hand, he was opposed to the 
sequestration of Church property; for he had learnt from 
the theories of Lamennais, perhaps from the experience of 
the countries he had studied, that a clergy dependent for 
support on the people is emancipated from the influence of 
the State, and directly subject to the authority of the Holy 
See. He desired that religious liberty should be one of the 
foundations of the constitution; and in this he approached 
the French more than the English type, for he understood 
by it not that one religion should be favoured and the others 
tolerated, but that the State should be indifferent to religious 
diversities. 

The constitution, by altering the position and distribution 
of authority, rendered it necessary that the relations between 
the State and the Chureh should undergo a revision, and 
should obtain the guarantee of the nation’s consent. The 
passage of a State from absolutism to constitutionalism in- 
volves a great alteration in its position towards the Church, 
and the manner in which her rights are respected is the test 
by which we may determine whether the constitution is a 
step towards liberty, or a new and popular form of abso- 
lutism. For the Church is affected not by the form of go- 
vernment, but by its principle. She is interested not in 
monarchy or republicanism, but in liberty and security against 
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absolutism. The rights and duties which she upholds are 
sacred and inviolable, and can no more be subject to the vote 
of a majority than to the decree of a despot. In many cases 
constitutions have been her protection against tyranny; but 
in many cases also constitutions have imposed on her a new 
tyranny. The period which immediately succeeded the revo- 
lution of 1848 has been rich in conflicts between the Church 
and the States, for the liberty which it sought to obtain was 
understood in two different ways. The Catholics saw in it 
the triumph of religious freedom and of independence for the 
Church ; the liberals, 3 in most cases, used it as a transfer of 
power to their hands. Between these contrary interpreta- 
tions of the movement and of its institutions, frequent conflicts 
were inevitable. In Austria, in Holland, and in Wirtemberg 
the Catholic opinion prevailed. In Baden and in Piedmont 
the revolution only added to the power of the State. The 
theory of liberty insists on the independence of the Church; 
the theory of liberalism insists on the omnipotence of the 
State as the organ of the popular will. It was accordingly 
athrmed by Azeslio, that there was no necessity to treat with 
Rome, and that the ecclesiastical reforms which had become 
necessary through the civil reforms, belonged exclusively to 
the jurisdiction of the civil power. He reversed the ancient 
theory that the Church alone decides on all things that trench 
on the domain of conscience and religious life, and declared 
that the State alone might determine all questions affecting 
civil society. The quarrel that ensued was not so much on 
account of the reforms themselves, as of the principle on 
which they were made. The Church resisted not so much 
the changes that were introduced, as the principle of arbi- 
trary authority. But among the laws proposed by the minis- 
try under Azeglio was a law introducing civil marriage, and 
it was under discussion when the change of government oc- 
curred. Cavour had never insisted on this measure; and 
when the senate resolved to modify the bill, he consented 
to withdraw it. The spirit of the ecclesiastical legislation 
remained unchanged at Turin, but it was not pressed forward 
at first by the new ministers, for they had a more popular 
bait to throw out to the Liberal party. 

To the Conservative patriots of 1848 the war with Austria 
was a war of deliverance, not a war of principles. Balbo 
wished the Austrians to be expelled, not out of hatred against 
them, but for the sake of Italy; and he wished that Austria 
should obtain on the Lower Danube and in the Turkish 
dominions an equivalent for the loss of her Italian provinces. 
With Cavour, the patriotic cause became an antagonism of 
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political principles. The Austrian system was diametrically 
opposed to his ideas, not only when it was oppressive under 

Metternich, but w hen the oreat internal changes were com- 
menced by the Concordat ‘which have been carried out by 
Schmerling in the constitution of the empire. The Austrian 
notions of liberty were as hateful to him, in their way, as 
the Austrian absolutism had been; and the strength of his 
hatred increased as the emperor proceeded with his reforms. 
“ Thanks to our political system,” he said, in the Parliament, 
6th May 1856, “which King Victor Emmanuel has intro- 
duced and wainteioed. and which you have supported, we 
are farther removed from Austria than ever.” In opposition 
to the policy of Balbo, he wrote in favour of the union of the 
Danubian Principalities. _“ Austria has long had her eye 

fixed on the banks of the Danube. .. . Can it be believed 
that two small states, weakened by separation, will be able 
to resist her ambitious and ageressive policy ? The influence 
of the Cabinet of Vienna will produce in the Principalities, 
especially at Bucharest, effects similar to those which are 
exhibited in the secondary states of Italy.” The relations 
between Austria and Piedmont grew more and more un- 
friendly and bitter, when the Crimean war broke out, and 
the Western Powers became most anxious for the support of 
the Austrian arms. In the course of negotiations it was 
made a condition of the Austrian alliance that the s safety of 
her Italian dominions should be guaranteed whilst her armies 
marched against the Russians. Sardinia would thus have 
been overreached; and the proposal of Lord Clarendon, that 
she should join the Western Powers, was extremely welcome. 
The arrangement with Austria was concluded 22d December 
1854; that with Sardinia, 26th January 1855. The West- 
ern alliance, said Lord Palmerston, thus became a league 
against tyranny. The first proposal having come from ‘the 
Great Powers, Piedmont, having no prospect of immediate 
alvantage, was able to make tacit stipulations for a later 

reward. The same condition which had been granted to 
Austria was also conceded to Sardinia, and thus a defensive 
alliance was formed. 

In immediate connection with the strain which this am- 
bitious policy laid on the finances, came the secularisation of 
the religious orders. The debate began 9th January 1855, 
in the midst of the negotiations with the Western Powers. 
The Budget, said Cavour, could no longer provide for the 
support of religion. Financial reasons made an extreme 
measure necessary, in order that the expenditure of the State 
might be diminished and its resources increased, whilst the 
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large number of poor and active priests would be enriched 
out of the property of the useless orders, and out of the 
superfluity of the wealthier clergy. The moment was also 
perilous, from the combination of the democrats with the Con- 
servatives against the Crimean war. brofferio declared that 
they ought rather to have allied themselves with Russia, which 
was the only power in Europe representing national inde- 
pendence. ‘The act of spoliation was an instrument against 
this alliance. ‘*If we did not present, > said the minister, 
‘a measure demanded by the majority of public opimion, we 
might have lost at a critical moment the support of the Libe- 
Yr: als as well as that of the Reactionists. The postponement of 
this measure would alienate the first without conciliating the 
second. By presenting the law we secure the support of the 
Liberals, and the country will be united and powerful against 
every trial.” It is obvious that, whenever similar conjunc- 
tures should recur, the same policy would be pursued against 
all Church property. The bill became law 25th M: Ly 1855: : 
and 26th July the Pope declared that all who had proposed, 
approved, or sanctioned it had incurred excommunication. 
The ideal of Cavour was the French system of dependence 
of the clergy on the government as their paymaster, He 
was with the king on his j journey through Savoy, when the 
Archbishop of Chambé ‘ry cone ‘luded an address in these 
words: * Your Majesty has seen in France a noble example 
of intimate union between the authorities and the clergy, 
and we trust that you will bestow this great benefit on your 
country by putting an end to the persecution of the Church 
by the Government.” Victor Emmanuel, in his reply, took 
adv: antage of the opportunity attorded by this imprudent 
speech : | You are right in quoting the relations between 
Church and State in France as a good example. I am so 
thoroughly convinced of it, that Iam resolved to place the 
clergy of my kingdom on the same e footing as that of France.” 
The union betw een the ecclesiastical and the Austrian 
question was made closer by the conclusion of the Austrian 
Concordat. The oppressed clergy of Piedmont looked to 
Austria as the ally of the Church, and doubly therefore the 
enemy of Piedmont. On the other hand, the Government be- 
lieved that the Holy See, strengthened by its recent triumph, 
would be little disposed to give way to Piedmont, and would 
be more uncompromising than before. Whilst, therefore, the 
abandonment of the Josephine system at Vienna widened the 
breach with a government which was walking in the foot- 
steps of Joseph II., it heightened at the same ‘time the anta- 
gonism between Turin and Rome. Boncompagni went to 
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Florence with the mission to prevent the conclusion of a 
Tuscan Concordat, and to support the revival of the Leopold- 
ine laws. Cavour said: “ We must wait till an improvement 
in the Roman Government reconciles people’s minds with 
the Sovereign of those States, confounded in popular opinion 
with the Head of the Church. This opinion is shared by 
the eminent men of France and other countries, who for- 
merly blamed, but who now approve, our conduct on these 
questions. This result we owe to the Austrian Concordat ; 
and for this reason we must rejoice at that act.” The dis- 
content of Romagna afforded a convenient diversion in the 
contest with Rome, which was ingeniously used at the Con- 
cress of Paris. The Sardinian plenipotentiary took no share 
in the negotiations on the peace; he was waiting for an op- 
portunity to obtain the reward for which he had joined in 
the war. When that opportunity arrived, he used it solely 
to discuss the state of Romagna. That was where the Papal 
and the Austrian interests were combined, and where he could 
strike both his adversaries with the same blow. Minghetti 
sent him from Bologna the materials for his memorandum, 
in which he recommended things grateful to French ears— 
secular administration, conscription, and the Code Napoleon. 
It must be remembered that at that time the belief was gain- 
ing ground in Romagna, and was shared by the informants 
of Cavour, that it would soon be annexed to the Austrian 
dominions. On his return to Turin, he said of his mission 
to Paris: “ We may rejoice at one great result. The Italian 
question has become for the future a European question. 
The cause of Italy has not been defended by demagogues, 
revolutionists, and party men, but has been discussed before 
the Congress by the plenipotentiaries of the Great Powers.’ 
Mamiani declared that the Holy Alliance was at an end, and 
Italian nationality recognised, as the minister of an Italian 
state had been heard in the Congress pleading for Italy. 
Whilst the reforms in Austria increased the bitterness 
with which she was regarded by the Liberal ministers in 
Piedmont, their position towards Russia became extremely 
friendly. No incompatibility of politics al ideas was felt at 
that time between them. ‘The intensity with which Austria 
was hated by Prince Gortschakoff made him recognise an 
ally in the Cabinet of Turin; and a marked di fference was 
nade at Moscow, after the peace, in the consideration shown 
to the Sardinians, compared to their former position, as w ell 
as to their English and Austrian colleagues. Hatred of 
Austria was not, however, the only recommendation of Pied- 


mont in the eyes of Russia. 
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The period which followed the Congress of Paris was 
marked by a great increase in the Catholic party at Turin. 
They threw out, in May 1856, a bill placing all education 
under the control of the State; and, in order to diminish 
their opposition, Ratazzi teed from office. In 1858, the 
crime of Orsini obliged Cavour to introduce a conspiracy 
bill, like our own, in which he encountered the resistance of 
the Left, but by which he strengthened the bonds of union 
with Napoleon. 

This measure called forth a letter from Mazzini to Ca- 
vour, dated June 1858, in which the‘writer exhibits his own 
character and system as truly as he describes that of his an- 
tagonist, and which is one of the most expressive documents 
of the Italian movement. “1 have long known you,” he 
begins, “ more solicitous for the Piedmontese monarchy than 
for our common country, a materialist worshipper of the event 
more than of any sacred and eternal principle, a man of an 
ingenious rather than a powerful mind. ... . To that party 
whose extraordinary vitality is now admitted even by your- 
self, in the teeth of your friends who declared it at every 
moment dead and buried, Piedmont owes the liberty she 
enjoys, and you owe the opportunity of making yourself the 
useless and deceitful defender of Italy.” This is so far true, 
that the notion of Italian unity belonged originally to Maz- 
zini, not to the Italian Liberals; and that the success of the 
Roman movement, which the sect encouraged and then di- 
verted, gave the impulse to the reforms of Charles Albert. 
The tone of Cav our, In speaking of the sanguinary practices 
of the sect, provoked a passionate but elaborate vindication 
of their theory. **T loved you not before, but now I scorn 
you. Hitherto you were only an enemy; now you are 
shamefully, infamously my enemy. . I believe that in 
principle every sentence of de: 1th—no matter whether ap- 
plied by an individual or by socicty—is a crime, and if it 
were in my power I should deem it my duty to abolish it. 
.... The abolition of capital punishment is an absolute 
duty in a free country. .... But so long as war for the 
deliverance of one’s country shall be a holy thing, or the 
armed protection of the weak against the powerful tyrant 
that tramples on him, or the de fence by ev ery means of the 
brother against whom the assassin’s knife is raised, the ab- 
solute inviolability of life isa lie... .. I see among your 
supporters, among those who cry out ‘against the newly-in- 
vented theory of the dagger, men who, before 1848, were 
active leaders of the Carboneria. But Young Italy banished 
the dagger, and condemned even the perjurer only to the 
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horror of his brethren. .... There must be law or war, 
and let him conquer who can. Where every bond is broken 
between the law and the people of the State, force is sacred 
wherever it undertakes, by whatever means they may be, to 
reconnect the one with the other. Where the equipoise is 
lest between the power of one and the power of all, ever 

individual has the right and the mission to cancel, if he is 
able, the occasion of the mortal defect, and to restore the 
equipoise. Before the collective sovereignty the citizen re- 
verently pleads his own cause; before the tyrant rises the 
tyrannicide—davanti al tiranno sorge wl tirannicida. ... . 
Is there not between the tyrant and the victim of his op- 
pression a natural and continual war? ... . To despatch 
the tyrant, if on his death depends the emancipation of a 
people, the welfare of millions, is an act of war, and if the 
slayer is free from every other thought and gives his life in 
exchange, an act of virtue..... If the malediction ofa 
tortured people, miraculously concentrated into poison, could, 
instantly and without time for resistance, destroy all those 
who contaminate with their stupid tyranny, with the tears 
of mothers, with the blood of honest men, the soil that God 
has given us, the malediction would be sanctified before God 
aud man.” This theory, that a tyrant is an outlaw, is an in- 
genious adaptation of the old doctrine of tyrannicide, which 
was borrowed from pagan and Jewish antiquity, and main- 
tained of old in the schools from John of Salisbury to Mariana. 
The distinction between the two theories is, that whilst the 
divines held the tyrant condemned by actual law, and impli- 
citly sentenced by a visible tribunal, Mazzini, by means of 
his doctrine of popular sovereignty, invokes no higher de- 
cision than the individual subjective will. Unfortunately, 
guilty acts may be very easily justified by an obscure theory ; 
and the crimes of Clément, Ravaillac, Guy Fawkes, were as 
horrible as those of Milano, Pianori, or Orsini; and it is not 
easy for the vulgar mind to distinguish between killing and 
murder, between the assassination of William the Silent or 
of Wallenstein, and that of Henry LV. or of Rossi. The 
doctrine is pernicious and perilous at best: as Mazzini defines 
it, it is untenable, because it is founded on the democratic 
principle. An outlaw may be slain; and it may be said that 
a sovereign who unites the guilt of usurpation with the guilt 
of tyranny is an outlaw at war with society; but he must be 
tried by public law, not by private judgment, and the act 
must be in acknowledged obedience to the laws by which 
society is bound, not to an arbitrary code. Private ven- 
geance in a savage community is the commencement of civil 
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law; in a civilised society, it is the inauguration of barbar- 
ism. The crime of Mazzini lies not so much in the theory 
of the dagger, as in the principle by which that theory is 
applied; and he sacrifices even the speculative basis of his 
view by denying, with Robespierre, thet society has any 
jurisdiction over life and death. 

“ Victor Emmanuel,” he declares, “is protected, first b 
the statute, then by his insignificance—prima dallo statuto, 
pot dalla nessuna importanza. Tiven mutilated and often 
betrayed by you, the liberty of Piedmont is protection enough 
for the days of the king, Where truth can make its w ay in 
speech, where even, though by sacrifices, the exercise of one’s 
duties is possible, regicide is a crime and a folly.’ He 
defines the difference between himself and the party of 
Cavour, of the monarchical revolutionists, in a manner ex- 
tremely remarkable. “ If life is sacred, how as to w: ur? Ses 
Did you not send forth two thousand of our soldiers’ lives to 
be lost on the fields of the Crimea in battles not your own, 
solely because you discerned in that sacrifice a probability of 
increasing in Kurope the lustre of the Sardinian Crown? ... 
So long as I behold your laws constructed to protect the life 
of the man who was at war with his country and with the 
liberty of Europe, and who reached the throne over thousands 
of dead, and not for the good of the slaughtered people,—so 
long as I see you silent and inert before ev ery crime crowned 
with suce ess, ‘and without d: aring for nine years once to say to 
the invader of Rome, ‘ In the name of the rights of Italy, quit 
this land that is not yours, —I shall deem you hypocrites, and 
nothing more... . Did they not conspire with me for ten 
years in the name. of a regenerating faith—the men who in 
your Chamber quote Machiavelli to prove that politics know 
no principles, but only calculations of expediency and oppor- 
tunity? Do not the journalists of your party recite the 
daily praises of Bonaparte, the tyrant in possession, whom 
they contemned when he was merely a pretender? Are not 
you ready to betray your country, and to cede Southern Italy 
to Murat, in order that the empire may secure to you acompen- 
sation in land which is beyond your frontier? Partisans of 
opportunity, you have no right to invoke principles—Partito 
dl’ opportunisti, vor non avete diritto a invocare principe; 
worshippers of the fait accompli, you may not assume the 
garb of priests of morality. Your science lives in the pheno- 
menal world, in the event of the day—you have no ideal. 
La vostra scienza vive sul fenomeno, sull’ incidente dell’ oggt ; 
non avete ideale. Your alliances are not with the free, but 
with the strong; they rest not on notions of right and wrong, 
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but on notions of immediate material utility. Materialists, 
with the name of God on your lips, enemies in your hearts, 
but ostensible venerators of the words of the Pope, seeking 
by desire of aggrandisement to break those treaties of 1815, 
on which you “rely to deprive the people of the right of insur- 
rection,—between you and me there is no difference but this 
one: I say, holy is every war against the foreigner, and I 
reverence him that tries it, even though he succumb ; you 
say, holy is every war that sueceeds, and you insult ‘the 
fallen. You heaped insults on the bold people of Milan on 
the 6th of February; you would have proclaimed them 
magnanimous saviours of their country if they had prevailed. 
Surely you do not deem that a people subject to foreigners, 
and capable of delivering itself, may not do it, simply because 
the arms that are left in its hands have not a given length. 

. If the people of Italy brandished their knives to the 
cry, Viva a re Sardo! and conquered, you would embrace 
them as your brethren. And if they conquered even without 
that cry, you would embrace them the next day, in order to 
take advantage of their success.” And then in that tone of 
prophecy which he often affects, but has seldom assumed so 
successfully, he says, “ Piedmont is not a definite, limited 
state, living of its own vitality. It is Italy in the germ. 
It is the life of Italy, concentrated for a time at the foot of 
the Alps... Italy, whatever happens, cannot become 
Piedmont. The centre of the national organism cannot be 
transferred to the extremity. The heart of Italy is in Rome, 
not in Turin. No Piedmontese monarch will ever conquer 
Naples; Naples will give herself to the nation, never to the 
prince of another Italian province. The monarchical principle 
cannot destroy the Papacy, and annex to its own dominions 
the states of the Pope.” 

In all this declamation there is not a little truth. It is 
hard to show the error of the conclusions drawn by Mazzini 
from premises which he holds in common with Cavour. 
There is a vast difference between the amount of misery in- 
flicted by the French Revolution, and by the absolutism of 
the old monarchy; but there is an intense similarity of feature 
and character between the crimes of the Revolutionists and 
the crimes of the Legitimists. The ancient monarchy does 
not stand higher in political ethics than the republic, and it 
is only from ‘the habits and sympathies of a society accus- 
seni to monarchy that we judge more leniently the parti- 
tion of Poland, the suppression of the Jesuits, the lettres de 
cachet, and the royal police,—which enforced, like the master 
in the fable, a perpetual tribute of the daughters of the de~ 
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fenceless class of Frenchmen,—than we judge the horrors of 
the period of vengeance. There is not much to rejoice at 
that the same wrong should be committed by a constitu- 
tional minister instead of a republican, for the sake of mon- 
archy instead of democracy. Monarchy is not essentially con- 
nected with order, nor democracy with disorder, nor consti- 
tutionalism with liberty. Blinded by our superstitious belief 

in forms, we forget that the destruction of the faith of trea- 
ties, the obliteration of the landmarks of states, the spotia- 
tion and oppression of the Church, the corruption of religion, 
the proclamation of unjust wars, the seizure of foreign posses- 
sions, the subversion of foreign rights,—all these are greater 
crimes and greater calamities than the establishment of re- 
publican institutions,—and all this has been done by a consti- 
tutional minister; and Mazzini, who has seen the best part 
of his purpose accomplished for him by those who denounce 
him as a criminal and a fanatic, has no instrument of agita- 
tion remaining to him but the Republic. Cavour made “him 
powerless, simply by making him superfluous, and allowed 
him to do nothing, by doing his work for him. He triumphed 
while he lived, because the governments are as corrupt as 
the demagogues, and because the revolution was his weapon 
instead of his foe. But he saved Italy from no evil except 
the Republic, and the highest praise that men can give him 
is, that he died like Mirabe ‘au, When he alone could yet 
preserve the monarchy. He had destroyed things more 
precious than monarchy, and he had trampled on rights more 
sacred than the crowns of kings. 

The crime of Orsini was skilfully turned to account by 
the Italian refugees, who surrounded the Emperor. On his 
return from the opera he saw the prefect of police, Pietri, 
who has since been so instrumental in advancing the designs 
of his master in Italy. Pietri was received with a storm 
of frantic rage; and the calmness which the Emperor had 
exhibited in the moment of peril, and during the time that he 
remained in public, gave way to a passion ‘of anger such as 
terror alone can inspire. P ictri, an old conspirator, perceived 
in this unwonted humour an occasion for the realisation of 
those schemes for which he and Prince Louis Napoleon had 
formerly intrigued, and for which Orsini had just exposed his 
life. There was no security for the Emperor, he said, until 
he had achieved something for Italy. Then the instinct of 
self-preservation and of ambition coalesced with the projects 
of Cavour, and Napoleon resolved to promise the aid which 
had been so long and so earnestly demanded. The Pied- 
montese Minister had succeeded in preparing his country for 
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war, by erecting new fortifications, and in persuading the 
more politic of his friends that the danger of bringing French 
armies to Italy would be balanced by the resistance of Eng- 
land and of the other powers. In July he accepted the 
Emperor’s invitation to Plombiéres; and on his return he 
gave to his countrymen the signal for action, Then began 
that vast intrigue of the party of national union in Central 
Italy, by which the popular insurrections were organised 
which broke out simultaneously with the war, and by which 
one part of the French designs was effectually baffled. Ser- 
vice in the National Guard was made compulsory on all men 
under thirty-five, and a severe system of discipline was in- 
troduced. On the occasion of the marriage of the Princess 
Clotilda, the Deputy Sineo made a declaration of political 
principles, which were those of his leader. “ In accepting 
this union the ancient dynasty of Savoy pays a new homage 
to the principles consecrated in France in 1789, which con- 
stitute to this day the basis of the public law of that nation. 
.... Let us endeavour to seal anew the solemn and inde- 
lible compacts by which Charles Albert united his dynasty 
with the cause of the liberty and independence of nations.” 
Mamiani spoke quite as suggestively: “ If there is provoca- 
tion, it exists on both sides ; ; it Is not in the facts only, but 
in the moral order. On this side of the Ticino there is 
liberty; beyond it, slavery. Here every thing is done to 
secure the dignity of our country; there, to oppress it. 
That is the real provocation, which cannot be prevented.” In 
order to identify himself entirely with the event, Cavour took 
every thing into his own hands; at the opening of hostilities 
he was President of the Council, Minister of the Interior, 
of Foreign Affairs, and of War. His resignation after the 
Peace of Villafranca added vastly to his popul: ity, and he 
returned to office afterwards with redoubled power, but at a 
time of still greater difficulty. It was now his part to finish 
the work which France had left undone; to acc omplish alone, 
and in defiance of his ally, what Napoleon had pronounced 
impossible ; to conclude the revolution, without permitting 
the triumph of the revolutionary party, which had been 
deemed so formidable on the morrow of Solferino; to pre- 
pare for the treaty of Zurich the fate which had overtaken 
the treaties of Vienna. 

A paper was circulated among the Great Powers, bearing 
no signature, and appealing to their interest in the indepen- 
dence of Italy from France, in order to justify the annexation 
of the Duchies. It was the last attempt to save Savoy and 
Nice, which the principles of annexation by popular suffrage, 
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and of national unity, required as a penalty for the Italian 
revolution. By a just retribution, it happened that the con- 
duct of the ministry in the course of the negotiations in which 
this sacrifice was made, was as ignominious and dishonour- 
able as that by which they had o& rained their ambitious ends 
in Italy. Circumstances rendered their position hopeless ; 
they themselves made it infamous. Onthe lOth of Januar 
1860, the new Governor of Savoy received the Munici- 
pality of Chambéry, with the assurance that “in Turin there 
had never been a question of surrendering Savoy to France.’ 
On the 18th the organ of the annexionists, the Avenir de 
Nice, declared: “ We > repeat with still greater confidence, that 
the annexation of Nice to France is certain: the time of its 
accomplishment is a question not of months, but of days.” 
The editor was told to leave the country, and then forgiven. 
On the 29th the Governor of Savoy said: “ The policy of the 
Government is sufficiently known; it has never entertained 
the design of surrendering Savoy. As to the party which 
has started the question of separation, it is useless to give it 
an answer.” On the 3d of February Sir James Hudson 
writes that he had seen Count Cavour, who expressed his 
astonishment at the report about the annexation of Savoy, 
and declared that he did not know how it could have arisen. 
He wondered, he said, at the change of opinion among many 
people in Savoy, who wished to join France before the war, 
and were now against it. Sardinia, he averred, had never 
had the remotest intention of surrendering, selling, or ex- 
changing Savoy. On the 24th the French Government 
wrote to Turin, that if Sardinia incor porated in her domin- 
ions part of Central Italy, the possession of Savoy became 
a geographical necessity for the protection of the French 
frontier. Sardinia lost no time in replying, March 2d: “ We 
feel too deeply what Italy owes to the Emperor, not to con- 
sider most earnestly a demand which is founded on the prin- 
ciple of respect for the wishes of the people. At the moment 
when we are leudly insisting on the right of the inhabitants 
of Central Italy to decide on their own fate, we cannot refuse 
to the subjects of the King beyond the Alps the right of 
freely expressing their will, and we could not refuse to recog- 
nise the importance of their demonstration, expressed in a 
legal way and consistently with the directions of Parliament.” 
The last words were omitted in the Moniteur, as France did 
not wish the transaction to be left to the Chambers, to which 
Cavour looked as the last resource, to prevent the loss, or to 
share the blame. 

These matters were hardly settled, when a prospect of 
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compensation opened out in Southern Italy. Early in the 
year, Mazzini had offered to Victor Emmanuel to create a 
rising in the Neapolitan dominions, on condition of receiving 
indirect assistance. The Government of Turin was not ready 
to incur the chances of a new war; time was needed to con- 
solidate the State and to reorganise the army. But it suited 
the policy of France, that the delivery of the South should 
not be the work of Sardinia, and that she should not enjoy 
the fruit of it. Cavour could not resist the pressure of the 
Republicans supported by the connivance of France, and he 
determined so to conduct himself as to turn the enterprise to 
his own advantage. This he accomplished in a way which 
was a triumph of unscrupulous statesmanship. Garibaldi 
went forth as the instrument of a party that desired a Repub- 
lican Italy, and of a power that desired a Federal Italy, and 
he did the work of monarchy and unity. When Palermo 
had fallen, the Piedmontese party insisted on annexation. 
Garibaldi refused to surrender the dictatorship, which he 
required in order to complete the conquest of the mainland. 
* Garibaldi,” said La Farina, “ wished the annexation to 
follow only after the deliverance of all Italy, including Rome 
and Venice.” He thought that by retaining the power in 
his own hands, he would be able ultimately to compel the 
Turin Government to follow him against the Pope and the 
Quadrilateral; and his Mazzinist allies supported him, in 
order that the deliverance might be achieved by the revolu- 
tion alone, and that the revolution might then be master of 
Italy. La Farina, Cavour’s agent with Garibaldi, and the 
head of the national party organised by Manin, which aimed 
at unity without democracy, was forced to give way. “I 
openly and quietly informed the General,” he says, ‘of the 
reasons of my discontent. He treated me kindly at first, but 
he reproached me with my friendship for Cavour, my appro- 
bation of the treaty of cession, and my opposition to his 
design on Central Italy.” Garibaldi sent him to Genoa, and 
declared ‘that he would retire rather than annex Sicily to 
Sardinia before his work was done. “I came to fight for 
the cause of Italy, not for Sicily alone.” If the annexation 
ot Sicily had been obtained, Cavour could have postponed 
the attack on Naples, and the imminent quarrel with the 
power that held Rome. At Naples Garibaldi was entirely in 
the hands of the Republicans, and in open hostility to the 
Turin ministry, and he declared that he was resolved to go 
on to Rome, and to deliver Italy in spite of them,—*‘ praccra 
0 non piaccia at potenti della terra.” 

In this extremity, with the Mazzinists masters of the 
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situation by their influence over Garibaldi, with the prospect 
of a breach with France, of an attack on Rome, which would 
make peace with the Catholics impossible for ever, of a great 
democratic movement, and an untimely war, Cavour took 
that desperate resolution, which, next to the introduction of 
the French into Italy, is the most important of his whole 
career. In defiance of the angry protests of all the great 
powers, and of the traditions and forms of the law of nations 
in time of war, he decreed the invasion of the Roman and 
Neapolitan dominions. If we are not in La Cattolica before 
Garibaldi,” he wrote, 1lith September, “we are lost; the 
revolution would spread all over Italy. We are compelled 
to act.” On the same day Cialdini ‘entered the Marches ; 
and Cavour found himself at last master of Italy, reaping 
where Mazzini and Napoleon had sown. His triumph was 
completed when Garibaldi carried his opposition into the 
Chamber. 

Our purpose has been, not to give a biographical account 
of the lite of Cavour, but to poimt out the words and deeds 
most illustrative of his character. He eonducted the Italian 
revolution with consummate skill, and his means were, on 
the whole, better than his end. ‘The one great reproach 
against his foreign policy is, that he was the author of the 
Italian war; that he sought to deliver Italy from foreign 
oppression, And yet, great part of Italy was atrociously 
misgoverned, and the miseovernment was due to the pres- 
ence of the Austrians. A vast pressure weighed down religion 
and literature; society was penetrated with corruption ; self- 
government was almost unknown. Down to 1848 this was 
due to the Austrians. Their policy has to answer for the 
degradation of Italy, and for the perils which have befallen 
the Chureh. Nor has the change that has passed over the 
empire in the reign of Francis Joseph brought any serious 
improvement in the condition of Italy. For this the Italians 
alone are responsible; for they have garner every advance, 
and have feared nothing so much as Austrian concessions. 
The war of 1859 had not the moral excuse of the war of 
1848. The justification of a rising against the old régime 
did not apply to the new. In the recent war Austria was 
attacked, not because of misgovernment, but because of 
national antagonism. The first plea was fiercely repudiated 
by the Italian patriots, and that which they substituted is 
absolutely revolutionary and criminal. The fall of the other 
thrones followed, by the law of gravitation, when the Austrian 
supremacy was sewed : and ‘the reason urged against the 
government of the Pope and of the King of Naples, whether 
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rightly or wrongly applied, was sound in principle; whilst 
Tuscany and Lombardy were taken from the Austrians on 
grounds which are in all cases false. The real charge against 
‘Austria was, that she prevented reforms in the states which 
she influenced ; the misgovernment of these states was the 
chief weapon by whieh she was expelled. That Austria 
alone should be expelled, whilst the other sovereigns re- 
mained, would have been an inversion of the order both of 
ideas aud of things. The events of the last two years are 
secondary to the Italian w: ur, and possess neither the same 
importance in principle, nor the same proportion of cuilt, 
which give to that event its foul preéminence in modern 
history. 

But the policy of Cavour was revolutionary at home as 
well as abroad; and it is his notion of government and of 
the position of the State, more than his ambitious policy, that 
brought him into collision with the Church. He was not 
intentionally a persecutor, or consciously an enemy of reli- 
gion. Nothing in his whole life could justify a suspicion of 
the sincerity of his Christian end, or lead us to imagine that 
he would make any retractation. The writings of Gioberti 
show how bitter a hatred of the clergy may, in Catholic 
countries, coexist with an earnest faith. Such sentiments, 
in the years that preceded the Reformation, were common 
among anen who recoiled with horror from the heresy of 
Luther. In the mind of an ambitious and keen-sighted 
statesman, inspired with the ideas and with the knowledge 
of his own age only, and aware of its aspirations and feelings ; : 
who finds that in all great questions of secular interest 
which he knows that he understands he is opposed by almost 
all the priesthood, and supported by the ablest men out of 
the Church; who has been accustomed from his youth to 
connect the clergy with a system of government which ex- 
cites his just and honest indignation, —is not necessarily an 
unbeliever if he cannot distinguish between the party and the 
cause, and fails to discover the true solution of the ereat pro- 
blem in which better men have gone astray. He thought 
he could reconcile religion and modern society without injury 
to either, and he was mistaken; but not more grievously 
and fatally mistaken than the mass of those by whom he was 
denounced. His ignorance of religion has been a great cala- 
mity, but not a ereater calamity “than his ignorance of the 
true nature of liberty. The Church has more to fear from 
political errors than from religious hatred. In a state really 
free, passion is impotent against her. In a state without 
freedom, she is almost as much i in danger from her friends as 
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from her enemies. The annexation of all Italy under the 
Sardinian Crown would not have been, perhaps, so much an 
evil as a blessing to religion, if the political system of Sar- 
dinia had been sound. The incompatibility of the Pied- 
montese laws and government with the freedom of the Church, 
is the real danger in the loss of the temporal power. If 
Cavour had been what he believed himself to be, a liberal 
statesman, the Roman question would have lost much of its 
complication. A state in which rights are sacred, in which 
the independence of the two orders is a fundamental and 
essential principle——in which property is secured, and in 
which government usurps no social functions; where, in 
short, the episcopate is safe in the discharge of its duties and 
in the enjoyment of its rights from the encroachments of a 
hostile or patronising sovereign, and from the changes and 
caprices of popular will; and where the sphere of religion is 
removed from the interference of the legislative as well as 
of the executive power, —in that state—if such there be—it 
would be possible for the Holy See to enjoy perfect inde- 
pendence, and immunity from even the suspicion of influence, 
supported by a system of domains, and guaranteed by the 
public faith of Europe. 

But Piedmont was more remote than many foreign 
countries from the character of freedom. The spirit of her 
institutions was profoundly hostile to the Church, and she 
did great injury more by her laws than by her policy: of 
these Cavour was not the author; Azeglio and others are as 
deeply responsible as he. It is the common policy of foreign 
Liberals, founded on those ideas of 1789, which are in irrecon- 
cilable opposition with liberty and with religion. Unfortu- 
nately those among the Italian clergy who, considering re- 
ligious interests, ardently desire an extensive change, seem 
hardly aware of the real nature of that constitutional govern- 
ment which promises so much but commonly fulfils so imper- 
fectly its promise; and there is as much to deplore in the 
partiality of one party of Catholics for the internal policy of 
Cavour, as in the injustice of others towards his feclings of 
religion. 

Cavour had seen the clergy in alliance with a tyrannical 
government, and he dreaded their influence in the State. He 
deemed that the Austrian supremacy and the temporal power 
must stand and fall together, and he united them in the same 
attack, He was a stranger to that fierce animosity which 
inflames so many of his countrymen, and especially that 
party whom he most resolutely opposed. But he did much 
of their work for them, impelled by very different motives, 
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and aiming at a widely different end. At any time he could 
have been ready to sacrifice ecclesiastical as well as any 
other rights, if they were obstacles to the accomplishment of 
his purpose. He had been minister for several years when 
Gallenga wrote of his administration, “Since the legisla- 
tive power was taken from the hands of the Crown, gaming, 
theft, robbery, and all other crimes have increased greatly ; 
the Government plays and sports with public morality. 
Whilst whole bands of robbers steal with impunity, the 
ministry says that the police are not yet organised. One 
minister coolly proposes to sacrifice the fat monks, and to 
spare the lean ones for a time, and makes of every sacred 
principle a mere question of finance. .... . Our constitu- 
tion was dictated by haste and uncertainty, not to say by 
confusion, despondency, and disorder. Never before was 
there a real tyranny in the land.” His enthusiastic bio- 
grapher, writing in the last year of his life, says: “ Certainly 
the internal administration does not proceed with order and 
expedition in any of the Italian provinces. Assuredly in 
every part of it there are many errors, old and new, to be 
repaired. ... . Assuredly the decay of the finances is ap- 
pulling, and makes it necessary to require the people to make 
sacrifices for liberty before they have felt and discovered 
from her benefits that she is a goddess.” 

The political ideas which have led to so much evil are 
common to the majority of Liberals with Cavour. But whilst 
few possessed his ability and courage, he was more free than 
many others from passion and from ill-will towards those 
whom he thrust aside from his path; and whilst he was re- 
solute in the pursuit of certain practical ends to which he 
was enthusiastically devoted, he disliked extremes, and was 
never carried away by the wish of realising a theory and 
completing a consistent system. In all this he was far supe- 
rior to the men who are to carry on his work, and he is justly 
regretted by all parties. While the Revolutionists have to 
fear that the cause of national unity will fail in less powerful 
hands, the Catholics have to fear that many fierce passions 
will be let loose which he restrained, and that principles will 
be carried to their worst results which had no power over 
the practical mind of Cavour. 
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REASON AND FAITH. 


A GREAT authority amongst us has remarked, that “the in- 
tellectual condition of En: gland at this moment is amply 
enough to alarm the least anxious, as to the divergence of 
sacred and secular science, and the unnatural opposition in 
which they appear to stand.” Indeed the great duel between 
reason and faith has now come tu this point, that the men 
of progress refuse to religion any other domain than that of 
the sentiments and feclings. Its right to oulde any depart- 
ment of pure or practical science is denied ; it is warned off 
the field of politics as haughtily as from the regions of 
astronomy; and those departments of labour which have 
hitherto been left to the energies of religious associations — 
education and charity—are now invaded by the politician, 
who declares that he can improve their organisation, develop 
their utility, and lop off their redundancies. It is not, how- 
ever, the social, but the scientific side of the contest that we 
are about to consider. 

The opposition to religion is in many quarters only 
opposition to the men who claim to govern in the name of 
religion, and who have been centent w vith their title, without 
seeking to qualify themselves for the duties which it implies. 
No one could wish to reimpose upon speculative and practical 
science and art the dictation from which they have emanci- 
pated themselves. It would be as preposterous to deny a 
scientific fact because it is inconsistent with Dr. Pye Smith’s 
interpretation of Genesis, as it would be to deny an historical 
fact or to oppose a political movement because it ruined Dr. 
Cumming’s edifice of apocalyptic tribulations. Yet this sort 
of thing is done frequently, and not only among the co- 
religionists of Dr. Cumming and Dr. Pye Smith. Not only 
among the unlettered, w hose prejudices may be excused, but 
among those who have received a liberal education, and might 
be supposed to know the mind of the Church, there may be 
found men who import all kinds of exploded fancies into the 
circle of sciences, and who resolutely denounce all new 
discoveries, on the ground of the supreme authority of Scrip- 
ture and tradition. When we see the principle of authority 
thus intruded into the domain of experimental science, we 
cannot be surprised if experimentalists retaliate by intruding 
their inductive process into the domain of authority. 

It will probably be long before authority and induction 
enter into a mutual concordat to respect each other’s limits. 
Authority, four centuries ago, had its own way in all 
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branches of knowledge. It not only (as is right) grounded 
religious dogmas on the Church and Scriptures, but also (as 
is wrong) grounded scientific dogmas on the books of Aris- 
totle and Galen, and the tradition of the schools. ‘The 
authoritative method had for ages been applied equally to 
religion and science. When it was superseded by the 
inductive method for scientific purposes, the philosophers 
could not understand why the new method should not suc- 
ceed to the prerogatives of the old in religion also. 

But though the methods of investigation and proof are 
different for religion and the other sciences, the same intelli- 
gence is called upon to accept both, without self-contra- 
diction, and without making that divorce between them 
which characterised the expiring paganism of Rome, when, 
as Lactantius says, “ philosophy and religion were quite dis- 
tinct; for neither did the professors of religion attempt to 
lead men to the gods, nor did the priests think of teaching 
wisdom.’ Christianity would come in for the same reproach 
if Christians were to be content to acknowledge the eternal 
hostility of science and faith, and to allow to science the 
attributes of truth and utility, reserving only a kind of senti- 
mental attractiveness for faith. 

It is true that there are two poles, as it were, of the 
mind, two functions of the reason; one which is specially 
conversant about all those things which depend on the forms 
of space and time, while the other takes note of all questions 
that concern the spiritual forms of power, reason, and will. 
It has been the fashion since Kant’s days to call the first the 
pure or speculative reason, the second the practical reason ; 
when the province of the pure reason was reduced to the 
phenomena of space and time, of course the great questions 
concerning the origin of the world, the destination of man, 
and the being of a God, were taken out of its sphere, and 
given to the practical reason; and men were told that no 
speculation could throw light on the discussion, which could 
only be decided by the conscience and the feelings. Thus 
has religion been wrongfully opposed to science, as if it be- 
longed to a different department of the soul, to a part which 
does not see truth, but only feels pleasure and sentiment. 

Those who think thus give too little rationality to the 
“practical reason,’? and too much to the ‘pure reason.” 
The former is occupied not only with sentiments, but with all 
questions that concern real being and substance, soul, force, 
reason, liberty. The latter has to do with all things that 
can be reduced to measure, shape, or number, velocity, 
weight, or motion. Whatever transcends these transcends 
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the limits of the “ pure reason,”’ but is not therefore banished 
from the sphere of reason into that of the feelings. Our 
reason is divided into two poles, the inferior being conversant 
with the phenomena of time and space, and mathematical in 
its method of proof; the superior being conversant with the 
manifestations of real being, and more complicated in its pro- 
cesses, more subject to be influenced by the will and the 
feelings. But it does not follow from this that our practical 
reason is unreason, its conclusions sentiments, or its convic- 
tions only feelings. Allowing the distinction between the 
speculative reason and the practical, it does not follow that 
the former is to override the Jatter, as if it had no relation to 
truth, the great object of the intellect. 

Though the practical is as strictly reasonable as the 
scientific intellect, yet the latter faculty forms, as 1t were, the 
outer envelope of our mind, and none of the thoughts of our 
innermost intelligence can be expressed or considered till 
they are painted on the outer sphere: the idea of force must 
be reduced to terms of space and number, and the idea of 
morals must be embodied in phenomena or examples before 
they can be reasoned upon. ‘The world of substance is mute 
till it can find its expression in the world of phenomena; 
phenomena therefore are presented to us in a double aspect : 
to the speculative reason, to be numbered, tabuiated, and 
generalized into laws; to the inner intellect, to be read as 
symbols and hieroglyphics, or as vehicles and envelopes of 
the spiritual realities which lie within them or beyond them. 

Most men regard phenomena in both these aspects; but 
generally one view predominates. The divine thinks little 
of natural science, but he is obliged to go to nature for his 
symbols and his language; the naturalist cares nothing for 
divinity, but trenches on it whenever he holds forth upon the 
hidden torces and origins of nature. And the divine may 
give a wrong representation of nature, and the naturalist a 
wrong explanation of it, and yet each may be true and sound 
in his own particular walk. The theology may be true, 
though it builds on the pheonix and the winged dragon. 
The observation of nature may be accurate, though the 
naturalist uses them to prove atheism. For each science 
may be right in its own sphere, wrong only when it wanders 
beyond it. 

Though the naturalist is under no necessity of passing 
beyond his own sphere of sensible phenomena, the theologian 
must discourse about the realities of his science in terms of 
phenomena; for all language is moulded on these terms: 
thought is only to be expressed through images, and all 
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images are originally derived from phenomena. Hence the 
theologian is supposed to run through the whole series of 
natural sciences, and to cull from each those facts or theories 
which serve best to express supernatural truths, and to prove 
the analogy of nature with revelation. Thus all known or 
supposed truths of the natural order are made, as it were, 
steps to the temple, and come to be looked at by divines as 
subordinate branches of theology, the daughters and the 
handmaids of the mother and’ mistress of all sciences. 
Divines have supposed that because the science of nature is 
the quarry whence they take their stones, that therefore 
they have a right to control its progress, and to judge of its 
conclusions. ‘ The faith,” they say, ‘‘is the foundation of 
all sciences ;”” therefore all sciences must derive their first 
principles from the faith, and must be controlled in their 
course by theology. 

Naturalists, on the contrary, assert that the more we 
know of truth in any order, the more we know of God. He, 
therefore, that knows most sciences is the best theologian, 
and may claim to control divinity. Theology, they say, is 
the harmony of the sciences, the blossom w hich crowns their 
stem, the boss inte which their vaulting-ribs converge; they 
are the base and column, theology is the ornamental capital ; 
they give the premises, theology is the conclusion. If this 
were ‘true, then the sciences would necessarily control theo- 
logy, and philosophers would be the legitimate judges of the 
conclusions of divines. 

No truce in the contest of science and faith is possible till 
both parties in this dispute lay aside their exaggerated claims, 
and own, on one side, that the province of faith is not the 
world of phenomena, but the world of spirit; that the 
articles of faith are not conversant with subjects on which 

mathematical proof is forthcoming, but with subjects about 
which human reason can give no apodictically certain re- 
sponse, and which it can therefore neither prove or refute with 
demonstrative evidence ; and that on the other hand all phe- 
nomena, with all particulars of their place, their magnitude, 
their time, their succession, and their number, belong exclu- 
sively to the scientific reason, and are properly out of the pro- 
vince of faith, which is exclusiv ely conversant with invisible 
things. 

But though faith, so far as its substance is concerned, is 
external to the sphere of the reason and the senses, yet as 
the Christian faith rests upon revelation, and as all rev ela- 
tion must offer us some criterion or sign of its truth, and as 
this sign must be within the province and subject to the 
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tests of our speculative reason, it follows that accidentally re- 
velation becomes complicated with the world of phenomena. 
Nevertheless the phenomena, thus interwoven with revelation, 
are not removed from the realm of reason and observation ; 
on the contrary, it is through them that revelation appeals, 
and. if one might say so, submits to the reason and judgment 
of man. An asserted revelation, speaking about heavenly 
things, may speak truly or falsely; we have no direct means 
of testing 1ts accuracy. But if it is accompanied by a S120 ; 
if the prophet divides the sea, or raises the dead, or fore- 
tells what shall happen to-morrow, next year, or next cen- 
tury; or tells something that has happened, which he could 
never have discovered by natural means, but which may be 
afterwards verified,—then we have a meaus of putting his 

veracity and his supernatural mission to the proof; and 
the conclusion which we draw is prelimin: iry to faith. No 
man is bound to have faith in the sign before it is proved. 
But having once on its evidence given credit to the. prophet’s 
Inission, we are bound to believe his testimony concerning 
inv inthe things, even though their truth is not otherwise 
brought home to our under standing. 

Still, the understanding is not. merely passive in recelv- 
ing the articles of faith. ‘As the reason has its own innate 
laws in the spheres of space and time, to which phenomena 
must conform themselves, or be pronounced impossible, so 
the understanding has its own innate laws in the spheres of 
power , knowledge, and will, any contradiction to which ought 
to be fatal to the pretensions of so-called truths in the spi- 
ritual order. As no testimony, no sign, could force us to 
believe that a thing both is and is not at the same time and 
in the same sense, or that black is white, so nothing could 
force us to think that impurity, injustice, passion, falsehood, 
or impotence is the highest m: anifests ition of power, reason, 
orwill. The preliminary requisites to faith are therefore that 
in their substance its articles should not contradict, but should 
agree with, the fundamental prince iples and innate laws of our 
understanding ; and that their signs or evidences should be 
found true when te ‘sted by observation and reason. These pre- 
liminaries being fulfilled, there ought to be no further struggle. 

It must be, then, in these two provinces that the : allezed 

“eternal contest and incompatibility of faith and reason” is 
to be looked for. In that case, either faith must be incom- 
patible with the very structure and innate laws of our under- 
standing, or else its signs and evidences must have been 
proved to be either impositions or delusions. Outside these 
limits the alleged contest is a mere dream. 
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The words fwith and reason are used by et aen in a 
very loose way. Reason is taken to mean either (1) the mind 
or understanding, which distinguishes man from beast; or 
(2) the intellectual principles and logical laws, which are the 
foundation and method of reasoning; or (3) the love of 
scientific pursuits, the curiosity and interest which make a 
man a philosopher; or (4) science itself. So jacth means 
either (1) a peculiar faculty; or (2) the law of belief on tes- 
timony; or (3) a habit of mind prone to absorb wey in 
religion, and apt to believe in the supernatural; or (4) the 
credenda, or the dogmas believed. Now we say that n none 
of these senses is there any essential opposition between 
reason and faith. 

I. Between reason, in the sense of mind or rational 
faculty, and faith, or believing faculty, there can be no op- 
position, because faith is no such faculty, and therefore can- 
not be contrasted with the faculty of reason, Faith is no 
independent power ; it can only be a function of the reason, 
for the reason is our only faculty capable of believing. To 
believe, is to know after a certain sort. But all that can be 
known is known by the reason; there is no other faculty of 
knowledge in the human soul, nor can we form any idea of 
such a power. Therefore whatever we know im any sort, 
certainly or uncertainly, by faith, science, or opinion, we 
know by the reason, or not at all. Hence to oppose faith to 
reason as a rival faculty is only possible to a fanaticism, like 
early Lutheranism, w hich asserted faith to be a new f: culty 
supernaturally added to the mind, a new member of the un- 
derstanding, unlike any of its ni atural fac ‘ulties, and therefore 
incomprehensible to the natural man, but a superadded g oift, 
standing in the same relation to the spiritual world as the 
reason to the natural world. This fanatical opinion has 
caused many of our difficulties; for philosophers hearing 
Christians boast of a new faculty above reason, and incom- 
prehensible to all who had it not, came to consider it as a 
mystical transcendental dream- head. the asylum of all the 
innocent delusions and dangerous impostures which lie be- 
yond the sphere of reason. Dut even so there is no sepa- 
rate faculty for impostures and delusions; the same sense 
both sees and dreams; the same reason is the place of know- 
ledge clear and confused, and of opinion true and false. 
Faith is no faculty, but a habit; it is an education, a use, 
ease, readiness, illumination, and dives ‘tion of a faculty, but 
no new limb added to the mind. A dog or cat cannot have 
faith, because it has no mind to make the act of faith; but 
if faith were a new and independent faculty, a superfetation 
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of the brain, it might be grafted on animal instinct as easily 
as on human reason. Hence the faculty of reason stands in 
no opposition to faith, because faith is only a function of 
reason, one of its modes of working, and no more possible 
without reason than geometry or mechanics. Before reason 
and faith can be usefully contrasted, they must be reduced to 
the same denominations; there is no profit in comparing 
things that have no common definition. 

Il. Is there, then, any necessary opposition between faith, 
or the intellectual principle of belief and reliance on testimony, 
and reason, or the principles and laws of reasoning ? The 
very terms of the question compel us to answer “ N 0.” For 
though faith and reason are brought nearer together, yet 
faith is here only a species of reason, and so incapable of 
being contrasted with it; we may contrast cow and _ horse, 
but not cow and suiesal. Faith, as now defined, is only a 
subordinate species, comprehended under the more general 
notion of reason; and who can deny that the principle of 
reliance upon testimony is one of the first laws of reason, 
whether practical or speculative? If testimony were re- 
jected, science would be nowhere. Next to nothing could be 
scientifically known of geography, or history, or politics, 
or geology, or any other inductive or mixed science. The 
character of our intcllect, as well as of our heart, depends on 
our education, reading, conversation, and sy mpathies. He 
who mistrusts all truth till he has tried it for himself has 
but a narrow field of knowledge, and has yet to show why 
his own senses are so much more trustworthy than other 
men’s. ‘The wider our field, the more we must use others’ 
eyes, and trust their witness. But every such act is, as the 

early Christian apologists pointed out, an act of faith; and 
whether faith is given to human or to ‘superhuman testimony, 
the act is of the same genus. This is the fundamental idea 
of faith; it is a wide genus of mental operations, and of this 
genus religious faith is one species. To treat this species as 
if it were a new abnormal and unnatural state of mind, is to 
open the gate to a prolific brood of errors. Faith, then, in 
this second sense, so far from being opposed to reason, is the 
name for a highly important habit and act of our reasoning 

owers. 

III. Faith, in its third sense, may be contrasted with 
reason in the sense of the cu/tus of science —the love of 
nature, and the curiosity to find out the reasons of things. 
Faith, in general, is belief on testimony ; Christian faith is 
belief i in virtue of the Christian testimony. In it we seem to 
distinguish three elements. The basis is the prejudice, pre- 
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sumption, or suspicion that God exists, that He is no Epicu- 
rean deity, but one who personally interferes to reward or 
punish the good or the evil. This suspicion of the mind 
branches into an anxiety that questions and a good-will that 
is ready to receive any testimony that may answer the ques- 
tion which the pure reason cannot solve, “ Who is this God?” 
And this anxiety and good-will are the foundation, the first 
element of faith. Next comes a purely rational act—the dis- 
cussion of the credentials of the witnesses who bring us the 
testimony. This is the true office of reason; by itself it is 
incapable of solving the question about the Nature and Per- 
oie of God. ‘An apostle is as unable to discover the 
answer as any other man; it would therefore be foolish to 
believe the apostle’s testimony about it, unless he could bring 
proois of having received a special communication from the 
being whom the understanding presages and divines, but 
whom the reason cannot find, or feel, or see, or describe. 
These proofs are the special signs of revelation, and it is in 
discussing these that reason has its rights and its preroga- 
tives, even in the presence of an alleged communication from 
God. And this is the second, or rational element of faith. 
The third element is the submission of the understanding to 
the message after the reason has countersigned the credentials. 
The intellect, in submitting, admits the new doctrine into 
its code of laws as a new principle of thought and action, a 
touchstone of philosophy, a rule to distinguish good and evil, 
a principle of development and life, a mould for its opinions, 
habits, and conduct. Though aiter this the substance of the 
mind remains only what it was before, yet the new horizon 
which is opened to it appears to it like a new creation and a 
new life. ‘The soul which believes that it has received the 
truth from God can scarcely help proceeding a step further, 
to the belief that it receives other help besides the new light. 
The Almighty and All-Good has more to give than a ‘dry 
proposition, a definition, or an axiom. If we communicate at 
all with Him, the communication cannot end with mere 
dogma. The soul here catches a glimpse of the system of 
grace, which it finds impossible to confine to the supernatural 
functions of religion; besides attributing its faith and its 
charity to God, the soul sees that what it before reckoned 
to be only natural acts were all performed with His concur- 
rence. Of ourselves, we are non-existent; the same creative 
hand and force which is needed to call us into being, is 
needed every moment to sustain us in being. Our existence 

is a perpetual creation ; every pulse of life requires the free 

concurrence, the grace, of the Creator. To the eye of faith, 
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then, all nature is transfigured, and becomes in one sense only 
the continuation and complement of the creative and super- 
natural Providence of God. 

(1.) Now faith has to be compared with reason in each of 
these three elements, the first of which is the presumption of 
the being of a God. This feeling is partly due to the under- 
standing, partly to the affections, tor its object is one to- 
wards which our whole nature yearns; and the question is, 
whether the presumption that there is a God, a rewarder and 
punisher, and whether the hopes and fears that secretly 
prompt our affirmation of His existence, are rational or irra- 
tional. Can reason overthrow them, or do they overthrow 
reason ? The presumption that there is a God arises from 
the very structure of our understanding, to which the con- 
ceptions of power, reason, and will are at least as original 
and fundamental as those of space and time. If we are ne- 
cessitated to affirm space and time, we are equally forced to 
affirm power, knowledge, and will. If we can set no limit to 
the former, neither can we to the latter. We are as much 
forced to suppose a power transcending all other powers, a 
reason comprehending without being composed of all other 
reasons, and a will supreme over all ‘other w ills, as we are to 
suppose a space that comprchends all parts of space, and a 
duration that comprehends all moments of time. These are 
fundamental assumptions of the mind, which are presupposed 
in every act of thought; the mind has no demonstration of 
them, for they are before all argument, the necessary preju- 
dices and pre-judgments of reason, and therefore in pertect 
harmony with reason. Neither can the presumptions which 
spring from the misgivings of conscience, and from our hopes 
and fears, be said to be against reason. They do not lie in 
the same plane with reason, and so there can be no true com- 
parison, and therefore no essential contradiction between 
them. 

But there may be much fortuitous interference, if only 
from our inability to do more than one thing at a time. 

“ One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one sail : 

Rights by rights founder, strengths by strength do fail.” 
Love or ambition, or any other hopes and fears, religious or 
irreligious, may drive out philosophy, may Snterfere both 
with our thinking and our ac ting. They are the internal 
obstacles which “ive us pause,” and ‘ puzzle the will ; 
through them “ the native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.” But science does not lose 
by religious hopes and fears more than by any other. The 
progress of science is not worked out by the million, but by 
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the tens and units. The multitude whose “talk is of bul- 
locks,” or who return weary from the field, desk, shop, or 
parade, or from the ball-room or billiard- table, have no wish 
or power to attend to scientific pursuits. The person who 
gives up all his time to religious exercises would not find 
himself in any more disadvantageous position. 

Moreover, as pleasure and facility i in operation are gene- 
rally the test of a man’s particular talent, those who take 
much pleasure in devotion and little in science show that 
they have no special capacity for the latter occupation. The 
faithful mind, which has true religious tenderness and faci- 
lity in receiving divine impressions, is not usually found to 
be the best instrument for philosophical investigation. The 
ever-present presumption that there is a God, “and that He 
has revealed Himself to man—the deliberate preference of 
the unseen to the seen—the depreciation of that which, how- 
ever true, is only temporary below that which is believed to 
be eternal in its consequences,—all these dispositions are dif- 
ficulties in the way of such a total immersion in science as is 
generally requisite for eminence. Nevertheless, so far from 
religion being more detrimental to the pursuit of science 
than any other absorbing passion, it is the least so of all; 
because the act of re ligion is compatible with every human 
act; it is nothing separate ; it is only the crown, the per- 
fume, the direction of our action. Ever Vv faculty may be 
directed to God’s glory; every pursuit, scien ntific or other, may 
be followed in a religious spirit. 

In order to realise precisely where the contrast lies be- 
tween science and faith, imagine two minds, one endowed 
with faith without science, the other with science without 
faith. Each of them will come to an opposite conclusion 
about the relative worth of the cultivation of the intellect, 
or of the inventive faculty on the one hand, and of the prac- 
tice of religion on the other. While one holds that man’s 
only business is to please God and save his soul, and retires 
into the desert to pray and meditate, the other is persuaded 
that knowledge is the only substantial good, the only rational 
object of man. These different feclings characterise two 
well-defined classes of men. Persons in ‘whom the religious 
element prevails may possibly have a scientific genius and 
success 1n the pursuit ; but they will never make t science the 
end of their existence—it will alw ays be a mere means to 
further religion. But persons in Ww hom the scientific temper 
prevails w ould postpone all interests to those of science, and 
sacrifice wealth, health, family, friends, and life itself to their 
habitual and absorbing study. They become enthusiasts 
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for their own pursuits; they are irritated with every thing 
that scems to interfere with them. They grow suspicious as 
misers, who see a thief in every stranger. They are jealous 
of rival branches of knowledge, and invent contradictions 
where none exist. They exemplify the real nature of the 
contradiction between science and faith, which can only 
spring from the narrow-mindedness of the faithful or of 
philosophers. Al! pursuits that can absorb the mind may be 
destructive of one another. Matrimony may interfere with 
mathematics, and rifle-shooting with book-keeping. So may 
religion interfere with science. But by this rule any pos- 
sible pursuit ought to be a pretext for irreligion, and it 
ought to be necessary to adopt infidel views before beginning 
algebra or astronomy. Yet it has been found very possible 
for a man to say his morning and evening prayers, avoid sin, 
and fulfil his duties, at the same time that he was devoting 
ing twelve hours a day to history, statistics, or chemistry. 
There is nothing in botany to make a man deny purgatory 
or the power of the keys ; nor is there any reason why a 
good Catholic may not be as profound in science as he may be 
eminent in art. Columbus, Copernicus, and Pascal are no bad 
pendants to Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raffaclle. 

Religious faith is only one kind of faith ; and the phi- 
losopher “and discoverer must have their faith, as well as the 
theologian and the moralist. A cold scepticism and undue 
caution, a fear of venturing beyond the immediate horizon, 
are elements of character as fatal to scientific as to religious 
greatness. The scepticism that men call caution in religion 
they would call nonsense in other spheres of thought or 
action; but religion is the only territory where impossi- 
hilitios are foand not only credible, as Tertullian s says, but 
practicable also. Though fatalism is impossible in practice, 
it survives as a religious creed ; and though the scepticism 
which refuses to own the obligation of : acting till one’s own 
arbitrary conditions of subjective certainty are fulfilled 1s 
found impossible in domestic or social life, and is banished 
even from philosophy, yet it has its snug corner in religion, 
from which no proof of its absurdity | can draw it forth. 
Scepticism, hissed off every other stage, has found a home in 
the sanctuary, and sensible men are not ashamed of pro 
fessing a religion with which each act of their lives is in 
notorious contradiction. For where there is real action there 
can be no scepticism. The adventurous confidence of faith 
is the characteristic of all great men: 


“*They wrought in faith, and not ‘They wrought in doubt,’ 
Is the proud epitaph inscribed above 
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Our glorious dead. .... 

Because he did believe, Columbus sailed 

For that new world his inner eyes had seen. 

He found ;—so faith its new worlds yet shall find, 

While doubt shakes its wise head and stays behind... .. 
Because we have believed our knowledge comes ; 

Belief, not doubt, will touch the secret spring.”* 


Faith, then, or a gencrous and confiding temper, is as 
necessary for science as it is for religion. Sceptics are bound 
to show how science would be possible if it was approached 
with that doubt, mistrust, and dislike which they recommend 
in matters of religion. Science and religion may be, and 
often are, separated, and then the mind which is intent on 
the one is very likely to be inattentive to the other; but in 
neither can any real progress be made without that liberality 
of mind which ventures all in pursuit of the object. They 
that seek self, and go about to establish, not the laws of na- 
ture, but their own theories, are hypocrites both in science 
and in religion. The first element of faith, then, is a pre- 
sumption of reason, and a moral venturesomeness in risking 
something for the inner aspirations of the soul; and as this 
is an element indispensable for all the higher processes of 
reason, there cannot be here any essential incompatibility be- 
tween reason and faith. 

(2.) The second element of faith follows naturally from 
the first. The understanding presumes that an infinite power, 
wisdom, and will exist ; the conscience presumes that there 
is a Supreme Judge, who will finally reward all merit and de- 
merit ; and the reason, incapable of finding a direct demon- 
stration of these presumptions in the world of natural phe- 
nomena, is naturally driven to seek an indirect one in testi- 
mony. Tt presumes that a revelation of God to man is possible; 
aud the man who knows that it has not been made to himself, 
seeks it “at second-hand” from others. Mr. F. Newman 
refuses all validity to this “faith at second-hand,” on the 
grounds, first, of the impossibility of proving the revelation ; 
secondly, of the possible immorality of the things revealed. 
We are, he says, unable to know the meaning of such asser- 
tions as those of St. Paul, that “Christ appeared to him,” 
or that ‘he had received of the Lord” certain dogmas, or 
that his Gospel was “given him by revelation.” ‘If any 
modern made such statements to us, and on this ground de- 
manded our credence, it would be obligatory on us to ask 
what he meant by saying he had a revelation. Did he see a 
sight or hear a sound? or was it an inward impression? and 
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how does he distinguish it as divine?” The ground of our 


eredence is not the manner in which the revelation is oven 
to the prophet, but the reality or truth of the sign whic h 
s als his mission. Though the prophet could give no account 
of h ‘7 the revelation came to him, yet if he could work a 
miracle to show that it had come, he would be credible. If 
a prophet suddenly came among a party of persons all unde- 
cided about, but anxious for, a ‘decision on the questions of 
God and the soul, heaven and hell; and if he declared that he 
was commissioned to answer their doubts; that the know- 
ledge which they sought had been given to him, how he knew 
not; but that to prove the reality of the communicition he 
was able to raise a dead man to life, to cure a paralytic, to 
utter a prophecy,—every body weil believe him on the 
eround of the sign, and accept his message as coming’ from 
God, though he could give no account of “the method of its 
communication. Thus this method is no part of the ground 
of credit, and the eritical faculty is under no ob lization to 
examine it before giving assent. 

But suppose the substance of the communication is im- 
moral. ‘Shall Islay my wife” (as Abraham would have slain 
his son) “in obedience to a voice in the air?” Certainly 
not, exce pt in such a case as that of Abraham’s, every erent 
step of whose life had been in obedience to wach a voice, the 
infallible accuracy of which he had been long ago convinced 
of. The isolated case of Abraham can never be made a 
general rule; for a revelation, by the very force of the term, 
is not meant to teach what we know, but what we know not. 
No one is ignorant that it is immoral to murder one’s wife. 
But before revelation we do not know what are the sanctions 
of the law against murder, what supernatural penalties the 
murderer must expect. Revelation enforces the known, 
clears the doubtful, and indicates the unknown means of 
communication between God and His creatures, <A _pre- 
tended revelation, which contradicts known facts and uni- 
versal principles of morals, is an imposition which refutes 
itself. 

Hence, in contrasting reason with the second element of 
faith —the discussion of the evidence,—we may pass by, as 
immaterial, the method by which the mind of the prophet was 
livaninated. and we need only attend to the signs which 
prove his commission, and to the matter of his message so 
far as it agrees with or contradicts those principles of under- 
standing and conscience which are already established by the 
light of 7 nature. 

(3.) The third element of faith is the reception of the re- 
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vealed message into the mind as a new principle of thought 
and action, and a touchstone of truth and goodness. ‘This is 
the submission of the intellect. As soon as this act has been 
once performed, we have renounced, as Christian doctors 
teach us, all our rights of doubting about the doctrines we 
have thus received. And this renunciation is construed into 
an invincible and eternal opposition between reason and faith. 
Hencetorth their methods, and the habits of mind which they 
engender, must, it 1s said, be quite inc ‘ompatible. For science 
submits all its docteinns to reason, faith requires the submis- 
sion of the reason to the doctrine; science proceeds by doubt- 
ing, faith dies by doubt. Science is ever ready to review its 
most positive assertions; but an act of faith would be impos- 
sible if we reserved the liberty of doubting under given con- 
tingencies, for to make provision for future doubt 3 is to con- 
fess present uncertainty. Nowa system which cuts off all 
future inquiry, and puts a barrier to reason by making doubt 
a sin, 1s pronounced to be destructive of all ‘philosophy and 
sclence. 

The question is, whether faith forbids doubt in any legi- 
timate subject of s spe culation ? Christians, as well as infide ls, 
know that doubt is the instrument of knowledge, or rather 
the hungry void that strives to fill itself with learning. 
Dante, with the scholastics, calls doubt the sucker at the 


root of truth, which natu cally pushes us on to the summit of 


knowledge. 
.... “nasce, a guisa di rampollo 
Appié del vero, il dubbio ; ed é natura 
Cl’ al sommo pinge noi di collo in collo.” 


“Tl faut avoir ces trois qualités,” says Pascal, “‘ Pyrrhonien, 
Géométre, Chrétien soumis; et elles s’accordent et se tem- 
perent en doutant ot il faut, en assurant ot il faut, en se 
soumettant od il faut.’ Doubt is the great incentive to 
study; without “modest doubt, the beacon of the wise,” 

there is no curiosity, no questioning, no response, no phi- 
losophy. Yet philosophy herself forbids doubts on certain 
points. The first principles and axioms of the understanding 
are not subjects for discussion. The grounds of any science 
are assumed as unquestionable by that science. He that has 
once determined to act, must resolutely put down all doubts 
that trouble him while acting, unless he would be like 
Hamlet, continually resolving to do, yet doing nothing but 
resolve. But in most of these cases the certainty is only 
provisional, not absolute; whereas faith requires an absolute 
surrender of the right of doubt, not for atime, but for ever. 
But there are plenty of analogies for this. No man reserves 
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the right of doubting the axioms of mathematics, or any other 
universal and necessary truths. So also, in the sphere of the 
contingent, no man pretends to doubt about his present con- 
sciousness, the events of his past experience, or the evidence 
of his senses, and of unquestionable testimony. There are 
thousands of truths stored up in our minds concerning which 
we never can claim the nght of doubting, and yet science 
and philosophy are safe. It may be that reason is equally 
uninjured by that renunciation of doubt which faith requires. 

Faith only requires us to renounce certain doubts. We 

may freely examine the signs under the sanction of which 
credence is demanded ; and we may compare the creed, or 
matter proposed to our belief, with the fundamental axioms of 
our understanding and conscience, not in order to see whether 
it agrecs with our preconceptions of what it should be, but in 
order to convince ourselves that it is not inconsistent with 
those axioms. Therefore, asa great apologist writes, ‘though 
objections against the evidence of Christianity are most seri- 
ously to be “conside red, yet objections against Christianity, 
as distinguished from objections against its evidence, are 
frivolous.” 

Still the question recurs, Does not faith, after a man has 
once submitted to its dogmas, with or without this previous 
examination, denounce all fresh inquiry, and make doubt a 
sin to be avoided and east out like other sins, to be treated 
with no more respect or management than impure thoughts, 
or the desire to pick a neighbour's pocket ? And does not 
this course produce an unreasoning habit of mind, eminently 
hostile to science ? 

It seems that each class of doubts should be reviewed on its 
own merits. To classify them first by their subjective cha- 
racters: some doubts are mere scruples, fidgety reviews of 
what has already been often determined, reproductions of 
objections long ago sufficiently answered. Jeason no more 
claims the right of continually reéxamining these points, 
than of continu: ly making fresh e xpel riments to prove once 
more whether fire burns or arsenic poisons. Weak, irra- 

tional, scrupulous doubts need not be treated as rational, but 
should be exorc ised in the roughest and readiest way, by an 
act of will, or by attending to other t things. 

But when doubts are attended with opposite character- 
istics; when the mind is unable to answer objections, to see 
its way through the labyrinth of argument, and to find the 
foundation of its faith,—then it appears that human reason re- 
quires a different treatment. For if such doubts are shirked, 
instead of their being expelled, the throne of reason is ab- 
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dicated to them; they do not depart, because we simply 
refuse to see them. ‘The reason is not like the passions. In 
the warfare of the flesh, cowards are the victors; a passion 
neglected dies out; but a thought that has once importuned 
the mind takes root there, and ramifies by some obscure 
process which physiologists call “ unconscious cerebration.” 
The instincts of the flesh, being irrational, and incapable of 
understanding reason, must be treated as slaves of the re: ason, 
and commanded without the right of reply; for “the slave 
knows not what his lord does.” If the reason argues with 
the instincts, it ‘‘makes all things known unto them,” as its 
friends and counsellors, and abandons itself to their guid- 
ance. Lut the rational doubt must be overcome rationally, 
not by inattention, carelessness, dissipation, or business, but 
by reasons. This, presumably, is the meaning of the pre- 
cepts, “ prove all things,” and “‘ be ready to give a reason of 
your hope.” 

If we were writing a moral essay, we should here enlarge 
upon the humility and other moral ‘qualities with which the 
solution of such doubts should be accompanied. But we must 
mention one condition, which is almost as much intellectual 
as moral, namely, patience. If it is foolish to overwhelm 
doubts with business, it is equally foolish to overwhelm busi- 
ness with doubts, and to refuse to eat one’s dinner, shave the 
beard, wash the face, or change the shirt, till the mind is set 
at rest. Patience of difficulties is one of the first principles 
of reason, and is quite distinct from the attempt to suppress 
difficulties by refusing to see them. Keep your eyes open to 
them, but at the same time remember that the course of 
mental enlightenment is extremely slow; its progress is 
counted by ages; its single steps require years and decades. 
It is idle to forestall the solution of a problem which cannot 
be determined for the next century. But gradually, by 

patient suspense of judgment, and by the insensible ac tion of 
an unconsc ious brooding of the mind over its object, many a 

ilent change is effected within us, our difficulty assumes its 
nicht proportions, exaggerations disa] pear, and so at le neth, 
with altered views and enlarged experience, we clear up ‘the 
obscurities which perplexed us. In this way discoveries 

which at first seemed subversive of Christianity have gradu- 
ally been found only to destroy some opinions that had 
accident: ally been mixed up W ith Christian philosophy, and 
to be more capable of combining with it than the opinions 
which they displaced. The outcry with which Christendom 
erected Galileo and Cuvier has died away, and their science 
has been found to harmonise with Christian belief. We con- 
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fess that these outcries have shown the believers in revelation, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, to be singularly deficient in 
the intellectual patience for which we are pleading. We 
have wearied ourselves with battling against opinions that 
were both true and harmless to Christian faith. We have 
cried “ wolt’”’ too often, and our cries have served 
“Only to show with how sinall pain 
The wounds of faith are cured again.’ 

Proudhon is not altogether without justification in saying, 
“Though Christians have been beaten in all their battles, 
they still subsist, re ady to feign a reconciliation between rea- 
son and faith, to accommodate their biblical texts to the 
data of science, to introduce a little more reserve into their 
morals, and a semblance of toleration into their government. 
Like the reed in the fable, they bend and break not. In 
the fight with their foolish rivals, they will last, by bend- 
ing, another eighteen centuries. Before philosophy, they 
bend and live ; before science, they bend and live; in the pre- 
sence of revolution, they bend and live; and they will live on 
till they are attacked in their fortress,” till athe ‘ists can prove 
that man can live better without God than with Him. Chris- 
tians have been always overcome, but only because they have 

always fought for more than the C hristian dogma ; because 
at any given moment they have failed to recognise that all 
except the central core of revealed truth is human addition, 
and therefore fallible, changeable, and obnoxious to decay ; 
and because they have defended the accidental and te mporary 

vestment of truth with as much obstinacy as they detended 
the truth itself, till misfortune opened their eyes to their 
error, and they adopted the opinion which they had sought 
to repress: thus have they always “ bent and lived.” 

But if we are bound to be patient with philosophers, they 
must also be patient with us. They must not ask us to 
change the accidents and clothing of our faith with every 
new hypothesis. When Christian doctrines are admitted 
into the mind as principles of judgment and action, and tests 
of truth and goodness, they necessarily become incorporated 
with all our theories and principles. Hence it becoines our 
interest to maintain the stability of these theories, because 
while they are in continual flux the faith that is mixed up 
with them can scarcely remain steady. We cannot then 
regard them with indifference, or lightly abandon them at 
the first puff of doubt. But this hostility to doubt and to 
change is not peculiar to religion. Common to all practical 
SV stems, it shows the contrast between practice and specula- 
tion, not the contest between reason and faith. Speculation 
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is both dogmatic and diffident; for while its laws are only 
generalisations of facts positively known, a new discovery 
may modify them, or a fresh hypothesis supers sede them. 
Speculation also is quite independent of practice; a man 
may change his theories daily, while he treads the same 
round of custom for years. F aith, on the contrary, is both a 
speculative view and a moral principle. Hence it makes the 
same demands as other practical philosophies or arts. The 
moment a theory becomes an art, and is put in practice, it 
must resign its right to continual fluctuation, and conser- 
vatism becomes the medium in which it breathes. We must 
be content with the language, the grammar, and vocabulary 
of our forefathers; we must use the decimal notation, in 
spite of any private prejudice in favour of a duodecimal one; 
watches might easily be improved but for the obstructiveness 
of the watch-makers; we might easily make better standards 
of mensuration, but observers still stick to Fahrenheit, to feet 
and inches, to pits and quarts, as the buying and selling 
public sticks to its shillings and pence in preference to florins 
and mils. Physicians and agriculturists are as hostile to in- 
novation as Christians to new theories in science. When an 
opinion obtains the crown and sanction of practice, it must 
pay for its preferment by giving up its right to change. 
Iaith then finds its justification in that common intellectual 
Toryism which attaches itself to old institutions with all 
their appurtenances, opposes reform for reform’s sake, and 
hates the liberalism that would always be tinkering our con- 
victions as if they were intended for nothing else than to be 
mended. 

Hence follows a practical rule: that faith, once received 
as an operative principle in the heart, does not cease to be 
binding whenever an unsolved doubt or difficulty is sus- 
pended in the intellect. The mind must work at the solu- 
tion with patience and circumspection, and without pre- 
judice to Christian practice. 

Next, to classify doubts by their objects, we find two 
elements in our belief,—the dogmas which we believe, and the 
evidence which makes them credible. The latter element is 
human, and can never be the formal object of theological 
faith. The dogma rests on divine authority, and is that 
object. This distinction shows how the rule just given is 
ay applicable ; though we originally come through the 
human to the divine, yet after having attained the divine we 
may hold it in security, even while ‘the human is suffering 
under a temporary obscuration and uncertainty. Once at- 
tained, the divine element is independent of the human, and 
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does not vary with its changes. A man may still hold fast 
the formal object of his faith, even while he is reviewing with 
the most anxious misgivings the road by which he caine to 
it, or the instrument through which he received it, as he 
may still enjoy his property, though a lawsuit 1s pending 
about the title. The enjoyment is somewhat marred, but 
the possession is real and valid till the suit is decided against 
hin. If this is true, it follows that no Christian is dobar red 
by his faith from the fullest examination and consideration of 
all that is human in Christianity—its evidences, its polity, 
its history, its action on the world of morals, politics, arts, 
and sciences. He may hold fast to the faith, while all else is 
in a state of confusion and transition, because the dogmas of 
the faith are addressed to those powers of the intellect which 
transcend the sphere of phenomena in time and space, to 
which science is contined. 

Mere knowledge does not make up faith; it is always 
something stronger than the simple logical result of the 
evidences. However well proved our religion may be, these 
proofs do not make a man a Christian. Belief is not only in 
“wisdom and signs.” The Samaritans believed, not through 
the woman who bore evidence, but through Him whom they 
saw. ‘There is something deeper than Christian know ledge, 
which we may call Christian understanding ; the knowledge is 
a positive faculty, that observes and classifies its observ ations, 
and deduces the law s of their succession. It is, therefore, in 
a constant state of flux and reflux, and is dependent on ex- 
ternal and internal accidents. Lut the understanding is an 
intuitive discernment, that reads the hidden reality beneath 
the husk of phenomenon, that refuses to be content with the 
phantoms of imagination or the tricks of logical wrangling, 
but strives to view the Deity in spiritual vision, as an actu- 
ally existing reality, intimately present around us and within 
US, independently of all thought or consciousness of His 
presence. Hence, as we may be logically convinced of God, 
and yet not fix our soul’s eye upon llim, so, conversely, our 
soul’s eye may be fixed upon Him, even while the reason 1s 
assailed with the darkest tem ptations and doubts. Argu- 
ments against His existence may be presented to the mind 
with the most vivid force, while those for it may secm to 
have lost all point and power; the Christian knowledge may 
have become a chaos, while the Christian understanding re- 
mains clear and unclouded. 

This truth will become clearer if we analyse the religious 
function ofthe mind. It is not merely a pes atin sentiment, 
but it is both an anxious search for an answer to the absorb- 
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ing questions about our future life and destinies, and also a 
demand for an unchangeable sanction of the moral law. 
These demands are not mere wants, vacant spaces in our na- 
ture passively waiting to be filled, but they are active, search- 
ing forces, te ntacles 1 which stretch themselves forth to meet 
the expected answer, to hug it close, and to digest and assi- 
milate it; or they are abundant fountains springing up in 
the soul, violently repressed for a time, till education forms a 
channel for their flow, but, in default of this, ready to seize 
on the first channel that accident presents. Souls with these 
yearnings come to the Church, accept her teaching, and then 
direct all their streams into the channels she points out, live 

the Christian life, and find it able to satisfy all their spiritual 
needs. The faith of these souls can never be measured 
simply by the amount of external evidence by which the 
Church was first approved to them, any more than our faith 
in the Creator’s infinity is bounded by our imperfect know- 

ledge of His finite creation. Theinternal clement of faith is 
stronger than the external one; the void, the aspiration, the 
endeavour to find a religion, convince a man that there must 
be a religion to find—that there must be a God; but if this 
God has never communicated Himself, there could be no 
religion. ‘There must be such a communication, then, and 
the soul is r eady on the slightest proof to admit it. If after 
I have belies ed and pr actised my belief, you tell me that I 
am all wrong, and only attempt to prove to me that God 
cannot have revealed Himself, I answer that I have tried, 

and have known; it is too late to disturb that conviction ; 
it is useless to attempt to destroy my faith. Show me a 
better faith, and I may follow you; tell me that none is pos- 
sible, and I know that you are speaking falsely. The abso- 
lute certainty of there being some religion arises from the very 
mechanism of the soul; the kind of religion i is determined by 
external education and evidence. If the religion thus deter- 
mined flows on calmly in my soul, meets with no internal 
opposition, but proves adequate for all my aspirations, no 
external reasons can compel me to reconsider it. J ogical 
difficulties seem only argumentative puzzles; the evidence 

on which religion was first. received may be inadequate, but 
there may be ‘other adequate evidence in existence ; whether 

the steps of the reasoning were true or false, the conclusion 
is true in fact. Such is the rational resolve of the soul, the 
whole torrent of whose religious nature is an internal force, 
only originally directed by the external evidence. Disturb this 
evidence as you will, the impetus remains the same, and flows 
on in the same bed, till you dry up the source while you are 
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digging a new channel. While the waters are flowing, they 
must find or anne an outlet. “Tull it is made, hese ma 
be a balance of probabilities in the evidence ; but this is only 
the provisional stage. As soon as one seule kicks the beam, 
the weights therein retain no value whatever; as soon as a 
nation is exterminated, its resistance 1s as though it had 
never been ; victory may have been long uncertain, but when 
it came it was decisive. So in the soul, —the torrent ng 
not divide, or make a compromise between two channels; 
was forced to choose one, and though the original choice was 
made on slight pr obabilit y, even this external direction, 
when added to the i imperious internal necessity, is sufficient 
to explain and to justify the obstinate certainty of faith. 

Bearing in mind the distinction between “ knowledge” 
and * understanding,” ” and the tact that science is exclusiv “ely 
engaged in the department of “knowledge,” it is clear that 
the claim of the philosopher to the right of meddling with 
revealed dogma, or the divine part. of faith, cannot be enter- 
tained. Any contest between science and faith on this 
ground must be a usurpation on the part of science. Neve- 
lation once accepted, no man has a right to alter that which 
he owns to be revealed. Yet English society, weak in the 
Christian element that resolutely adheres to the unch: unge- 
able tradition, is rife with philosophers who claim the power 
of criticising revelation as well as science, because religion, 
like other social and political institutions, has been reformed, 
and may be again renewed and improved by human agency. 
Now, to justify this claim of the right of reformation, it 1s 
necessary to hold one of two propositions: either that revela- 
tion is divi ime, and then only an enigma, left to be gradually 
elucidated by reason; or that it is not divine at all. 

What is the ides of revelation ? Our understanding is 
so formed as to be able to ask some questions which it can 
never answer; its curiosity reaches farther than its inv esti- 
gation. Man has glimpses of spaces, the contents of which 
he cannot distinguish. And yet he is most profoundly inte- 
rested in these questions—Is there a God? Is the world 
eternal, or created by God? Have I a soul? Is my soul 
denthlens. or will it die with my body? Is this my true 
place? Am TI to look for my highest happiness here, or in 
another life? Am I in my original condition, as it was first 
plauned? Was man created in and for this ignorance and 
uncertainty, or, if not, how did he fall into it, and how may 
he deliver himeolf totin it? Revelation seems to answer 
these questions, but if its answer is only an enigma it does 
no more than seem. Nature, without revelation, gives us as 
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many enigmas as we please. To reduce the teaching of 
revelation to the progressive elucidation of a riddle, is to 
confound natural science and revelation. The distinction of 
their teaching is not that one instructs by things, the other by 
words,—for revealed tradition may be per petuated i in sy mbols 
and ceremonies,—but that, whereas the lesson ef nature is 
obscure, dubious, capable of various interpretations, sugges- 
tive of questions that it either cannot answer or cannot with 
the answer afford any criterion of its truth, the lesson of 
revelation clears the obseuri ity, answers the doubt, fixes the 
sense, and provides the criterion. If this is denied, it will 
be difficult to distinguish between revelation and nature ; 
revelation will come to be considered a phase of nature, a 
natural and instinctive utterance of the understanding. 
When revealed truth is made to depend upon and vary 
with the interpretation of Scripture, and when criticism is 
continually modifying this interpreti ition, it socn comes to 
be understood that revel: ation is a rough ore, which needs to 
be smelted and refined, that man may render it clearer, im- 
prove it, and alter it. ‘But if man can mend it, the original 
can hardly have been of more than human contrivance. “If 
Christianity,” says Mr. George Combe, “ was freed from many 
errors by the revival and spread of mere scholastic learning 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, much more m: iV we 
expect that the interpretations of Scripture will be purified, 
corrected, and elucidated by the flood of light which the 
modern sciences will one day shed upon religion.’ * What 
our forefathers could reform 300 years ago, we and our chil- 
dren may reform again and again. “ What thought can 
— another thought can mend” Religion, considered as 
a subject for mending and patching, must alw avs be open 
to reconsideration and doubt. Though the original datum, 
whether a revealed or a natural enigma, is not the pure issue 
of the brain, vet the whole interpre ‘tation is so; and in this 
religion consists, just as science is the deduced law, not the 
natural fact. Religion, then (according to this theory), is 
investigation ; but wherever inv estigation is a duty, doubt is 
it duty. But to acknowledge a propositic m to be revealed by 
God, and then to doubt of its truth, is impossible : thus a new 
definition of revelation is found needtul-—it must be derived 
from man, not from God. Both revelation and science must 
be supposed to be equally human: revelation must be the 
happy guess of a mind guided by its fellow-feeling with 
nature; science, the ceneralisation ‘of the results of our ob- 
servation ofnature. One is hypothesis, the other experiment. 
Revelation is the prophetic dream of what should be ; science 
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is the demonstration of what is. Revelation is the vague, 
terror-stricken fecling of the force of nature; science is the 
clear picture of the Cosmos. Man’s hopes and fears helped 
him to the revelation of the spiritual world ; science purifies 
his view, and gives a natural ex planation of what appeared 
above nature. “ Revelati ion, says Miss Martineau, ‘ only an- 
ticipates man’s knowledge, and therefore when the knowledge 
is arrived at in natural course the revelation expires ; it is an 
instrument of temporary use, and falls to pieces when done 
with.” Science examines the vague presentiments of revela- 
tion, and verifies or explodes them. ‘Thus revealed religion 
becomes a “branch of philosophy,” the philosophy of the 
hypothetie: al, with Mr. Combe ; or a poetical reverie, with Mr. 
I’. Newman, “ created by the inward instincts of the soul, 
and alterw ards pruned and chastened by the sceptical under- 
standing ;” or, with Reymond Lully, a “blind groping in the 
dark, soon to be superseded by the daylight of science. 
“Faith is the instrument of cognition for the rude and un- 
lettered, reason for the educated and subtle mind; faith is 
blind and blundering, like the touch ; reason nimble and sure, 
like the sight.” Thus does the theory that revelation is a 
divine enigma grac dually solved by reason, soon lead to the 
conclusion that it is not divine at all. 

“Still,” it may be said, “is there not a progress in Scrip- 
tural criticism? Are not several interpretations, formerly 
received, now exploded? Is there not a perpetual variation 
ir the opinions of Christians about history, science, and phi- 
losophy, and a perpetual application of Scriptural language 
to each new view?” ‘This is true. But in the midst of all 
these inconstancies there may be, and there is, a constant ele- 
ment, a nucleus of unvarying dogma, which is the essence 
of the revelation and the true object of faith. The variations, 
at most, only affect the proofs and illustrations of these 
dogmas, not their substance. Without this invariable ele- 
ment revelation would be destroyed, or confounded with the 
variable element which each man may interpret as he sees 
good. The supposition that all religion may be reformed, 
that man may discuss on their own merits doctrines which 
he can only know by revelation, and that the progress of 
religious illumination grows out of the advance of science, 
confounds revelation with nature, and makes it only an im- 
pression or symbol of God’s attributes, left to man ‘to inter- 
pret as he can. If nature and revelation are to be contrasted, 
we must own that the truths revealed are really revealed— 
are told plainly, and may be known infallibly. To maintain 
that they were imperfectly understcod in former times, is to 
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imply that revelation was a deceitful oracle, pretending to 
answer a question that it really left unanswered; it is to 
affirm that God propounded to our fathers a riddle which He 
left for us to solve. But is a riddle a revelation ? 

Kant has proved from a criticism of the reason itself, and 
the history of philosophy proves experimentally, that reason 
alone can give no secure answer to the great questions of the 
soul. Natural science does not pretend to answer them : it 
catalogues facts, makes statistical tables, and generalises the 
results, but at last has no more than a classified index to the 
book of nature, and an inventory of sensations. Not a step 
has been made towards a knowledge of the origin, essence, 
and destination of the world and man. “No power of 
genius,’ says Emerson, “has yet had the smallest effect in 
explaining existence ; the perfect enigma remains.” ‘The 
human mind,” says George Combe, Cig incapable of pene- 
trating to a knowledge of the substance or essence of any 
being or thing in the. universe; all that it can discover are 
qualities and modes of action.” But our minds are so con- 
stituted as to be continually and urgently asking for more 
than this— What am I? what is the world? who made me, 
and why?” Science has no answer, and owns her ignorance. 
But scientific men often couple with the confession of their 
impotence the assertion that these questions are absolutely 
unanswerable, that phenomena are the only realities, and 
that whoever professes to have learnt about substance is 
either a fool or knave. But is it conceivable that man must 
ask questions to which there cannot be an answer? Ifa man 
comes forward to answer them; if his answer is found by 
those who receive it wonderfully adapted to the wants of the 
soul, opening like a key the most intricate wards; if more- 
ever the man says, “‘ This is no happy guess of mine—it was 
revealed to me, no matter how; but in proof of the fact of 
revelation I am commissioned to give these signs ;” if upon 
this he heals diseases by a word, raises the dead from the 
tomb, stills the winds and waves, predicts future events which 
duly come to pass,—then is not the mind forced in spite of 
itself to believe? Under these circumstances, is it not an 
absurd puzzle to say that though the mind can ask the ques- 
tions, it cannot receive the answer ? 

And to this answer Science can have nothing to object. 
She has already put herself out of court by confessing that 
she neither knows the essence of things, nor can discover it ; 
she cannot, then, object to what revelation tells us about this 
essence. If the answer had come from the mind that asked 
the question, Science might criticise the powers of the mind ; 
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but when the answer comes from one who proves by signs 
that he is in communication with the supernatural world, 
Science has only to examine his credentials; to object in 
limine that the communication is impossible is to beg the 
question. All her real rights are comprised in this office—to 
examine whether the credentials or signs are true, and 
whether in the articles proposed to our faith, or in the modes 
by which they are made known and recommended to us, there 
is any thing contradictory to the principles of the under- 
standing, or : the demonstrated truths of science. 

We have no space left to consider the relations between 
the faith in its fourth sense of the dogmas of religion, and 
science considered as the whole body of known natural truth. 
The subject is a vast one, and well deserves an attentive 
analysis. 








EXPECTATION OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THERE is nothing which so favourably distinguishes modern 
from ancient historians as the importance which they allow 
to the immaterial metaphysical agents in human affairs, 
and their attempts to trace the progress of idcas, as well as 
the succession of events, and the reaction of one upon the 
other. Among those ideas which are at once causes and 
effects, which influence one series of events by reflecting 
another, the most important, but the most difficult to esti- 
mate, are the ideas which a nation entertains of its history. 
In its interpretation of its own experience it forms and ex- 
presses its notion of its own character and destiny, of its 
appointed part in the world and in the designs of God, and 
the lessons, the warnings, and the tendencies, by which it 
consents to be guided. These notions become a part as well 
as a result of its nature and of its history, and irresistibly 
direct its conduct. It is not, therefore, without reason that 
a living historian has reproduced in its legendary and poetic 
garb the story of early Rome, not so much in opposition to 
the conclusions of modern criti cism, but because, in order 
to understand a people’s history, we must know its own idea 
of it, and must give a just weight to fables, not as truths, 
but as forces. So much truth there is in the s saying that a 
people would be in the power of the man who should have 
the making of its ballads. 

The present derives its explanation from the past, as the 
past hecomes intelligible from the present ; causes must be 
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examined in their effects, and effects understood in their 
causes. Neither is intelligible when considered alone. 
** What is the present but the shadow cast, 
Part by the future, partly by the past ?” 

There is a prophetic office in history, and our notions of 
the future are shaped according to our experience of the 
past. A people that has a consistent view of its career and 
of its position inevitably forms, in harmony with this view, 
some idea of the things that are to come. It discerns its 
ideal in the direction it has previously pursued, and its 
memories justify its anticipation. All these are part of the 
influences that form its character and spirit, and deeply 
modify its bearing. The past acts upon our conduct chiefly 
by the views of the future which it suggests, and the expec- 
tations it creates. It influences the present through the 
future. In their own glorious or mournful recollections 
nations found the hopes, the aspirations, and the fears 
which guide their course. Not because men act in uncon- 
scious conformity with their expectations, and bend their 
conduct according to their notions of fate, but forasmuch as 
history is not a result of human design, because there is 
something deeper than interest or conjecture in popular 
instinct, because patience and longanimity are attributes of 
the Providence which leads by long but sure preparation to 
great results, and conducts innumerable streams by the same 
current to the same goal, because intellizible warnings pre- 
cede great catastrophes, and nations read as it were in their 
consciences the signs of the times; therefore there is a 
teaching in history which is equivalent to prophecy, and in 
which the historian recognises both a power and a token. 

Yet this is an element of their science which modern 
historians have altogether neglected. Many of the chapters 
of the famous history of human error have been written, and 
the imponderables and curiosities of history have been speci- 
ally cultivated ; but none have cared to trace the influence of 
prophecy on events, or rather of events on prophecy, and the 
reality of ideas of this kind has not been admitted. We 
have had writers who delight in portents and prodigies, and 
writers who believe in nothing but fixed laws; but none 
have adopted into their inquiry the influence of that sort 
of prescience and prediction which ought to have been at- 
tractive to both, because it is a creat instance of divine 
mercy, and at the same time the highest effort of human 
wisdom. Marvel-mongers have discouraged sober men from 
Inquiring for reasonable instances of a faculty which degene- 
rates easily into the marvellous, and prophecies have been 
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noted and remembered in proportion to their unreasonable- 
ness and ineredibility. But they are really both instructive 
and characteristic when they are founded on the signs of 
the times, and are uttered by men capable of discerning and 
exhibiting in the circumstances and conditions of their own 
age the seeds and causes of impending change. And this 
foresight, the privilege at first of the highest minds, era- 
dually extends, as the development of things converts the 
speculation of the few into the instinct of the many; that 
which was at first a prediction becomes a proverb and a 
commonplace, and the truth, which the wisest had divined, 
grows into a power when it is believed by the mass. 

No instance of this can be found which is more remark- 
able than the gradual rise of an almost general expectation 
of the Revolution, which had almost a hundred years of pre- 
paratory growth, and which was ripened and announced in 
every sphere of society and in every region of thought, in 
France. For it proceeded from no isolated cause, but came 
as the result of the whole political, social, religious, and intel- 
lectual progress of the age; as a judement on the Church 
and on the State, on the Court and the Parliament, on the 
administration of justice and on the administration of finance, 
on errors of philosophy and politics, ethics and literature 

and in every department in which the great convulsion w as 
pr epared, we may discover, along with the germ, the antici- 
pation of what was to come; in every step of that down- 
ward course, at each period of that century of decline, from 
the time of Leibnitz to the time of Burke, as the conse- 
quence became more inevitable, the prospect became more 
distinct, and the presentiment more positive. 

“What must appear most strange,” says Tocqueville, “ to 
us who have before our eyes the w wrecks of so many revolu- 
tions, is that even the notion of a violent revolution was 
absent from the thoughts of our fathers. It was not dis- 
cussed, 1t was not even conceived. . In that French 
society of the cighteenth century which was about to fall 
into the aby SS, 1 nothing had yet given warning of decline.”* 
It is surprising that so ereat 2 writer should have been be- 
trayed into such a mistake. ‘I'rue it is that the blindness 

end ignorance of m: any was one of the marvels and one of 
the calamities of that age; but itis astonishing, not so much 
if we consider the dancer that was really approaching, as 
the alarm with which it was expected. 


** A thousand horvid prophecies foretold it : 
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* Liancien Régime et la Révelution, p. 219. 
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A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

And all the maladies of sinking states,— 
When public villany, too strong for justice, 
Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin.’ 

At the time of the greatest prosperity of Lewis XIV., 
when the French monarchy had reached the moment of its 
utmost splendour, the consequences of absolutism began to 
be foreseen. It made itself felt at the close of the seventeenth 
century in every way, and every where it created instruments 
by which retribution was to come. The Church was op- 
pressed, the Protestants persecuted or exiled, Jansenism con- 
verted by severity from a party into a sect, from an adver- 
sary into a disease; the aristocracy was degraded, the people 
exhausted by taxes and wars, society corrupted, literature 
rendered unproductive by a selfish and haughty patronage. 
In all these things men saw omens of ruin. Racine, in 1698, 
lost the favour of the king by a memoir which he presented 
to Madame de Maintenon, on the state of the nation. ‘Does 
he think,” cried Lewis, “that he knows every thing because 
he knows how to make admirable verses? and because he is 
a great poet, does he want to be minister?” <A hundred 
years later, Napoleon, who was no patron of literature, de- 
clared that if Corneille were living, he would make him 
minister; but Lewis was accustomed to see in poets only 
an object of patronage. Duclos relates that the Bishop of 
Limoges (Charpin) wrote to the king with so much power 
on the sufferings of the people, that “Lewis was touched to 
such a degree that his health suffered. Soon after another 
appeal for the nation was made by a man who was the fore- 
most in another line. In 1707 Vauban published his Dime 
Royale, in which he describes the misery of the people, and 
demands a total revolution in the system of government. 
Ten per cent of the population lived by alms; fifty per cent 
were too poor to give alms; thirty per cent were fort mal- 
aisées, embarrassées de ilettes et de proces ; about one per 
cent he reckoned fort d leur aise. Yet at that time there 
were no signs of communism, or even of sedition, among the 
poor. The revolutionary ideas had not gone down from the 
palace and the study to the cottage, so that it did not occur 
to men to question the right by which they suffered. Next 
to Vauban the loftiest character in the French army was a 
Huguenot, Marshal Catinat, and he was the first to perceive 
that the evils of the State were leading to a revolution. 
“France,” he said, “is rotten from head to foot ; it must and 
will happen that she will be thrown upside down.” 

But the most earnest and prophetic protest against the 
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system of Lewis XIV. was that of Fénelon. In the war of 
the Spanish Succession the ambition of the king had in- 
volved him in an enterprise far beyond the resources of the 
country, and which raised to a tyrannical pitch the require- 
ments and the authority of the State. After nine years of 
unsuccessful war, the defeat of Malplaquet brought the State 
to the verge of ruin, and Lewis opened negotiations for peace 
at Gertruydenbere. He offered Alsace and Spain as the 
condition of a treaty ; he even agreed to pay subsidies to the 
allies for the purpose of expelling his grandson from his 
Spanish throne; and the conferences were only broken off 
when his enemies insisted that he should also send his armies 
to fight against the cause which he had upheld for so many 
years. In this extremity the disgraced Archbishop of Cam- 
bray wrote a memoir on the state of the country, and on the 
means of saving it. 

“For my part, if I were to undertake to judge of the 
state of France by the traces of government which I see on 
this frontier, I should conclude that it exists only by a 
miracle ; that it is an old broken-down machine, which con- 
tinues by the force of the impetus it formerly received, and 
which will be destroyed utterly at the first shock. The 
people no longer live the life of human beings, and their pa- 
tience is so hardly tried that it can no longer be relied on. 

As they have nothing to hope for, they have nothing to fear. 

The nation is falling into contempt, and is becoming 
the object of public scorn. There is no longer in the people, 
in our soldiers, or in our officers, either affection, or esteem, 
or confidence, or hope of recovery, or awe for authority.” 

The remedy which he proposed was the restoration of 
constitutional government by the convocation of Notables ; 
the remedy which was resorted to after eighty years, when 
it was too late. “I would have it left to the wisest and 
most considerable men in the nation to seek the resources 
necessary to save the nation itself. ... . It would be neces- 
sary that every body should know how the funds are applied, 
so that all might be convinced that nothing should be em- 
ployed on the expenses of the Court. I admit that such a 
change might disturb the minds of men, and carry them 
suddenly from an extreme dependence toa dangerous excess 
of liberty. It is from fear of this drawback that T do not pro- 
pose that the States-General be convoked, which would other- 
wise be very necessary, and which it would be most important 
to restore.” But two years later Fénelon insisted on the 
absolute necessity of triennial sessions of the States-General. 

Taking a wider survey than that which his great con- 
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temporary confined to his own country, Leibnitz considered 
the preference which was already given to the natural and the 
exact sciences over historical studies as the commencement 
of a vast revolution. Tle is speaking of historical criticism, 
and goes on to say, “I believe that if this art, which was so 
long forgotten, has reappeared with brilliant effect, and has 
been SO carefully cultivated in the last two centuries, 
it is an act of Divine Providence which had chiefly in view 
to spread more light on the truth of the Christian religion. 
History and criticism are really necessary only to es- 
tablish the truth of Christianity. For I cannot doubt that 
if the art of criticism were ever totally to perish, the human 
instruments of divine faith, that is, the motives of credibility, 
will perish at the same time. .... I believe that the great 
obstacle to Christianity in the East is that these nations are 
completely ignorant of universal history, and do not there- 
fore feel the force of those demonstrations by which the truth 
of our religion is established. I see with regret the 
class of critical scholars daily diminishing, so that it may be 
expected to disappear altogether. . . . The disputes on re- 
ligion encouraged and excited this sort of study, for there is 
no evil that does not give birth to some good. .... But at 
leneth, these disputes having devenerated into open war, 
and wise men seeing that after such long discussions and 
great bloodshed nothing had been gained, it happened that 
they began to make peace, and many persons grew disgusted 
with these questions, and in general with the study of former 
ages. ‘Then ensued a revolution which was a new epoch in 
learning. Writers celebrated for splendid discoveries and 
successful systems turned men’s minds to the study of na- 
ture, civing them the hope that with the help of mathematics 
they might succeed in knowing her. . . . Since that time an- 
cient learning and solid erudition have fallen into a sort of 
contempt; so ‘that some authors affect to employ no quotations 
in their writings, either to hint at their genius, or to disguise 
their indolence. It is in the interest of religion “that 
sound learning should be preserved. Casaubonus gave a 
warning in his English writings, where he says with reason 
that he has great fears for piety, if the study of antiquity and 
classical literature is neglected for the sake of natural science.” 
Elsewhere he speaks of “the general revolution which men- 
aces Europe with the destruction of all that remains in the 
world of the generous sentiments of the ancients.’ 

These opinions were amply confirmed by the events of 
later times. La Harpe, one of the few conspicuous infidels 
whom the Revolution converted, once said in his lectures at 
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the Lycée, “ Atheism is a pernicious doctrine, the enemy of 
social order and of all government.” Ie was denounced by 
Lalande, the great geometrician, who declared that he hoped 
this abomination had been uttered, not “par scélératesse, 
mais par imbécillité.” Condorcet says of algebra, “It in- 
cludes the principles of a universal instrument applicable 
to every combination of ideas.” And in another passage he 
shows in a striking way the truth of what Leibnitz said con- 
cerning the social and political influence of mathematics and 
natural philosophy: ‘“ All errors in politics and morals are 
based on philosophic errors, which, again, are allied to phy- 
sical errors. There exists neither a religious system, nor a 
supernatural extravagance, which is not founded on ignor- 
ance of the laws of nature.’”’* 

It was in reference to the same class of phenomena that 
Du Bos wrote in 1719: “The philosophic spirit will soon 
do with great part of Europe what was formerly done to it 
by the Goths and Vandals, provided it continues to advance 
at the same rate as for the last seventy years.’ but there 
were few who could distinguish at that early period the dan- 
gerous tendencies ofa species of literature which was but 
just beginning, and which was still overshadowed by the 
reputation of the Augustan age, and many years went by 
before the ideas of the 18th century manifested to the world 
their destructive character. During the Regency other fears 
predominated, and the general discontent displayed itself by 
an address to the King of Spain, praying him to deliver 
France from the evils that threatened her from a despotism 
exercised by Dubois on behalf of the Duke of Orleans. 

The conspiracy, which was discovered and suppressed, 
aimed at the union of the French and Spanish crowns. The 
States-General were to be summoned ; and in their memorial 
to Philip V. it was intended that they should express them- 
selves in the following terms: “We do not vainly flatter 
ourselves, sire, in feeling persuaded that we shall hear from 
your mouth these consoling words,—‘ I feel for your suffer- 
ings; but what remedy can I apply? ..... You will see, 
sire, that union which is so necessary to both crowns 
accomplished in a manner which would render them irre- 
sistible. By this means you will restore tranquillity to a 
people who look on you as their father, and who cannot be 
indifferent to you. By this means you will prevent misfor- 
tunes which we dare not contemplate, and which you are 
compelled to foresee. How your majesty would reproach 


* Esquisse d’un Tableau historique des Progrés de l’Esprit humain, pp. 
285, 313. 
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yourself, if that should happen which we have so much 
reason to apprehend!” The long and peaceful administra- 
tion of Fleury postponed the evil day, and the alarm sub- 
sided ; whilst Marshal Saxe even gave a transient lustre to 
the reign by the victory of Fontenoy. But while there was 
an apparent interruption in the decline of the State, the de- 
cline of religion was evident; and from time to time the 
clergy drew attention to it, and pointed out the danger which 
would ensue to the whole fabric of society from the increase 
of unbelief. For fifty years before the revolution their warn- 
ings were incessant. 

In a panegyric on St. Augustine, pronounced 1736, 
Father Neuville said: “et these detestable systems con- 
tinue to extend and to strengthen themselves, and their 
devouring poison will end by consuming the principles, the 
props, and supports which are necessary to the State...... 
Then, however flourishing the empire, it must all fall asun- 
der, sink down, and perish. ‘To destroy it there will be no 
need of the thunders of God ; Heaven may trust to the earth 
for the accomplishment of its revenge. Carried away by the 
frenzy of the nation, the State will be plunged into an abyss 
of anarchy, confusion, slumber, inaction, decline and decre- 
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pitude.” Twenty years later, Caveirac wrote: “The revo- 
lution of which I speak has already made great progress, 
and I pray the reader’s attention to it..... The enemy is at 
our gates, and nobody sees him. He has confederates in the 
place, and all men are asleep. Bishops and magistrates, 
what will your astonishment be, when, at your waking, you 
will see the revolution accomplished !”’ A few years before 
this was published Lord Chesterfield had made the same 
remark. ‘ All the symptoms which I have ever met with 
in history previous to great changes and revolutions in go- 
vernment now exist and daily increase in France.” This 
was in 1753. In 1763 Labat preached a sermon at Paris, in 
which he spoke of the decline of religion and the progress of 
philosophy, in consequence of the character of the govern- 
ment, from which, he said, “a revolution must sooner or 
later ensue, and it is not far distant.” 

On many occasions, but especially at the Conterence of 
1770, the clergy invoked the protection of the government 
against the progress of unbelief; and they showed, with great 
justice, that the Church was not free while there was no 
restraint upon the publication of the most dangerous books. 
“Tt is this fatal liberty,” they said, “which has introduced 
among our island neighbours that confused multitude of 
sects, opinions, and parties, that spirit of independence and 
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rebellion, which has so often shaken the throne or stained 
it with blood. Amongst ourselves it may produce still more 
fatal consequences ; for it would find, in the inconstancy of 
the nation, in its activity, its love of change, its impetuous 
and inconsiderate ardour, additional means for causing the 
most strange revolutions, and for precipitating it into all the 
horrors of anarchy.” It was at the instance of the Bishops 
that Séguier, the Attorney-General, delivered his celebrated 
discourse to the Parliament demanding the condemnation of 
certain books. In several parts it resembles, almost literally, 
the paper we have just quoted. But he cited so many of 
the most powerful passages from the works he was assailing, 
and met them with such feeble replies, that 1t was supposed 
the whole thing was an act of perfidious irony. The fol- 
lowing sentences show how clearly the position was under- 
stood. “A sort of confederacy unites a number of writers 
against religion and the government..... With one hand 
they have tried to shake the throne, with the other they 
have sought to overturn the altar..... The government 
ought to tremble at the toleration of a sect of ardent unbe- 
lievers, who seem to wish to excite the people to sedition, 
under pretence of enlightening them..... Their desires will 
be satisfied only when they have placed the executive and 
the legislative power in the hands of the multitude; when 
they have destroyed the necessary inequality of ranks and 
conditions; when they have degraded the majesty of kings, 
made their authority precarious, and subordinate to the 
caprice of an ignorant crowd; and when, finally, by means 
of these strange alterations, they have thrown the whole 
world into anarchy, and the evils that are inseparable from 
it. Perhaps, in the troubles and confusion into which they 
have brought the nations, these pretended philosophers and 
independent spirits intend to raise themselves above the 
common level, and to tell the people that those by whom 
they have been enlightened are alone fit to govern them.” 
Séguier lived to witness the 17th July 1789, when Lewis 
XVI. was brought to the Hétel de Ville, and he said, 
“Those are his first steps towards the scaffold.” 

When the great school of pulpit eloquence had died out 
in France with Masearon, the Abbé Poulle becaine the most 
popular preacher in the South. Preaching on the duties of 
civil life, he said: “Suffer patiently that decency and mo- 
rality shall be outraged, and you will introduce a boundless 
license which will destroy society. Those who boldly break 
the laws of God do not fear to break human laws; and bad 
Christians will always be bad citizens.” In his last sermon 
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he said: “ All is lost, religion, morality, civil society. You 
deemed formerly that our prophecies were the exaggerations 
of an excessive zeal. We ourselves did not imagine that 
they would be so soon fulfilled.”* The Abbé de Boulogne, 
who became a bishop under the Restoration, said in the 
Eloge du Dauphin, which he published in 1779, “He saw 
the fatal revolution preparing ; the invasion of the impious, 
more fatal than that of the barbarians; and, as a conse- 
uence, the national spirit spoilt and degraded.” 

The Bishop of Lescar published a Pastoral in the year 
1783, in which he rebuked both the clergy and the nobles, 
and foretold the approaching retribution. “Do you wish 
that, armed with the law, and led by the magistrates who are 
its depositaries, the poor should demand of you, rich men of 
the world, the portion of the inheritance of which you de- 
prive them? Do you wish that they should enter into our 
temples,—for the temple is made for man, not for God, who 
needs it not,—and strip the sanctuary of its most precious 
ornaments, whilst the ministers of the altar have no right to 
prevent it or to complain? Do you wish that they should 
pass from the house of the Lord to that of the priest and 
the Levite, and that, finding them plunged in abundance and 
luxury, they should grow indignant at the sight, break out 
in reproaches, and summon. them to judgment as ravishers of 
the goods intrusted to them for a worthier use?.... I see 
the reformers bear a sacrilegious hand on the ornaments of 
the sanctuary, load themselves eagerly with its spoils, close 
the doors of the house of God, or change its destination ; 
throw down our temples and drag from them the priests em- 
ployed in the sacrifice ; pursue outside its walls their impious 
victory ; insult our grief by their triumphs and feasting ; and 
desecrate by their impure libations vessels consecrated for 
the celebration of our most awful mysteries... . . And will 
you ask for signs and portents of the revolution which the 
Holy Spirit desires you to fear? Do you want more than 
the revolution itself, which, long prepared, advances with 
rapid strides, and accomplishes itself before your eyes q” 

The abominations of the reign of Lewis XV. were such 
that men marvelled less at the general consciousness of 


* La Harpe quotes the following sentences with just praise (Cours de 
Littérature, xiv. 86,112, 113): ‘ La piété est si méprisée qu'il n’y a plus d’hy- 
pocrites.” ‘Nous savons que toute ignorance volontaire et affectée, loin 
d’ctre une excuse, est elle-méme un crime de plus.” “ Nos instructions ont 
dégénéré; elles se ressentent de la corruption des meeurs qu’elles combattent; 
elles ont perdu de leur premiére onction en perdant de leur ancienne simpli- 
cité. Nous nous le reprochons en gémissant, vous nous le reprochez peut- 
Ctre avec malignité; mais ne yous en prenez qua yous-mémes.” 
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danger than at the duration of the State. “I know not,” 
said Benedict XIV., “what can be the power that sustains 
France over the precipice into which she is ever ready to 
fall.” And Clement XIV. said: “Can any other proof of 
the existence of a Providence be required than to see France 
flourishing under Lewis XV.?” 

There was one who did not fear to give expression before 
the King himself to the universal indignation and hatred. 
This was the Abbé de beauvais, after wards Bishop of Sénez, 
who preached at Versailles during the Lent of 1774. The 
boldness and severity of his first sermon astonished and of- 
fended the court; but Lewis a délaré qwil faisait son métier. 
He spoke, say the Mémoires Secrets, which we are quoting, 
of the misfortunes of the State, of the ruin of the finances, 
and of the abuse of authority.* On Maundy Thursday his 
sermon terrified the king. Ie spoke of the troubles of the 
poor, of the corruption of the rich, of the love which the 
people had shown the king when he was in danger thirty 
years before ; and he told him that that love had grown cold; 
that the people, oppressed with imposts, could do nothing 
but groan under its own trials. This made a deep impression 
on Lewis XV. ; he spoke graciously to the preacher, and re- 
minded him of his engagement to preach at court in the Lent 
of 1776. A few weeks later he was dead, and Beauvais had 
to preach at his funeral. wae had obtained, by his courage 
at Versailles, the right to speak without disguise at St. Denis ; 
and he declared that the day of punishment for the nation 
was at hand. “There will be no more superstition, because 
there will be no move religion; no false heroism, because 
there will be no honour; no prejudices, because there will 
be no principles S; no hypocrisy, because there will be no 
virtues! Audacious spirits, behold the devastation caused 
by your systems, and tremble at your success! Revolution 
more fatal than the heresies which have changed around us 
the face of several states! They have left at least a wo orship 
and morals, but our unhappy children are to have neither 
worship nor God.” 

The Pastoral of the Bishop of Alais on this occasion con- 
tains a striking picture of the misery of France. “ Let the 
monarch love God, and he will love his people ; and froin the 
foot of his throne he will carry his henatbiount view into the 
provinces, where the miserable inhabitants are sometimes 
without bread, or often wet it with their tears... .. And 
we shall no longer see the kingdom divided as it were into 
two classes, in one of which the spoils of the provinces serve 


* vi, 293, 
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as a trophy to the luxury and splendour of a few families, as 
contemptible by their origin as by their lives, who never see 
any superfluity in their opulence ; whilst in the other thou- 
sands of families hardly obtain what i is necessary from pain- 
ful toil, and seem to reproach Providence with this humi- 
liating iniquity.” Meantime, Lia Luzerne, the Bishop of 
Langres, delivered a panegyric of the dead king at Notre 
Dame, in which he compared the various reigns of French 
kings, and concluded that the people had never been so 
happy as under Lewis XV. 

In the reign of Lewis XVI. no preacher was more re- 
nowned than Beauregard, who seems beyond all others to 
have been gifted w ith a presentiment of definite c: alamities. 
“The axe and the hammer,” he said on one occasion, “ are 
in the hands of the philosophers ; they await only the favour- 
able moment to destroy the altar and the throne.” <A passage 
in one of his sermons at Notre Dame became famous by the 
literal fulfilment, in the same place, a few years later, of the 
prophecy it contained: “Yes, O Lord, Thy temples will be 

pillaged and destroyed, Thy festivals abolished, Thy name 
cakennh Thy worship proscribed. But what do I hear ? 
Great God! what do I behold? The holy hymns which 
made the sacred arches resound in Thy honour are succeeded 
by profane and licentivus songs! And thou, infamous di- 
vinity of paganism, obscene Venus, comest here to take 
audaciously the place of the living God, to seat thyself on 
the throne of the Holy of Holies, and to receive the cuilty 
incense of thy new adorers.” On Passion Sunday 1789 he 
preached before the king, when, interrupting his sermon for 
a moment, he suddenly exclaimed, “France! France! thy 
hour is at hand; thou shalt be convulsed and confounded !” 

Parallel with these vaticinations of the cler rey of France, 
and abundantly justifying them, we find in the writings 
of the infidels similar expectations, and a constant desire to 
accomplish that which their adversaries so mugh dreaded. 
It has been much questioned whether they really desired 
such a revolution as ultimately ensued. Many of them be- 
came its victims; and Rousseau, the master of the Jacobins, 
had a horror of bloodshed: the establishment of liberty, he 
said, would be too dearly purchased if 1t cost a single hu- 
man life. It has been said with some truth that if Voltaire 
had lived to behold the effect of his writings, he would 
have taken a cross in his hand, and preached against him- 
self; yet he well knew, and rejoiced to know, that in pulling 
down the Church of France he was destroying the State. In 
1764, April 2, he writes: “All that I see is sowing the 
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seeds of a revolution, which will inevitably ensue, and which 
I shall not have the happiness to behold. The French 
arrive slowly at every thing, but at least they do arrive. 
The light has been so widely spread, that there will be an 
explosion at the first opportunity, and then there will be a 
famous row.” In the following year, April 5th, he writes 
to D'Alembert, “ The world is growing less green at a furious 
pace. A great revolution in men’s minds announces itself 
on every side.’ And, 15th October 1766, he writes to the 
same correspondent, “Can you not tell me what will be the 
result in thirty years of the revolution going on in the minds 
of men from Naples to Moscow ?” 

Rousseau had not the same ferocity of temper; he was 
animated by ideals, not by passion; and when he wrote, 
“We are e approaching a state of crisis, and the age of revo- 
lution,” he did not know that it would be the fruit of his 
own doctrines. The Contrat Social had an immediate suc- 
cess in France. The entry in the Journal of Bachaumont 
is as follows: “3 September 1762. The Contrat Social is 
gradually becoming known: it is highly important that a 
book of this kind should not ferment in heads easily ex- 
cited ; it would lead to very serious disorders. .... How- 
ever he merely develops the maxims which all men have 
grav en in their hearts.” At the beginning of the same year 
he says, that the Gazette de France owed its popularity, not 
to its veracity, but to its republican tone. It is easy, there- 
fore, to understand the success of Rousseau’s book in France. 
At Geneva the secular authorities condemned it, and a great 
disturbance ensued. The ministers of the Reformed Church 
declared that the government had acted from party spirit, 
because the Contrat Social maintains the real democratic 
principles in opposition to the aristocratic system, which 
they were seeking to introduce. We are told that the 
French Da uphin censured the Emile because it attacks 
religion, disturbs society, and the civil order; and can only 
serve to make men miserable. Somebody said that the Con- 
rat Social had also been considered very dangerous. “That 
is a different thing,” said the prince ; “it attacks only the 
authority of sovereigns; that is a thing that will bear dis- 
cussion. There is much to be said; it is more open to con- 
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Raynal ¢ xpressed the sentiments of Rousseau, with the 
cynicism which was peculiar to him, in his History of the 
Indies: “When will that exterminating angel come who will 
cut Sew n every thing that lifts its ead’. and will reduce all 
level?” Helvetius, disgusted at finding his 
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country so hopelessly remote from his ideal state, augurs as 
follows in the preface to his work De lHomme: “This de- 
graded nation is the scorn of Europe. No salutary crisis 
will restore its liberty ; it will perish by consumption ; con- 
quest is the only remedy of its misfortunes.” Condorcet, 
who may have changed his opinion before he destroyed him- 
self in the midst of the Revolution, whose advent had filled 
him with joy, was more sanguine than Helvetius: “Is not 
this nation destined by the very nature of things to give 
the first impulse to that revolution which the ‘friends of 
humanity expected with so much hope and impatience? It 
could not fail to begin with France.”* In another place he 
describes the influence and position of the infidel philoso- 
phers in France. ‘ Often the government rewarded them 
with one hand, whilst it paid their calumniators with - 
other ; proscribed them, and was proud that fate had pu 
their birthplace on its territory; punished them for ome 
opinions, and would have been ashamed to be suspected of 
not sharing them.”+ 

The Systeme Social of Mustel, published in 1773, is an 
elaborate satire on France, and a plea for revolution: “The 
condition of a people that is beginning to be instructed, to 
desire enlightenment, to occupy itself with great and useful 
things, is by no means desperate. Whilst tyranny makes 
continual efforts to divert men’s minds from reflection, its 
strokes lead back to it at every moment; and this reflection, 
aided by circumstances, must sooner or later succeed in 
destroying the tyranny. It cannot long survive among a 
people that reasons. . . Ifa people is wholly degenerate, 
oppression incites it to fury ; ; its ignorance prevents it from 
reasoning; and as soon as it loses patience, it destroys with- 
out reasoning those whom it considers the instruments of its 
sorrows. Slaves without enlightenment exterminate without 
foresight or reflection the blind tyrants who oppress them.”’} 
In another book . which was condemned by the Parliament 
in 1773, he says: “A people that undertakes to throw off 
the yoke of despotism risks nothing, for slavery is assuredly 
the last degree of misery. It has not only the right of re- 
fusing to receive that form of government, but the right to 
throw it off.” 

The fanatical opinions of Diderot are well known. He 
not only desired the destruction of Church and State, but 
believed that it was not far distant. Broglie seeing him in 


* Esquisse, E 79. 
{ ibid. p. 263 ft Pp. 60, 61. 
§ Reilexions philosop hiques sur le Systeme a la Nature. 
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mourning, asked him whether he wore it for his friends the 
Russians. “If I had to wear mourning for a nation,” said 
Diderot, “I should not go so far to find one.” D’Alembert 
was less of a politician, and understood only the changes that 
occurred in science and literature. “It is difficult,” he says, 
“not to perceive that a remarkable change has taken place 
in many respects in our ideas ; a change which seems by its 
rapidity to promise a still greater. Time will fix the object, 
the nature, and the limits of this revolution, of which pos- 
terity will know better than we do the drawbacks and the 
advantages.” 

Next to the partition of Poland, there was no event which 
eratified the infidel party, and prepared men for the Revolu- 
tion, so much as the suppression of the Jesuits. When the 
news came from Spain, Frederic the Great wrote to Voltaire: 
“Cruel revolution! What may not the age which is to suc- 
eced our own expect? The wedge is put to the root of the 
tree... .. That edifice, sapped at its base, is about to fall ; 
and the nations will inscribe in their annals, that Voltaire 
was the author of this revolution.” There was a real bond 
of union and amity between the despotic king and the revo- 
lutionary writers. The object of Voltaire and his friends 
was not the destruction of all monarchy, but of all autho- 
rity connected with divine law. They were aristocrats and 
courtiers, and hated the old régime because of its alliance 
with the Church. The democratic school of Rousseau with- 
stood the blandishments of Frederic, Joseph, and Catherine, 
and affected a republican austerity. Yet the horrors of later 
years were due less to the speculations of Rousseau than to 
the ribaldry of Voltaire. There were others of the infidel 
school who saw the approach of great public disasters with- 
out desiring it. 

Condillac, the only metaphysical genius among them, 
published in 1775 his Cours d'Etude pour UInstruction du 
Prince de Parine, in which we find passages which prove 
that he saw the coming storm: “ Revolutions never hap- 
pen suddenly, because we do not change in one day our 
mode of thought and feeling. .... Ifa people seems sud- 
denly to alter its habits, its genius, and its laws, be sure 
that this revolution has been prepared long before, by a long 
series of events and by a long fermentation of passions. . . . 
The discomfort we feel in society is a warning to inform us 
of our faults, and to invite us to repair them. .... When 
the government falls into decay because morals have become 
corrupt ; when the new passions can no longer tolerate the 
old laws; when the commonwealth is infected with avarice, 
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prodigality, and luxury ; when minds are occupied in seek- 
ing enjoyments ; when wealth is more precious than virtue 
and freedom,—reform is impracticable.” His vision extended 
beyond the outburst of the Revolution, and embraced its 
consequences: “ The troubles of a people generally excite 
the ambition of its neighbours, who despise it, insult it, and 
at last declare war, because they hope to conquer and to 
subdue it. Ifthe strangers spare it, it will fall beneath a 
domesticenemy. The success of intriguers, who obtain offices 
of which they will not discharge the duties, will soon call 
into existence ambitious men who will openly aspire to 
sovereign power. There is no tyrant yet, and yet tyranny 
is already established. Exhausted by the movement, the 
agitation, the difficulties, and the disquiet that accompany 
an expiring liberty, men desire repose ; and in order to escape 
the caprice and the violence of an agitated and tumultuous 
oligarchy, they will give themselves a master.’* 

What was announced by the clergy and foreseen by phi- 
losophers was present also to the minds of statesmen who 
watched the course of public affairs from the middle of the 
century. In the year 1757 the Archbishop of Paris issued 
a Pastoral on the crime of Damiens. A reply appeared to it 
in which the following words occur: “ Let us open our eyes 
to the present condition of the kingdom. Do we not see in 
every part an unsteadiness which betrays a plan of subver- 
sion on the point of being executed?”+ Four years later, in 
1761, an anonymous letter reached the king, and left a deep 
impression. “ Your finances, sire, are in the greatest dis- 
order, and the great majority of States have perished through 
this cause... .. A seditious flame has sprung up in the 
very bosom of your parliament; you seek to corrupt them, 
and the remedy is worse than the disease.... . All the 
different kinds of liberty are connected: the philosophers 
and the Protestants tend towards republicanism, as well as 
the Jansenists : the philosophers strike at the root, the others 
lop the branches ; and their efforts, without being concerted, 
will one day lay the tree low. Add to this the Economists, 
whose object is political liberty, as that of the others is 
liberty of worship, and the government may find itself in 
twenty or thirty years undermined in every direction, and 
will then fall with a crash.’’} 

Choiseul, who for several years exercised an unlimited 
power in France, wrote a character of the Dauphin, in which 


* Vol. xvi. pp. 272, 284, 304, 305. . 
+ Lettre d’un Solitaire, in Recueil de Piéces sur Damiens, 1760, p. 146. 
t Mémoires de Mme. Hausset, p. 37. 
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he said: “If this prince remains what he is, it is to be 
feared that his imbecility, and the ridicule and the contempt 
which are the consequence, will naturally produce in this 
empire a decline which might deprive your majesty’s poste- 
rity of the throne.’* W hen Choiseul was dismissed, the 
Duke of Chartres called on him, and expressed his regret at 
what had occurred, declaring that the monarchy was lost. 
After the disgrace of Choiseul, his successor Maupeou ban- 
ished the Parliament of Paris, and destroyed the only rem- 
nant of independent authority and of freedom in France. 
The effect on the public mind was immense. A war of 
pamphlets followed, and in a few months ninety-five were 
published in defence of the minister. One of the arguments 
in favour of the coup d'état was, that the jurists were the 
authors of the despotism of the French government : “Tous 
les jurisconsultes francais avaient érigé la monarchie en 
despotisme.”’ We read in one of the numerous writings on 
the other side, called Le Maire du Palais: “This is a bar- 
barous flattery, which will cost France many tears, and per- 
haps blood. For all men are not equally submissive to the 
decrees of Providence. The seditious teaching of the infidels 
raises up in the State serpents, who will be easily irritated 
by hunger, and the standard of revolt will soon be unfurled. 
. . . « Thousands have already succumbed beneath the hor- 
rors of famine. ... When the people believes itself strongest, 
it rises in revolt ; if it is not, it murmurs and curses the 
tyrant. Hence so many revolutions in despotic states. “fF 
This act of tyranny added to the execration which was 
heaped on the last years of the reign of Lewis XV. In the 
year in which it occurred the unpopularity of the king was 
so great, that when he appeared at Neuilly nobody cheered 
him, and a wit said, “ When the king is deaf, the people are 
dumb.” The effect of Maupeou’s measure was to convert the 
magistracy from an instrument of despotism into an instru- 
ment of revolution ; for, when they were recalled in the next 
reign, they had become the enemies of the throne. This was 
understood by the Count of Provence, the most intelligent 
member of the royal family ; and he addressed a memoir to 
Lewis XVI. againt the proposed recall. ‘When they have 
recovered their places,” he said, “they will be lions ‘outeal 
of lambs ; they will use as a pretext the interests of the 
State, of the people, and of our lord the king. In the act of 
disobedience they will declare that they do not disobey ; the 
* Soulavie, Mémoires de Louis X VI, i. 95. 


T See the collection: Les Efforts de la Liberté contre le Despotisme de Mau- 
peou, 1772, pp. 70, 75, 83. 
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populace will come to their assistance, and the royal autho- 
rity will one day fall, crushed by the weight of their resist- 
ance. * 

The first minister of Lewis XVI. was Maurepas, who 
had been Secretary of State under Lewis XIV., but had been 
in disgrace under his successor. In the first year of his ad- 
ministration he received an anonymous letter on the state of 
the nation, in which he was told: “ You know that the 
whole kingdom is in a flame, that the administration of 
justice is almost suspended every where, . . . that the minds 
of men are embittered beyond the possibility of reconciliation, 
and that civil war is in the hearts of all.” 

Maurepas was asked whether he or the Foreign Secretary, 
Vergennes, had formed the project of the American war. 
His answer shows howe little prudence there was in the 
ministers of that school, and how little they endeavoured to 
provide against the evils they foresaw. “Neither of us,” he 
said; “at my age no plans are made, one is occupied only 
with the present, because one cannot reckon on the future. 

Vergennes and I lived from day to day, and but for 
Franklin’s threats we should still be amusing England, and 
should have concluded no treaty with the United States. 

I hope to live long enough to see the independence of 
America recognised, and England humbled ; that is all I 
promised the king.”+ 

Turgot considered that the war would be the ruin of 
France. He wrote to the king in April 1776: “We must 
confess that it ought to be avoided as the greatest of misfor- 
tunes, as it w ould render impossible for a long time, and 
perhaps for ever, a reform which is absolutely necessary for 
the prosperity of the State and the relief of the people.” t 
The dismissal of Turgot at the end of two years was con- 
sidered by many a great misfortune. Lacretelle says: “ Le 
parti philosophique “salarme, et prédit une révolution ; la 
guerre en retarda l’explosion.”§ No speech of that day is 
more characteristic than what was written by Vergennes to 
the king after the American war, in 1786: “There is no 
longer a clergy, or a nobility, or a third estate in France ; 
the distinction is fictitious, purely representative, and with- 
out real consequence. The monarch speaks ; all the rest is 
the people, and all obey. Is not France, in this position, 
arbiter of her rights abroad and flourishing at home? What 
can she desire more?” || These were the ideas of government 


* Soulavie, ii. 208. + Moniteur, i. 45. tf CSuvres de Turgot, iii. 190. 
§ Art de vérifier les Dates depuis 1770, 1821, i. 18. 
|| Montgaillard, Histoire de France, 1&27, i. 345. 
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which guided one of the most influential ministers in the 
last years before the fall of the monarchy. They are not a 
prediction of the Revolution, but an anticipation of that state 
of things which it was to introduce—absolute sovereignty 
on the one hand, and on the other equality in submission. 

Lewis XV. had said: “It is I who name the ministers 
of finance, but the public sends them away.” Necker was 
twice raised to office by public opinion against the wishes of 
the king and court. When he was first proposed to Maure- 
pas, the minister said: “ He is a republican ; a vouwdra nous 
républicaniser.” The freedom of his manners, and his ig- 
norance of etiquette, first revealed to the queen the immi- 
nence of some dreadful change. At his first audienee he 
took her hand and kissed it without asking leave. This, 
we learn, was deemed a more significant and alarming cir- 
cumstance than the attacks on the royal authority.* And 
the Maréchale de B. made the same discovery when the ad- 
vocate T’. took snuff in her presence, “ sans aucune politesse 
préalable.” The recall of Necker after his first disgrace was 
extremely distasteful to the king. “Then,” he said, “I 
must surrender my throne to him.” When he had yielded, 
he said to his family, “They have compelled me to recall 
Necker, which I was unwilling to do; but it will not be long 
before they repent. I shall do all he tells me, and you will 
see the consequences. + He was still more reluctant to ap- 
point Brienne. At length he gave way, saying: “ You are 
determined; but it may happen that you will be sorry for it.” 
That frivolous minister had an uneasy foreboding of evil 
ludicrously inadequate to the event. At the death of the 
Cardinal de Luynes he obtained as much as he could of the 
benefices which had belonged to him. “I take my precau- 
tions,” he said ; “for I fear that before long the clergy will 
pay the penalty of all that is going on, and I shall deem 
myself fortunate if I retain half of what I am taking.”t He 
wrote to the Archbishop of Lyons: “I have never been a 
partisan of the States-General; this resolution will be the 
occasion of a discussion in the three orders, and of troubles 
without remedy throughout the State. . . . I should not be 
surprised if disorder and anarchy were to ensue, rather than 
settlement and union.” His friend the Abbé de Vermond 
saw deeper when he wrote to him: “ For the clergy the rods 
are preparing, and they may expect a bloody scourge.”§ 

* “Cette familiarité impertinente du Genevois fit sentir a cette princesse, 
plus que les infractions des droits du roi, que le tréne était ébranlé.” Odser- 
vations sur les Ministres des Finances, 1812, p. 216. 


+ Sallier, Annales Frangaises, 1813, p. 199. 
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Malesherbes said to the king, in September 1787: “It 
is not a question of appeasing a momentary crisis, but of 
extinguishing a spark which may produce a great conflagra- 
tion.”* About the same time, Lamoignon said: “The par- 
liament, the nobles, and the clergy have dared to resist the 
king; in two years there will be neither parliament, nor 
nobles, nor clergy.” On the 22d December 1788, the first 
President of the Parliament, D’Ormesson, pronounced an 
address to the king, in which he spoke of the state of the 
nation. “ Already the partisans of opposite ideas take um- 
brage at each other; they seem to fear and to avoid each 
other, and to prepare for open discord ; they throw them- 
selves inconsiderately into the commencement of associations 
more dangerous than they imagine; they think that they 
are conducting the State towards reform, and they are only 
leading it to its ruin. ... What they are determined to de- 
stroy they can no longer respect. . . . Where can be found 
the obedience which your majesty has a right to expect? A 
fatal shock makes it totter on all sides. The consequences 
make themselves felt from the foundations to the summit of 
the State. This general commotion is increased by ideas of 
equality, which men endeavour to érect into a system, as 1f 
it were possible for equality really to subsist. These specu- 
lations, however vain they may be, sow amongst the citizens 
the germs of anarchy ; they are the destruction of the royal 
authority, and at the same time the destruction of the civil 
and monarchical order. It is this, sire, that alarms your 
Parliament.” These representations, we are told, were re- 
ceived with an indifference which filled the Parliament with 
consternation. 

As the plot thickened, the alarm became more general, 
and foresight ceased to be the dismal privilege of far-seeing 
men. At the assembly of the Notables, the Prince de Conti 
spoke in these terms to the Count of Provence: “The 
monarchy is attacked; men desire its destruction, and the 
fatal moment is at hand. . . . Whatever happens, I shall not 
have to reproach myself with having left you in ignorance of 
the excessive evils with which we are overwhelmed, and the 
still greater evils with which we are threatened.” In Decem- 
ber 1788, he joined D’Artois, Condé, and Bourbon, in signing 
a memoir, in which the king was told, “Sire, the State is 
in danger; your person is respected, the virtues of the mon- 
arch secure to him the homage of the nation ; but a revo- 
lution is preparing in the principles of government.” From 
the Travels of Arthur Young we know that the same sort of 


* Montgaillard, p. 373. t Sallier, p. 186. 
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language was common in French society. “One opinion 
pervaded the whole company, that they are on the eve of 
some great revolution in the gov ernment; that ev ery thing 
points to it; .. @ great ferment among all ranks of men, 
who are eager for some change, without knowing what to 
look to or what to hope for.’”’* 
Soon after his dismissal, Calonne wrote to his brother: 
“T look upon France as a body festering in almost every 
part, on which it is feared to operate, because too many 
amputations are required; the disease increases, and the 
body dies while the remedy is discussed. be sure that this 
will be the result of the States-General. . The State, 
without obtaining a useful change, will only be convulsed’ 4 
Marmontel relates a conversation with Chamfort, some 
time before the meeting of the States-General, from which it 
is clear that what happened was not only foreseen, but pre- 
pared, by the popular party. “Repairs,” said Chamfort, 
“often cause ruins: if we strike an old wall, we cannot be 
certain that it will not crumble beneath the hammer; and 
assuredly here the edifice is so decayed that I should not 
wonder if it became necessary to demolish it altogether. 
And why not rebuild it on another plan, less Gothic 
and more regular? Would it be, for instance, so great a 
misfortune if there were not so many stories, and every 
thing were on the ground-floor? . The nation is a great 
herd, that thinks only of feeding, and which, with good 
dogs, the shepherds drive as they please... . All this is a 
shame and a pity in an age like our own; and in order to 
trace a new plan, it is quite right to clear the place. .... 
And the throne and the altar will fall together; they are 
two buttresses supporting each other; and when one is 


broken, the other will give way. .... There are in the 
clergy some virtues without talents, and some talents de- 
eraded and dishonoured by vice... The advantage on 


the side of the people in revolution is, ‘that it has no moral- 
ity. Howcan you resist men to whom all means are good ?’} 
Marmontel repeated this remarkable speech the same even- 
ing to Maury: “It is but too true,’ he replied, “that in 
their speculations they are not far wrong, and that the 
faction has chosen its time well to meet with few obstacles. 
I am resolved to perish in the breach; but I have at 
the same time the melancholy conviction that they will take 
the place by assault, and that it will be pillaged.” The most 
significant saying of all is that of a Bishop to whom Maury 


* Travels in France in 1787, p. 66. t Montgaillard, i. p. 358. 
t Marmontel, Mémoires, iv. p. 77 sqq. 
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communicated what he had heard: “ We are not so far 
gone as is supposed ; and, with the sword in one hand and 
the crucifix in the other, the clergy will defend its rights.” 
Marmontel himself went to the minister Montmorin, spoke 
of the danger, and urged him to put the king in safety in 
one of the fortresses. Montmorin objected that there was no 
money, that the State was bankrupt, and could not incur 
the chance of civil war. ‘“ You think,” he said, “that the 
danger 1s very pressing, to go at once to extremities?” “So 
pressing, was the answer, “that in a month’s time from now 
I would not answer for the liberty of the king, nor for his 
head, por for yours.” The writer remarks very justly, that 
although the state of affairs and the general excitement had 
long threatened an approaching crisis, it is nevertheless true 
that it occurred only through the imprudence of those who 
were obstinately determined to think it impossible. Pitt 
wrote on the 6th September 1788: “The state of France, 
whatever else it may produce, seems to promise us more 
than ever a considerable respite from any dangerous pro- 
jects.” 

Omens had cast their shadow on the unfortunate king 
from his birth. He was born at Versailles while the court 
was at Choisy, and none of the princes of the blood were 
present. This did not look well, in the ideas which then 
prevailed ; but, worse than this, the courier who was sent to 
carry the news to court fell from his horse and was killed 
on the way. The great disaster which occurred at the fes- 
tivities of his accession was still more ominous.” “I saw,” 
said a contemporary, “this sinister event disturb all the 
imaginations of men with the notion of an awful future.’’* 
In a remarkable military work, written early in his reign, 
there are some very impressive reflections on the state of the 
country. ‘The discomfort and anxiety of the nations under 
most governments are such that they live with disgust and 
mechanically ; ; and that, if they had the power to break the 


* Fantin Desodoards, Histoire de France, xxiii. 224. In the same year, 
1775, Delille circulated a rhyming prophecy of the good times that were 
coming. We will quote a few verses : 


“Des biens on fera des lots 
Qui rendront les gens égaux. .. . 
Du méme pas marcheront 
Noblesse et roture ; 
Les Frangais retourneront 
Au droit de nature. 
Adieu parlemens et lois, 
Dues et princes et rois!.... 
Les Frangais auront des dieux a leur fantaisie.” 
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bonds that hold them, they would give themselves other 
Jaws and other men to administer them. . . .. Suppose 
there were to arise in Europe a vigorous people, with 
genius, resources, and a government,—a people combining 
with austere virtues and a national militia a fixed plan of 
agerandisement, which should not lose sight of that system, 
and knowing how to make war at little cost, and how to 
subsist by its victories, should not be compelled to lay down 
its arms by calculations of finance,—we should see it sub- 
jugate its neighbours, and overturn our feeble governments, 
as the north wind bends the reed. . . . France is now the 
country that is most rapidly declining. The government 
does not sustain it; and the vices which every where else 
are spread only by imitation are born there, are more in- 
veterate, more destructive, and must destroy her first... . 
The monstrous and complicated system of our laws, our 
finances, and our military power, will fall to pieces.”* 

No writer of that age seems to have possessed greater 
foresight, or to have formed his opinions on a larger induc- 
tion than Linguet, a pamphleteer of great activity, but of no 
great authority while he lived. In the first volume of his 
Annales Politiques, published in the year 1777, he writes as 
follows: “It is a tendency common to all, from the princes 
to the lowest of their subjects, to consider success as a right, 
and to deem oneself innocent when one has not failed.t... 
Unjust conquests had been seen before, but hitherto usurpers 
had been scrupulous to conceal their sword behind mani- 
festoes..... But now it is in the lifetime of the owner, 1n 
the midst of peace, without a grievance, with a pretext even 
in appearance, the crown of Sarmatia has been shattered to 
pieces by the hands of friends. ‘The weakness of the one, 
the power of the others, have been the only reasons invoked 
or recognised. The terrible principle that force is the best 
argument of kings, so often put in practice, but always so 
sedulously disguised, has been for the first time produced, 
and practised openly and without concealment... . . It 
cannot be but that something should filter imperceptibly 
from this into general habits. . . .. Never perhaps, in the 
midst of an apparent prosperity, has Europe been so near a 
total subversion, the more terrible because despair will be 
its cause... .. We have arrived by a directly contrary road 
precisely to the point where Italy stood when the servile 


* Guibert, Essai général de Tactique, tom. i., Discours préliminaire, pp. 1x. 
Xlil. xix. xliv. 

t The elder Mirabeau says, in the Ami des Hommes (iii. 33), “La loi des 
plus forts fait de la révolte le droit des gens.” 
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war inundated her with blood, and carried carnage and con- 
flagration to the gates of the mistress of the world.’* 

In the importance which this able writer attributes to 
the partition of Poland he is supported by Burke, who called 
it “the very first great breach in the modern political system 
of Europe.” It did more than any other event, except the 
suppression of the Jesuits, to obscure the political conscience 
of mankind, and to prepare men to despise the obligations 
of right, in obedience to the example set them by their 
kings. The consequences were inevitable, and they were 
foretold, and the Revolution was heralded and announced at 
each step of its approach by all the most competent observers. 
The feeling of its approaching end was strong in the old 
society, and both the party of those who were the authors of 
the great catastrophe, and of those who were to be its victims, 
agreed in those expectations which were the hopes of the 
first and the fears of the other. “Revolutions,” says Bonald, 
“have immediate material causes which strike the least at- 
tentive eye. ‘These are in reality only the occasions. The 
real causes, the deep and efficient causes, are moral causes, 
which ‘small minds and corrupt men do not understand. . . . 
You think that a financial deficit was the cause of the Revo- 
lution: seek deeper, and you will find a deficit in the very 
principles of the social order.” One of the ablest of those who 
saw the Revolution mingles perhaps some vanity with much 
truth when he says: “J know nothing of importance that 
has happened in Church or State since I grew up which I 
did not foresee. God does not permit that men should allow 
a principle, and restrain that which flows naturally from it.” 








RELIGION AND CIVILISATION.t 


TuE problem of the connection of religion with civilisation 
is one that at the present day must occupy the attention 
of every student of social science. However he may wish to 
shirk the question, the movements of the day force it upon 
him; even Proudhon, a man who thinks all religions, posi- 
tive or negative, equally bad, who opposes pantheism, or 
even atheism, so far as it is a dogma, almost as violently as 
he opposes Christianity, is carried away by the vortex of 
thought ; and while he would avert his eyes from religion, 
and never allow its name to escape his lips; while he thinks 


* pp. 76, 78, 80, 85. 
+ History of Civilisation in England. By H.T. Buckle. Vol. II. Parker, 
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that the only way to treat it is to affect and feel utterly 
ivnorant of its existence,—he cannot help writing about it 
and about it, as if it had a serpentine fascination for him. 
The man who would fain think religion to be nothing writes 
about nothing else than the relations of religion and society. 
For this is the problem of the age, and the most unwilling 
thinker is obliged to give it some attention. 

There are three well-defined divisions of thought upon 
this subject: the first maintains the necessary union of reli- 
eion and civilisation, the other two deny it ; but one of them 
does so in the interests of religion, the other in the interests, 
real or supposed, of civilisation. Each of these divisions con- 
tains many subdivisions ; the first, though itis forced to ad- 
mit those lukewarm per sons who practically reduce religion 
to little more than a diffuse social benevolence, typified in a 
Supreme Being, is better represented by those enthusiastic 
religionists who consider Christianity to be the present as 
well as the future redemption of our race, and the great model 
and ideal towards which all social efforts are to be directed ; 
who consider religion to be the soul of civilisation, and e: ach 
of its dogmas and laws to possess a civil as well as an ecclesi- 
astical dev elopment, to which the social action of the Church 
necessarily gives birth. “Civilisation is inchoate religion, 
religion is perfected civilisation ; civilisation is a transitory 
and mediate perfection, religion is the final and eternal per- 
fection.” This is their creed. 

The difficulty of adjusting this idea to commonly received 
views of facts, the suspicion that is attached to the names of 
some of its supporters, and a wholesome dislike of the ill 
company in which they are found, have somewhat frightened 
well-meaning men, and prevented them from giving due 
weight to the truth which it expresses. The “world” for 
them has no possible relations, except those of hostility, with 
the Church. And in this group we find men of all wrades, 
from the common run of pious and stupid Protestants, up to 
those great men who, in former days, traced the beginnings 
of civ i] government to the corr uption of our nature, to merely 
human right, to the cursed race of Cain, to the usurpations 
of atheists, thieves , perjurers, and murderers, or finally to the 
devil. Between these extremes all degrees are to be found; 
amongst us one of the most common expressions of the idea 
is that which bids us look at the civil and social work of the 
Church only as an accidental growth that crops out on her 
surface, overshadowing her instead of illustrating her, and 
making her stand in her own light, by doing more than she 
need do, more than belongs to her. If she has created civili- 
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sations, fostered sciences, and revived the arts, this we are 
told has been but an overflow of her gifts, not strictly in- 
cluded in her mission, and therefore not to be relied on as a 
pledge that she will ever bestow such gifts again, or that her 
future influence will not be quite contrary to that which she 
has exercised in the past. 

To separate civilisation from religion in the interests of 
the latter, is only to prompt the advocates of civilisation to 
do the same in the interests of their favourite, and to justify 
their doing so. This school of thought emerges in the policy 
of the Revolution, and in the philosophy of positivism. In 
England Mr. Buckle is its most learned advocate, and he de- 
fines civilisation in a manner that is intended to shut out any 
acknowledgment of the additions which it might receive from 
moral forces. The moral condition of mankind he holds to 
be nearly stationary, and only to provide as it were the at- 
mosphere in which the real work of civilisation is carried on; 
the flux and reflux of religious opinions he holds to neutral- 
ise each other in the long-run, and to eliminate all their 
effects from human society, when sufficiently long periods are 
considered. His civilisation, or progress, is confined to mate- 
rial improvements,—to those additions to the stock of human 
wealth and power over nature, which, with an unconscious 
perversion of St. Bernard’s maxim, Non tibi sint cure res 
ad nihilum rediture, he thinks alone worth having, because 
they alone are “essentially cumulative,’ and do not cease 
to exist with the death of their discoverer or possessor, like 
the control of the statesman and the presence of the saint. 
The accumulations must be ponderable, tangible ; they are 
new methods of discovery, like Bacon’s philosophy or New- 
ton’s fluxions ; powers of nature newly tamed and harnessed, 
like steam or electricity ; newly-discovered territories, metals, 
mines, articles of use and commerce. In things like these 
Mr. Buckle makes civilisation exclusively to consist ; for him 
the mental activity that has only mind for its object, and 
which does not react upon nature, and enlarge the material 
domain of our race, is as nugatory as the activity of a pig's 
tail, which, as the Chinese proverb says, is going all day, but 
has done nothing at night. After thus restricting the sense 
of civilisation, Mr. Buckle has no difficulty in establishing 
four leading propositions, which, according to his view, must 
be deemed the basis of its history. 

“They are: Ist. That the progress of mankind depends on thie 
success with which the laws of phenomena are investigated, and on 
the extent to which a knowledge of those laws is diffused, 2d. That 
before such investigation can begin, a spirit of scepticism must arise, 
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which, at first aiding the investigation, is afterwards aided by it. 
8d. That the discoveries thus made increase the influence of intel- 
leetual truths, and diminish relatively, not absolutely, the influence 
of moral truths; moral truths being more stationary than intellectual 
truths, and receiving fewer additions. 4th. That the creat enemy 
of this movement, and therefore the great enemy of civilisation, is the 
protective spirit ; by which I mean the notion that society cannot 
prosper, unless the affairs of life are watched over and protected at 
nearly every turn by the State and the Church ; the State teaching 
men what they are to do, and the Church teaching them what they 
are to believe.” 


That is to say, in Mr. Buckle’s view, the great enemy of 
civilisation is the principle of authority, which is fatal to 
physical science, and therefore to physical civilisation. And 
note that it is not only the vagaries and the despotic acts and 
errors of authority which he abjures, but the principle itself. 

Here, then, are the three schools; one whose central prin- 
ciple is to maintain intact the harmony and union of all 
truths of every order, and thus to imitate the Divine exam- 
ple; for “in all cases where evil is not the fundamental 
principle, God excludes nothing, sacrifices nothing; not the 
most insignificant virtue to the most sublime, not the mi- 
nutest truth to the greatest.” Its endeavour is ever, 1n prac- 
tice as in theory, to “show religion to be not only compatible 
with, but to be the active and energetic supporter of, all that 
is useful, beautiful, reasonable, honourable, good, and true ; 
in a word, with the most perfect civilisation. 

Both the other schools make the exclusion and the sacri- 
fice which the first refuses to make; one sacrifices all minor 
interests to the real or supposed interests of religion, the 
other sacrifices all religious considerations at the shrine of 
science and progress. One school is Tory, and strives to pre- 
serve its rights of primogeniture by throttling all its younger 
‘brothers, like the Grand Turk. ‘The other is Radical, and 
strives to equalise all ranks by the destruction of all classes 
that have hitherto been privileged. It is only the school 
first described that takes the true conservative line,—that 
preserves principles by permitting variations in their applica- 
tion,—that is faithful to the idea by acknowledging every one 
of its many-sided developments. Both the Radicals and Tories 
of the union between civilisation and religion are violent and 
coercive in their tactics; and as they are both in possession 
of many real truths in their different orders, each of which 
is sufficient to be the ground of practical conviction and of 
enthusiasm, no true peace seems possible between them until 
they compromise their differences by merging in the school 
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which alone possesses the truths for which both parties were 
fighting without sharing in the prejudices or enmities of 
either. 

The Tory party, though it is loth to confess that any past 
social changes have had a fatal effect upon religion, but rather 
is disposed to make the best of them, and even, in some sense, 
to accept them, is by no means inclined to accept their logi- 
cal consequences, to own that past changes must develop 
into future changes, or that any such changes can take place 
hereafter without the fatal effects that former changes would 
have had, if they had not been overruled by Providence. 
Whatever those men profess, they do not exhibit much prac- 
tical faith in the vitality of principles apart from the forms 
in which they happen at present to be embodied. For them 
the pulling down of a house is the destruction of a family, 
and the loss of a guarantee involves the oblivion of the thing 
guaranteed. Such persons wish to petrify all forms in their 
present condition ; and the older a form is, the greater is 
their wish to preserve it, and the less is their conception of 
the possibility of its being worn out, and of the need of the 
idea it typifies to house itself under another roof. Any thing 
which has grown into the semblance of a privilege com- 
mands their special sympathies; they are not contented with 
the acknowledgment of the rights of persons over things by 
the law of property, and the rights of rulers over subjects by 
the law of authority, without the further acknowledgment of 
the rights of persons over persons by a divine right of des- 
potic power, involving the denial of any correlative rights 
in the subjects. For the preservation of this power they are 
willing to go all lengths ; esteeming it their last citadel, they 
are willing for its sake to give up one after another all other 
forms, and to violate all other principles, in the idea that 
they are mere outworks of the castle, and that when the 
siege is at last raised, they may be reoccupied and repaired. 
Hence such persons will sometimes risk every thing for that 
which appears to those who do not understand the rules of 
their conduct to be a position of only secondary importance, 
a mere form or guarantee of a principle that might be dressed 
up and guaranteed in several other ways without prejudice 
to itself, and with much advantage to other interests. Some- 
times this devotion to time-honoured privilege takes strange 
shapes. Through the very limited extension of education 
and of intercourse in the middle ages, and the consequent 
narrowness of the groove in which each person ran, the fixed- 
ness of his position, and his entire want of versatility and 
range, it had become an axiom that the study of wisdom 
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was confined to the philosopher, of theology to the divine, 
and of State to the politician. besides the terrors of the 
Star-Chamber, natural reason seemed to forbid the mere lay- 
man to meddle in politics; and the popular ballad declaimed 
avainst tongues “that will prattle and prate against reason 
about that which doth not concern them, which thing is no 
better than treason,” and concluded with the advice to all 
auditors, without distinction, “not to meddle with matters 
of State.” So, when the possession of education sufficient to 
none a verse of the Psalms gave ‘“ benefit of clergy,” that is, 
cave a man the status of a clergyman in the eyes of the law, 
the viladiale that the clergy alone might meddle with theo- 
logical discussions was very different in its bearings upon 
society from the same principle, expressed in the same way, 
now, when the educational distinction between clergy and 
laity is effaced. Indeed, the effacing of that distinction, 
and the attempts to preserve the religious elements of edu- 
cation by denominational colleges and schools, logically re- 

sult in the admission that the persons educated there have a 
right to take part in religious discussions. | For if education 
is maimed where religion i is banished ; if it is not enough to 
teach the catechism as an appendix to knowledge, by differ- 

ent masters, and during intercalary hours ; if it is necessary 
to treat religion both as an integral part of universal know- 
ledge, and as a light, a warmth, a soul leavening and ani- 
mating the whole of it, then it will be impossible to divorce 
in after-life that which has been married in the period of 
pupillage, to insist that the grown man, who has received 
religion and knowledge as an integral whole, an amaigam 
never to be separated, should in fact separate them, and 
cease to take any leading part in discussions where reli- 
gion or its interests may be concerned. Yet there are some 
theological Eldons who are medizxval enough to wish this to 
be done, and who therefore incur the suspicion that their 
enthusiasm for religious education is not so much due to 
their friendship for religion as to their enmity to education, 
and to their wish to keep the ignorant still ignorant, in order 

that they may be more easily led ; or, at best, that ‘their en- 
thusiasm is not founded on any wish to — education 
in itself, but to give it a certain twist and bias which they 
hope the scholar may retain in after-years, even though he 
may be thrown into the arms of a society educated on quite 
different principles. Quite beside their intentions, their sys- 
tem is found always to develop into a distinction of classes ; 

divinity is made a separate profession, like law, medicine, or 
navigation, in the hands of a defined body or faculty, which 
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tends to become a caste apart, with a separate professional 
education, and habits of thought entirely foreign from the 
intellectual progress of society, which always tends to view 
such monopolies with jealousy and suspicion. The next 
step is, either that this caste loses its influence over those 
whom it was meant to control, or, if it still retains that 
influence, 1t 1s only in the same way as the bureaucratic 
despotisms of the Continent retain their political power,— 
by keeping the people partly ignorant of, partly indiffer- 
ent to, the deep “ questions of state,’ and by preventing 
their hearing their part in the controversies of the day, 
in order that they may be willing to yield unquestioning 
obedience to a body of directors offici ally charged with the 
management of their minds ;—by turning religion into ad- 
ministration, the clergy into doctrinal police, and the body 
of educated Christians into a mass of suspects, supposed to 
be always at the boiling-point of revolution, only kept within 
the bounds of orthodoxy and law by the terrors of the courts, 
and the external pressure of an organised network of function- 
aries ;—by reviving, but in an odious form, the ancient discz- 
plina_arcant, not now against tlie enemies, but against the 
friends and partakers, of the arcanum, who are shut out from 
discussing it ;—by the cache-cache poliey of * hushing up” all 
disputes, as if the “decay of religious controversy was the 
increase of religion,” and its most lively state one of “sweet 
sleep,” as Lord North said, or, as Fox said, that “religion 
was best understood when least talked of ;’ as if brain and 
tongue could live divorced for ever, and as if the repression 
of expression would not end in the death of thought. On 
the whole, then, this school separates religion from civilisa- 
tion, not by trying to destroy civilisation,—it has far too 
much respect for right to attempt any such deed ; but it 
trics to prevent social changes, to fetter the legs and arms of 
society, to prevent the freedom of its movements ; it tries to 
preserve all that is just as it is, not considering that such 
preservation is really destruction, and that a living creature 
is killed by preventing its growth as surely as by lopping off 
its members, by preserving it in sugar or in spirits as by 
throwing it into the fire or the water. 

The third or Radical school proceeds somewhat as follows. 
It began by questioning the truth of particular dogmas, and 
the lawfulness of particular practices of Christians ; then, 
having by these means established doctrinal differences and 
schisms in matters of discipline, it began to argue that there 
Was no certain science of religion, no possibility of reducing 
it to universally acknowledged principles, like those of ma- 
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thematics and the physical sciences. Then this contrast was 
gradually extended to all metaphysical or mental sciences, 
in distinction to the inductive sciences, which deal with 
visible or ponderable results, and are summed up in nume- 
rical laws and averages. These sciences were contrasted not 
only in their certainty, but also in their utility and in their 
cumulative character. 

Metaphysical sciences, these people say, and religious 
science among them, accumulate words only, and multiply 
books ; the physical sciences accumulate powers and mate- 
rials, and continually open new domains of nature to our 
knowledge or to our use. Hence, they say, there can be no 
question of their superiority, and of the side which any 
sensible man should take in all contests between the two 
parties. And such contests cannot be avoided. At least, 
metaphysical and religious thought fascinates the intellect 
and wastes the time which ought to be devoted to the pro- 
egress of the species; generally, also, the advocates of meta- 
physical and religious ideas have been intolerant to the 
devotees of physical science, have in times past even gone 
so far as to hang them or burn them, and even yet, where 
society is still religious, are often inclined to make their 
social position intolerable, or at least uncomfortable. There 
cannot fail, then, to be a contest between religion and pro- 
gress ; and the only question for the men of progress is, what 
shall be their tactics in opposing religion ?—that upas-tree 
which has killed the world’s promise of progress for two 
thousand years, has stunted man’s intellect and perverted it, 
has turned those whom Nature meant to be great discoverers 
—like Newton, or Watt, or Faraday—into barren speculators 
—like Aquinas, or Scotus, or Suarez. There are only two 
policies to be followed; that of persecution, and that of a ne- 
gative opposition, which destroys the weaker crop by sowing 
taller and stronger plants in the field. Opposition and per- 
secution involve controversy, open or implied. Those who 
saw our priests hanged for their religion were necessitated 
to inquire what the points were for which a man would con- 
sent to suffer death, and to deliberate with themselves upon 
those points; but religious controversy just concedes the 
whole point against which the Radical school erects itself. 
When a man argues, he implies that the subject on which 
he is arguing is a rational one, and that reason may get to 
know something about it. But this is just that which the 
Radical school will not concede to any metaphysical or reli- 
gious speculations. Positive controversy, and its concrete 
form of penalties for opinions, are therefore by all means to 
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be avoided, not only for fear of affording a verbal triumph to 
the versatile and practised religious disputant, but also be- 
cause they really concede the point in dispute in treating 
religion as a thing that can be usefully argued about. Ne- 
gative opposition, then, is the only device left, and this takes 
two forms: its practical form is the attempt to supplant 
theology by more lively and fascinating studies,—to keep the 
student of science out of the theological lecture-room, by 
offering him more interesting information elsewhere, or in- 
formation more necessary for his future career ; and thus to 
keep the professors and students of theology as a class apart, 
cut off from all the progress of the world, and shut up in 
their own circle of intelligence and thought,—a conclusion 
which, as we have seen, harmonises strikingly with the prac- 
tical result of the Tory discipline. And the literary form 
of this negative opposition is either to write books on sub- 
jects which require such allusions without a single passing 
allusion to the existence of the metaphysical world, or else, 
if this passes the powers of human nature, while carefully 
eschewing any discussion of dogmas on their own merits, as 
carefully to seize every opportunity of showing the baneful 
influence of priestcraft and religion upon intelligence, civilis- 
ation, and progress ; to let each chapter suggest to the reader 
the thought ‘ tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum,” and 
the consequent aspiration écraser linfame, and thus to com- 
bine the intensest hatred to religion with the profession of 
the widest toleration and fairness. 

In his second volume Mr. Buckle has shown a more tho- 
rough appreciation of this system than in his first, where he 
committed himself to arguments partly theological, partly 
metaphysical, partly physical, upon necessity and free-will, 
and upon the origin of religion, thereby exposing himself to 
very cogent replies. But in this volume we have no direct 
discussion of any religious topic, but an impartial consign- 
ment of all of them to the limbo of exploded fancies and de- 
grading superstitions. He is not even one of those moderate 
men who consider that, though religion is now useless for 
progress, as she once aided civilisation by stemming the ir- 
ruptions of barbarism, she may still be tolerated as a dyke 
against the wild savagery of the lower strata of society ; he 
thinks that the good she does in this way is no equivalent 
to the evil which her resistance to progress does to society. 
He is a fanatic of Radicalism, and delights to trace all the 
evils of society, all the relapses, all the barbarism, not to the 
abuse, but to the necessary result of religion. In his sketch 
of Spanish history, he holds up the national decadence, 
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which he truly traces to the union between religion and the 
inquisitorial despotism of the a irchy, not as aw arnin: x to 
all those who would, in spite of the lessons of history, applaud 
anew any similar alliances which promised any present ad- 
vantage to the interests of the Church, but as a warning to 
the ene! of civilisation not to have dealings with religion 
at all; and he then turns to Se chan to show with what 
perfect 3 imp artiality he detests and aljures alike the “ priest- 
craft” of Presbyterianism and that of Popery. If he main- 
tains that the despotism of the Scotch Puritan clerey was 
less noxious to the progress of the nation than that of the 

priesthood of Spain,—because, while the latter was in alli- 
ance with the gove ret t, and was often merely its political 
tool, the former was alwaysin opposition to the government, 
which wished to pre scribe opinions as well as actions,-—it is 
not that he has any greater liking for Presbyterianism than 
for Popery, but that, with his dislike of all government, he 
considers State interference and ecclestastical superinten- 
dence the twin enemies of progress, and rejoices to show 
how, when in alliance, they have double power to crush all 
civilisation out of a nation. and how, when in opposition, 
they tend to neutralise each other. 

In comparing the Radical with the Tory school of civilis- 
ation and progress, it will be seen that both agree in the fact, 
though not in the principle, of the entire separation of reli- 
gion from secular thought. One forces on the separation by 
clinvine too fondly to the fragments of secular life which 
past ages have embodied with religion, and ee violent 
separation Is Nal as threatening the destruction of religious 
also. Accordingly they are held fast, even when they have 
become dead ; hells from which the living s pirit has long ago 
departed, and religion is still condemned to the unnatural 
embrace, while living society, lnaesnid from relicvion, goes 
reeling on its way unrecognised and unconverted. ‘The other 
school intends to consummate the divoree, and does it, and 
besides takes measures to prevent any future alliance. And 
in practice the advantage is all with the party that knows 
what it is doing, and keeps its eyes open over its blind and 
blundering antagonist. If Radicalism kills theology, it keeps 
secular science energetically alive. But the Eldon school not 
only smothers secular science, but als: ) puts theolegy to sleep; 
it binds its votaries on ily to reply to each new controversy 
that arises with the ste reotyped formula, quod semper, quod 
mbigue, fide ad ab omnibus,—only to say that which all the 
world has said a hundred thousand times before; and in 
consequence, like the Bourbons, who in twenty years of ad- 
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versity had learned nothing and forgotten nothing, it cannot 
stand against the movement of thought. But its discom- 
et does not prove that its antagonist must win. If the 

‘esent success of the revolution on the Continent is fatal to 
the hopes of Tories, there are scenes being enacted across the 
Atlantic that ought to be as fatal to those of the Radicals ; 
and the two failures together ought to give fresh energy and 
fresh hopes of success to that school which alone can find 
room for the true principles of both parties, while avoiding 
the fatal errors of each. The Conservatives, who seek to 
reconcile new forms with old principles, will remark the de- 
pression and the misgivings under which Mr. Buckle laboured 
in writing his see ond volume, and will feel satisfaction in 
comparing his present humility with the contemptuous and 
overbearing dogmatism of his first. 

“ Once,” he says, “when [ first caught sight of the whole field of 
knowledge, and seemed, however dimly, to discern its various parts, 
and the relation they bore to each other, 1 was so entranced with its 
surpassing beauty that the poagmeont was beeuiled, and 1 deemed 
myself ab le. not only to cover the surface, but also to master the de- 

tails. Little did I know how the horizon enlarges as well as recedes, 
and how vainly we grasp at the Pare forms, “which melt away and 
elude us in the distance. Of all that I had hoped to do, [ now find 
but too surely how small a part I shall accomplish. In those early 
aspirations there was much that was fanciful; perhaps there was 
much that was foolish. Perhaps too they contained a moral defect, 
and savoured of an arrogance which belongs to a strength that re- 
fuses to recognise its own weakness. Still, even now that they are 
defeated and brought to naught, I cannot re “i ent haying indulged 
in them, but, on the contrary, [ would willingly recall them if I 
could, For such hopes belong to that joyous and sanguine period 
of life when alone we are really happy ; when the emotions are more 
active than the judgment, when experience has not yet hardened 
our n: iture, when the affections are not yet blighted and nipped to 
the core ; and when the bitterness of disappointment not having yet 
been felt " difc ulties are unheeded, obstacles are unseen, ambition is 
a pleasure instead of a pang, and the blood coursing swiftly through 
the veins, the pulse beats high, while the heart throbs at the prospect 
of the future. Those are olor us days ; but they go from us, and 
nothing ean compensate for their absence. To me they now seem 
more like the visions of a disordered f aney than the sober realities 
of things that were, and are not.” 


To us these accents of blank despair seem quite too deep 
for the disappointment of not being able to write fifty out of 
the hundred volumes or so which he first designed ; neither 

are ~ ‘y in place, if they are transferred from the f family 
affliction indicated in the dedication to the merely literary 
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disappointment. There is surely a more adequate reason 
for this wintry discontent. The cause cannot be owned by 
the author ; for it would be reason enough not only to cur- 
tail, but to suppress, the coming volumes. Mr. Buckle’s pen 
is paralysed by the same misfortune which, on one subject, 
has stilled Mr. Bright’s tongue. Buckle was the philosopher 
of the system of which Bright was the prophet; one had to 
prove that the American civilisation, the go-ahead system, 
which only looks to the accumulation of material goods, 
without a thought for morals or religion, was the true way 
of human progress, while the other was to devote his extra- 
ordinary eloquence to persuading his countrymen to adopt it. 
Alas, how has the ground been cut from beneath the feet 
both of Philosopher and of Orator! What a task is left! 
When the first volume appeared, there was across the Atlan- 
tic a tinsel civilisation gleaming in the Western sun, where, 
under the fostering influence of a scepticism that believed 
neither in virtue nor its rewards, the “laws of phenomena” 
were the only objects of study, and accumulation was the 
only ambition ;—where by this study intellectual truths were 
exalted above moral ones; where to be ’eute was better than 

rs be virtuous; and where there was neither a State, with its 
omnipresent administration to teach men what they were to 
do, nor an inquisitorial Church to dictate to them what they 
were to believe. Like the Spanish Don on Blackheath, 
moralising on the view of London, Mr. Buckle had looked 
across the ocean to the young republic: 

‘And here, he cried, ‘is freedom’s chosen station, 

“ike ‘re peals the people’ S voice, nor can entomb it 

Racks, prisons, inquisitions— 

Here laws are all inviolate ; none lay 

Traps for the traveller; every highway’s clear : 


Here’ —he was interrupted by a knife, 
With — 


But our readers must supply the rest of the quotation for them- 
selves. At any rate, the highwayman did not more ridicu- 
lously stultify the Spaniard’s s panegyric than did the secession 
and civil war of the An nerican States disturb Myr. Buckle’s 
design, as it robbed My. Bight of his most telling topic. 
Our philosopher is now driven to the conclusion that the 
introduction which he had projected as a solid foundation 
for his history of England must be greatly curtailed, and 
consequently shorn of its force, or there will hardly be a 
chance of his being able to narrate, with the amplitude and 
fulness of detail which they richly dese rve, the deeds of that 
great and splendid nation with which he is best acquainted, 
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and of which it is his pride to count himselfa member. “It 
is,’ he continues, “ with the free, the noble, and the high- 
minded English people that my sympathies are most closely 
connected; on them my affections naturally centre; from 
their literature and from their example my best lessons have 
been learned; and it is now the most cherished and the most 
sacred desire of my heart, that I may succeed in writing 
their history, and i in unfolding the successive phases of their 
mighty career.” Not America, but England, must now be 
the historical ideal; and the task of the historian will be to 
show how its progress has depended directly on the suc- 
cess with which the laws of phenomena were investigated, 
and on the extent to which a knowledge of those laws was 
diffused. He will have to show how the spirit of scepticism 
arose here, and furnished the atmosphere in which alone 
that investigation could come into being and could live, and 
how that spirit was strengthened and extended by the in- 
vestigations to which it gave birth. He must show how the 
discoveries in which this investigation resulted increased in 
England the influence of intellectual truths, and diminished 
relatively the influence of moral truths; how it gradually 
raised the merchant above the missionary, the speculator 
above the statesman, the economist above the general. He 
will have to show how in England civilisation overcame its 
creat enemy the protective spirit; how it overthrew the notion 
that no society can prosper without the supervision of go- 
vernment, and the careful training of the clergy, teaching 
men what to believe, what to eat, drink, and avoid. He has 
engaged to prove how ingland has become great, not by 
the force of ideas, not by a national deference to aw, not 
by a hierarchical organisation of society, preserved by the 
mutual respect of class for class, and by a natural equity 
and fairness which are sought in vain among the holders of 
power in other countries ;—he has to show that England has 
not become great by these means, but in spite of them; that 
her real greatness is due to her scepticism, religious and poli- 
tical, and her devotion to “the laws of phenomena,” and to 
material interests. He has to show that whatever religion 
she ever professed, and whatever religious traditions still 
linger in her heart, have never aided, but have always 
checked and retarded her progress; and ‘all this in spite of 
the flaming beacon which is blazing in America to warn us 
of the real results of a civilisation which is only “ accumu- 
lative,’ and which takes no thought for passing acts, that, 
as being only moral or religious, are therefore insignificant ; 
which thinks only of interests s, not of principles ; whose 
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hichest law is convenience, expediency, the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest num ber, as determined by the present 
impulse and determination of the omnipotent, if not infal- 
lible, majority; which is devoted to “ phenomena,” but never 
grasps an idea. 

}Ience these tears. In spite of his praises of scepticism, 
Mr. Buckle’s faith in his own theory is proof against all de- 
monstrations of its inanity ; but not so his hope. His hope 
is shak cen, and though his faith remains unassailable, it has 
lost its wings. It has yet te learn Catullus’s lesson,—a lesson, 
indeed, which many besides Mr. Buckle should con : 

“Desinas ineptire 
Et quod vides perisse, perditum ducas !” 

But there are men who are proof against all refutation; who, 
because they have once been wrong, will be so still; to whom 
consistency is more to be prized than reason; and who, if 
they have once committed themselves, will persevere in 
putting their trust in the shadow of a bramble, and in strok- 
ing the prickly grievance, and in hanging its thorns with the 
streamers of their continu: il praise. There are those who never 
know how to cease lamenting over that which they cannot 
help, or to turn themselves t: o studyi ing the cure for that which 
they lament,—te whom failure is only a sign of strength, 

death a sign of life, and mortification a pleasant state, which 
it is desirable to prolong by every medical appliance. 

Unfortunately, the positive philosophy, on W hich Mr. 
Buckle’s theory is built has too many roots in man’s nature 
to be in the least di: scouraged by one political failure, how- 
ever disgraceful: positive politic ans will find relief in their 
doctrine of progress ; they will have better luck next time. 
The American catas trophe does not undermine the influence 
of those creative geniuses of our age who have enabled us to 
escape from spirit, and to use matter instead ; who have sub- 
stituted lines and numbers for forces and essences and qua- 
lities, and the intangible generalisations of metaphysical 
science. But if this failure will not convert those who are 
already committed to positivism, it may stay those who were 
tottering on its brink. It may lead ‘them to think twice 
before they resign themselves ab: solutely to the democratic 
absolutism of the day, before they final ly renounce all faith 
in principles and ideas, and ceive in their adhesion to a uti- 
litarian materialism, F inally, the lamentable consequences 
that have manifestly resulted from the separation of science 
from religion in the interests of science, m ay have a beneficial 
effect on the minds of those who have separated religion from 
science for the interests of religion, and who discourage men 
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who profess religion from entering with any enthusiasm upon 
the domains of secular knowledge. T'o conciliate all that is 
good and true in inferior orders with all that is good and true 
in the order of religion, is the supreme problem of the present 
d; iliate relicion with good government, with po- 
litical 1 prog eress and liberty, with scientific dev elopment, and 
with social activity | 








Comniiiiicatea Artirles. 
RELIGIOUS NOVELS. 


THERE can be no doubt that for many years past religious 
novels have held a prominent place in the light literature of 
the day, and have been both widely read and highly recom- 
mended. It is a trite observation, that many will read a 
tale who will not look at a sermon ; and this is especially, of 
course, true of the young, for whom such works are primarily 
intended, and by whom they are ‘principally read. On the 
other hand, a correspondent of the Aumbler, not long ago, 
went so far as to designate this class of ‘publications “ odious,” 
aud seemed very anxious to debar the young from their pe- 
rusal. Now it is too obvious to require proof, that fiction 
has a peculiar charm for youth, and the merest common 
sense would suggest that here, as in other cases, we should 
use for good the most effective instruments we possess. At 
the same time, I can quite appreciate the feeling of aversion, 
and even discust, with which many most excellent persons 
regard religious novels, and, what is still more serious, the 
contempt fur religion itself which they often engender in the 
minds of the scofier or the worldling. Nor is such an admis- 
sion at all necessarily inconsistent with a full recognition of 
the uses and importance of fiction in the training of youth. 
The question will bear examination ; and I propose, accord- 
ingly, to draw out some of the reasons for at least viewing 
with grave suspicion that particular kind of literature » which 
I have undertaken to discuss. 

It was the desire of Plato to banish all fiction (and, if I 
remember rightly, all poetry too) from his ideal republic, as 
tending to corrupt the mind of youth by its falsehood. No- 
thing should be taught and nothing should be read which 
was not strictly and literally true. 1t would not be difficult 
to show that such a view is, puce tanti viri, most unphilo- 
sophical, and that poetry and fiction are often among the 
most effectual ways of conveying, not error, but truth, to the 
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mind. Indeed I much doubt whether the great teacher 
himself would have had the heart to enforce his ruthless 
edict on the infuntum anime flentes of a state for which he 
was called upon to legislate, not to theorise. But there is 
assuredly weight in his reason for excluding fiction, and so 
far forth as it really has the tendency he fears,—of under- 
mining perfect truthfulness of mind in the young,—it can 
scarcely be too jealously watched, or too pointedly condemned. 
Xenophon tells us, that the education of a Persian boy was 
“to ride, to shoot with a bow and arrows, and to speak the 
truth.” The most “muscular” Christian w ill hardly consider 
such a discipline sufficient ; but an education which omitted 
the last element would hardly be Christian at all. There is 
no habit of mind, perhaps, more important to guard and 
foster from the earliest years than a strict and scrupulous 
candour. It 1s the speci ial vlory of childhood. And here, I 
believe, we do really touch on a very fundamental objection 
to what ordinarily pass current under the name of religious 
novels. But it will be well, before going further, to explain 
a little more clearly what I mean to . include under the term. 
First, then, I do not include allegories and other stories 
for children, such as Mr. Monro and other High-Church 
writers among the Anglicans have made popular. Neither, 
on the other hand, do I include such works of ethical fiction 
as Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s or Miss Yonge’s, which are 
broadly marked off, both in character and ability, from the 
run of mere religious novels, and have little or no controver- 
sial element in them ; though even here the least attractive 
novel of the first-named authoress is that written before she 
became a Catholic, Wen Middleton, precisely for this reason, 
that the incidents of an exciting story are ingeniously tw isted 
into an argument for sacramental confession ; while Miss 
Yonge is never less pleasing or persuasive than ‘when delin- 
eating the deceitfulness of Catholic converts, or the spiritual 
shortcomings of Unitarian governesses. It is not, in a word, 
of ethical fiction, of novels written in a high moral and reli- 
gious tone, that I complain,—far from it,—but of those which 
have a special controversial purpose to serve, whether good 
or bad, and which are, even more than other works of contro- 
versy, very specially open to the worst faults of disingenuous 
partisanship. There are exceptions, no doubt, such as, e. ¢., 
the wonderful tale of Loss and Gain ; but that is not so much 
a religious novel as the record of an important local phase of 
religious thought, which has already become matter of his- 
tory, described as none but the author could have described 
it; not to add that no warning would be needed against re- 
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ligious novelism were it always intrusted to such hands as 
his, only in that case we might reckon ourselves fortunate if 
we got one novel in a century. 
It is now, I hope, pretty obvious to what class of works I 
am referring under the name of religious novels; and innu- 
merable examples of every kind, Catholic and Protestant, 
High-Church and Low- ele will at once occur to the me- 
mory of every reader. My first charge against them, then, is, 
as has already been implied, their essential untruthfulness. In 
saying this, Ido not allude chiefly, if at all, to the character of 
the driest arguments brought forward in defence of the writer's 
view, whatever it may be, ‘though these not unfrequently sup- 
ply abundant illustrations of ev ery conceivable form of logical 
fallacy. Still, this is unfortunately a weakness by no means 
confined to controversial novels, nor would it alone be a valid 
Heigrae to them as a class; but heir speciality lies in the 
fact that the author has, and must have, absolute control 
over the arguments and characters both of friend and foe, 
and this of “itself—putting aside some uggravating circum- 
stances to be mentioned presently—would be quite sufficient 
to discredit their veracity. At the very best, their argumen- 
tative value may be exhaustively summed up in the terse but 
scarcely conclusive aphorism of the illustrious Mrs. Gamp, 
“Them’s my sentiments ;”’ a statement which has its weight 
according to the estimate we may have formed of the speaker, 
but which is expressed in three words with at least as much 
force asin three volumes. ‘The case would be bad enough if 
this were all,—if it were only that the advocate of one side has 
to state unchallenged the arguments of both; for not one man 
in athousand has the gift, either intellectual or moral, which 
can enable him to do full justice to a cause he sincerely and 
earnestly condemns. And the matter becomes far worse when 
all this is done in books read mainly by the young, who are 
always swayed rather by feeling than by reason, and are 
pretty sure to hold any opinions they do hold, whether learnt 
in the nursery or picked up elsewhere, with a tenacity not 
so much of conviction as of prejudice, which makes it well- 
nigh impossible for them to imagine any good person think- 
ing differently from themselves. I am not, of course, in the 
least blaming them for this,—at their age it is perfectly na- 
tural and right; but I do severely blame those who would 
take advantage ‘of their open and confiding nature to warp 
their minds into a one-sided and uncandid temper, even 
though, to put the strongest and very uncommon case, it be 
done in the interests of unmixed truth. Here, as elsew here, 
honesty is the best policy, and such a method of adv ocacy 18 
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most fatal to the cause it is designed to serve. Catholicism, 
e.g., has little to fear from the childish inanities which a 
Low-Church novelist puts into the mouth of his ideal Jesuit, 
and still less to eal irom a literary defender of the f faith 
who makes every Protestant tall like an idiot or a knave. 
It would be bad enough, as I said just now, if this were 
all; but it is not all, or any thing lke it A religi lous No- 
velist has not only the arguments, but also the charucters of 
his opponents completely at his mercy ; and, therefore, un- 
truthfulness is too often darkened into calumny. It is not 
long since a “Iligh-Church” novel was rejected by Mz. Mudie 
on the professed ground, not only of its literary weakness, 
but of its controversial injustice in representing an evangel- 
ical person as raised to a bishopric with the sole recommenda- 
tions of a feeble intellect and vinous morale. As I know no- 
thing of the tale in question, I can form no judgment of the 
value of the criticism; but that such a kind of criticism 
is applicable to some nine out of every ten religious novels 
scarcely adinits of question. IfI venture to instance a story 
published not many years ago by the late Mr. Conybeare, 
under the enigmatical title of Perversion, it is not from any 
disrespect for the memory of its estimable author, who has 
shown that he could write abler and better things, and whose 
treatment of this species of composition is therefore but a 
more correct proof how the best and highest natures are in- 
sensibly lowered when they set themselves to the ungracious 
task of caricaturing the opinions and persons of their theo- 
logical adversaries. We are introduced to a pattern Ration- 
alist, who ends by committing suicide; a pattern High-Church 
rector, who contrives, under a disgusting affectation of pas- 
toral solicitude, to secure the hand of a w ealthy heiress, and 
insists on being married during the festival of Easter, i a 
surplice (‘), attended by six chorister boys, “ clad in the same 
sacred vestments ;” and to some typ ical models of the earlier 
school of Oxford “Romanisers” (sketched transparently, I 
regret to say, though most unt faidky. from real life), who are 
made to speak and act with a ludicrous di: regard of common 
good fee line and common sense. Yet I doubt if Perversion 
be at all an unfavourable specimen of its class. In ability it 
is very decidedly above the average of controversial novels ; 
and it is worth noting, that it is precisely in this, their most 
objectionable fea ture, that the main sirength of such w orks 
consists—I mean, in the delineation of character more than 
in the force of the arguments. The Horatian principle, Seg- 
nius mnitant animum, &c., comes into play here. The moral 
sense rather than the judgment i is enlisted against the opinions 
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the writer wishes to discredit ; and just in proportion as this 
is not done, the work fails of its end. Thus, in the popular 
anti-Catholic tale Father Clement, the force of argument, sucl 
as it is, tells, of course, entirely on the Protestant side; yet 
an impression exactly the reverse of what the author desires 
is produce 1 on the mind, because she makes the chief inter- 
est of the story centre in the character of a very saintly and 
attractive Jesuit priest, for which she tries to compensate at 
the end by a clumsy attempt to convert him to Protestantism 
on his death-bed. On the other hand, the Catholic reply, 
Father Oswald, leads the hero through ‘such an as tounding 
embarras de richesse of universal perfection, “ all-holy every 
body,” as Prequi expressed it, that we wonder not at his ul- 
timate conversion, but at his holding out so long against a 
weight of moral evidence which would turn Dr. Cumming 
into a zealous Ultramontanist, and Exeter Hall into a loy al 
dependency of the Vatican. To take a different instance: 
Miss Sewell is anxious to warn her readers against the Ro- 
manising tendencies of the day, and she writes a story in 
which the heroine is on the verge of becoming a Catholic, 
for no better reason than because she is passionately attached 
to a fascinating Italian countess, and finally decides to remain 
where she is, because it is the religion of her parents. But 
further illustration is needless to show on what such writers 
have principally to rely for producing the desired effect. 

Now here two questions at once suggest themselves. In 
the first place, assuming the truth and importance of the 
opinions to be advocated, is it the best way of advocating 
them to insinuate the moral worthlessness of those who are 
differently minded? Or is not this indeed to add to the 
want of candour already noticed, the still graver defect of 
want of charity? To take the extremest case, odit errores, 
amat errantes is St. Augustine’s account of the Church’s at- 
titude towards heretics. But, whatever becomes of the errors, 
hatred or contempt for the erring is the direst lesson and 
most telling result contemplated by a controversial novel ; 
and this, be it ever remembered, in works addressed pri- 
marily to the young, whose sympathies are strong, while their 
power of discrimination is small, and who, from the very 
generosity and vehemence of their nature, are certain rather 
to outrun their teachers in such points than to correct them. 
A second que stion is this: to take the lowest and narrowest 
view, is the particular cause which the writer desires to re- 
commend promoted or injured in the longrun by this kind 
of championship? For the moment, a stron; g impression may 
be made; but the experience of life will almost infallibly re- 
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verse it, and the disciple who has been taught to see all 
moral good on one side, and all moral evil on the other, when 
he finds how far otherwise is the actual fact, will perhaps be 
tempted to ask if there is any truth at all, and to accept the 
samen of Pope's famous couplet : 
‘For forms of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
tie can't go wrong w hose life is in the aed 

There is an amusing story of an old Cambridge — who 
pathetically rem arked, “ Well, sir, I've been maeiede to unl- 
versity sermon for thirty years, and, thank God, I’m a Chris- 
tian still!” A youth educated on religious novels might have 
cause to be equally thankful could he boast ofa similar result. 

It will perhaps be answered that the characters in reli- 
gious novels are only intended as typical instances, and ex- 
treme instances, of the class from which they are drawn, and 
that on this view they are not unfair. For argument’s sake, 
let us admit it. I reply that it is neither wise nor just to 
fix our attention mainly on extreme typical instances of a 
class whose opinions we dislike, and which then come to 
mould, consciously or unconsciously, our habitual estimate 
of the general body. No sensible man, of whatever views, 
would seriously maintain that all Hieh- Churchmen were 
worldly, or all Evangelicals hypocrites, even supposing these 
are the faults to which either class is specially lable ; nor, 
again, that all Protestants are destitute of piety, and all Ca- 
tholics are saints. Yet this is the sort of impression which 
a religious novel suggests, and I conceive it to be equally 
false and mischievous. More than this, it is a very difficult 
thing, and requires very high mental gifts, to describe charac- 
ter really well, even in the absence of any particular disturb- 
ing bias, and a George Eliot does not ‘turn up every day. 
But where there is a strong party-bias, religious or political, 
what was difficult becomes almost impossible. If it be true, 
as I said just now, that not one man in a thousand can be 
safely trusted to state the arguments of an opponent, it is 
even more certain that not one man in a million can be ex- 
pected to do full justice to his character, and still more not 
one woman, and the great mass of religious novels are written 
by women. It is no discourtesy, I trust, to the fair sex to 
say, that the very warmth and generosity of disposition which 
are their peculiar grace disqualify them from fulfilling the 
office of impartial critics. Where their objections are all 
engaged on one side, they are not likely to be quick in ap- 
preci iating the merits of the other. To take a familiar in- 
stance : Ihave not the slightest doubt that Miss Strickland al- 
ways intends to be fair; but the most enthusiastic Tory would 
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hardly say that she always succeeds in being so. William III. 
may not have been “the blameless king and self-less gentle- 
man” which Macaulay would represent him, but neither was 
he the revolting compound of blustering bully and con- 
temptible “mannikin” which he appears in Miss Strickland’s 
pages. And ifthis is so in history, how much more in works 
of fiction, where the writer is perfectly independent in the 
manipulation of character, without being bound even pro- 
fessedly to found it upon fact ! 

It may be as well, however, to. guard against a possible 
misconception of my meaning. ‘There are some who con- 
demu unreservedly any use of sarcasm for moral or religious 
ends. I do not share that opinion; but all would agree that 
great caution is requisite in the employment of so dangerous 
& weapon, and one safe rule, which eliminates the ordinary 
run of religious novels at once, is this,—that it should be 
directed against what is stupid, or crotchety, or unreal, or 
affected, or pedantic, not against what is erroneous in belief. 
The reason is obvious: ridicule loses its point where its 
objects are incapable of recognising it as other than unjust. 
You can never laugh a man out ofa serious conviction, 
though you may succeed in laughing him out of consistently 
acting upon it; and so much the worse for both parties if 
you do. But there are many follies and foibles, as Horace 
has observed, which are impervious to argument, but not 
proof against ridicule. Thus it is often said that Mr. Pa- 
get's clever tale, Milford Malvoisin, did much to inaugurate 
the crusade against the absurd “ pew-system,’ which was 
then as universal as it now is rare in the churches of the 
Establishment. This is Just a case in point: there was a 
standing absurdity, strong in the power of prejudice and 
prestige, in defence of which little could be urged in the 
way of argument, and therefore little could be urged against 
it. Pews were ugly, inconvenient, and expensive ; but if 
people would not see it, argument would do little to persuade 
them of it. Nobody, however, could help laughing over the 
admirable story of the fat and querulous old lady who sat 
down on her cowl, nor were any deep convictions shocked, 
or parodied, or libelled by the tale. To revert to the general 
question: it has, I hope, been made sufficiently clear that 
religious novels are open to the most fatal objections on the 
score both of candour and charity, and this alone would be 
enough to condemn them as a class. But, in fact, the only 
defence that can be put forward, that they help to create an 
interest in religious subjects among the thoughtless and the 
young, strengthens the case against them. I have already 
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acknowledged the importance and uses of ethical fiction, and 
am not saying a word against it now. Many boys will read a 
story who take little interest in a sermon, and will gain far 
more good from the former than they would from the latter, 
Stories written for them by those who have the necessary 
cifts (whtoh are far from being very common), in which high 
principles are uniformly but unobtrusiv ely put forward, 
cannot be too warmly commended; only it must t of course 
be understood that there shall be no pre: ke ments introduced, 
which are under such circumstances doubly irritat Fe. and 

vill probably be missed in the perusal. Of such books I 
might have much to say, did they fall within the scope of 
my present article. 

But the kind of interest in religious subjects created by 
the species of literature to which my criticisms apply, is of 
that unhealthy and morbid kind w hich we should . anx1lous 
not to encourage, but to avert. It has no tendency to 
make its readers bitter, but it has a most direct tendency 
to make them shallow, flippant, uncandid, opinionated, and 
censorious. It ministers expressly to that evil temper of 
emuyatpecxaxta, of which Scripture speaks. Those who are 

called to deal with religious controversy, which the young 

seldom or never are, may consult works which make at least 
some profession of doing justice to both sides of a question, 
not the ephemeral brochures of one-sided and ignorant par- 
tisans, who will certainly misrepresent their adversaries, and 
not improbably their friends. And we have a right to claim 
that those who take up a story-book for amusement or in- 
struction, or both, shall get what they bargain for, and not 
a réchauffe of pious se: andal instead. 

A further objection to religious novels may be found in 
their inevitable tendency to degrade and vulevarise religion ; 
and this is no light matter. In an age when every body is 
expected to be prepared with a view, at a moment’s notice, 
on every conceivable subject, from the highest mysteries of 
Christianity to the merits of horseflesh, most people are of 
course obliged to get their views secondhand, from some fa- 
vourite preacher, or writer, or select coterie which is invested 
with a provisional infallibility for the purpose. And it is a 
cheap way of getting one’s theolog y “done” for one to take 
it, cut and dried, from the pages of a fashionable novel. 
Like the famous murderer who was calcul on the morning 
of his execution how he felt, and replied, “Mr. So-and-so 
(naming a popular Calvinistic minister) tells me I am very 
comfortable,” such readers can wale. five as one own 
the last new version of faith and morality propounded by 
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their chosen oracle. But all this is the fruitful source of end- 
less unreality in themselves, besides bringing religion itself 
into contempt with the indifferent or the profane. What 
Lantern Yard was to poor Silas Marner, their pet novelist 
is to them, and if perchance, like his, their idol be rudely 
broken, more than itself may fall. They too may be tempted 
to doubt whether “there’s dealings,” when they perceive 
how little those dealings are conformed to the coarse and 
materialistic standard which had been proposed for their 
belief. A shallow sciolism on any subject is a positive in- 
jury to the mind, and the sacredness of the subject makes 
the mischief tenfold worse. 

The upshot of what has been urged may be stated in 
a few words. If candour, kindness, justice, and delicate 
sense of honour be virtues ; 1f to be scrupulously honest in 
our judgements about others, and scrupulously real in our 
profession about ourselves, be a duty ; if plausibility is no 
substitute for depth, nora supercilious intolerance the mea- 
sure of entndear belief—then the study of religious novels 


is unlikely to make us wiser or petter men. 
H. A. 








EDMUND CAMPION.—WNo. IV. 


Tne unchequered life of Campion at Briinn and Prague has 
been chronicled with greater minuteness by his Bohemian 
brethren than his short agony in England by his own coun- 
trymen. The historians of the Society in Bohemia reckon 
the one great glory of the novitiate of Pr ‘ague and Briinn to 
have been the preparation of Edmund Campion for his mar- 
tyrdom. They tell us, that before he left Briinn he was 
warned of the death he was to die. This fact, unmentioned 
by his English biographers, is partly confirmed by his own 
letters, which show that he went to England fully impressed 
with the certainty of his fate. This presentime: it was unrea- 
sonable, if Campion only considered what had taken place in 
Enelar a. where, among the bishops and priests and laymen 
who had died in prison or beneath the g: allows, not more 
thar n one or two had as yet suffered for relig oion slitah The 
murder of Dr. Storey was to satisfy an old erudge ; > Felton 
was haneed for past ing up Pius the Fifth’s Bull on the Bishop 
of London’ s gates Thomas Woodhouse, hanged in 1573, was 
so forward in anathema itising the Queen’s supremacy that 
Burehley considered him mad, and only had him haneed to 
be rid of his importunity ; Cuthbert Maine, Campion’s pupil 
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at Douai, was murdered, ostensibly for being in possession of 
a document which the English judges chose to call a Bull, 
but really in order to en nable them to convict in a premunire 
certain gentlemen who had harboured him, and to enrich 
one of the Queen’s cousins with the estates of Mr. Tregian. 
Nelson was hanged in 1578 for saying that the Queen was a 
heretic and schismatic —expressions “which had a terrible 
meaning to princes with insecure titles in days when it was 
almost of faith that no schismatic or heretic had any civil 

rights at all, much less the right to rule over Catholics. The 

case of Sherwood was similar ; and though these executions 
evinced a firm determination in the E neglish government to 
treat as a traitor any one whe used of the usurping head of 
the Anglican Church terms which implied that she had no 
right to the place she claimed, yet they could not have given 
solid grounds for anticipating the persecution which was to 
follow in the teeth of the repeated declarations of the govern- 
ment, that freedom of conscience in all purely spiritual matters 
was an ever would be respected. Schmidl, however, tells 
us that Campion’s presentiment of marty rdom was erounded 
upon a vision he saw in the garden at Briinn, where the 
Blessed Virgin, in likeness as she is painted in the picture at 
Santa Maria Mager ‘iore at Rome, attributed to St. Luke,—copies 
of which had been distributed by St. Francis Borgia to the 
various novitiates,—appeared to him in an old mulberry-tree, 
and exhibited to him a purple cloth, which he understood to 
be a sign that he was to shed his blood for religion 

Sept. 7, 1574, John Paul Campanus, the “novice-master 
of Brinn, was appointed Rector of the House at Prague ; 
after waiting a month to complete his year, he carried off 
with him Campion and two other novices, ‘in the eoach of 
Chancellor Pernstein;”’ for these progresses of the humble 
fathers in the trappings of civil state are dwelt upon with a 
complaceney which reminds one of the Jewish chronicles of 
the royal procession of Mordecai through the streets of 
Suza. 

October 18, the studies were solemnly commenced at 
Prague. Campion was made Professor of Rhetoric, and 
opened the schools with a “glorious panegyric,” which 
Schmidl, in 1747, was able to read at Prague. And now 
began a series of routine labours, which are rather tedious 
even to describe. He was loaded with offices; besides being 
Professor of Rhetoric, he was matutinus excitator, and noc- 
turnus visitator, and worked in the kitchen for recreation. 
He went to bed half an hour before the other fathers; but he 
had to rise and ring for the nightly examination of con- 
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science, and after the lapse of a quarter of an hour to ring 
again for the lights to be put out. After another quarter of 
an hour, he looked into each cell to see that all were in bed, 
and all candles extinguished. In the morning he rose half 
an hour before the rest; he rang the bell to rouse them, and 
went to each cell to awaken the inmate and light his candle. 
Atter fitteen minutes he repeated his visits, to see that all 
were dressing ; then he rang for prayers, and again for ending 
them. It was his place to see that all were decently covered 
in bed, and to report all habitual defaulters. After his 
prayers, meditation, mass, and private study, he went down 
to the class-room to teach rhetoric, and to form the minds of 
the rising aristocracy of bohemia. His method was rigidly 
prescribed to him: the object of his lessons was to teach the 
use of language, and to cultivate the faculty of expression in 
prose and verse; the art of speaking, the style of writing, 
and the store of rhetorical materials and commonplaces were 
to be his care. In speaking and style, Cicero was to be al- 
most the only model; for matter, his storehouses were to be 
history, the manners and customs of various nations, the 
Scriptures, and a moderate stock of illustrations from arts 
aud sciences. 

In class, he first made his scholars repeat a passage they 
had learned out of school-hours ; then the monitors collected 
the written exercises, which he looked over and corrected. 
While he was thus occupied, the boys were trying to imitate 
a passage of a poet or an orator which he had set them, or to 
write a brief account of a garden, a church, a storm, or any 
other visible object ; to vary a sentence in all possible ways ; 
to translate it from one language into another; to write Greek 
or Latin verses; to convert verses from one metre into an- 
other; to write epigrams, inscriptions, epitaphs; to collect 
phrases from good authors; to apply the figures of rhetoric 
to a given subject; or to collect all the topics or common- 
places that are applicable to it. After this came a summary 
of the former day’s lesson, and then the lecture of the day, on 
one of Cicero's speeches, was read, and the boys were examined 
upon it. The composition of the lecture was to be ona given 
pattern. First, he was to explain his text, and to qualify 
the various interpretations of it. Next, he was to elucidate 
the writer's art, and to display his tricks of composition, 1n- 
vention, disposition, and style ; the reasons of his dignity, his 
persuasiveness, or his power, and the rules of verisimilitude 
and illustration which he follows. Thirdly, the professor had 
to produce parallel or illustrative passages from other authors. 
Fourthly, he was to confirm the author's facts or sentiments 
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by other testimony, or by the saws of the wise. Fifthly, he 
was to illustrate the passage in any other way he could think 
of. Each lecture did not necessarily include all these points ; 
but such was the range and the order prescribed for the 
points that were adopted. 

After two hours thus spent in school, the scholars retired 
to play, and the professor to the kitchen to wash the dishes. 
Then came his dinner, followed by his hour of recreation— 
that innocent hour of guileless wit and harmless fun, which 
always leaves so pleasing an impression on the remembrance 
of the visitor to any convent who has been privileged to wit- 
ness the inner life of its inmates. After this, the professor 
spent two more hours with his class. First his scholars re- 
peated the heads of the morning lecture; then he gave them 
a lesson on one of Cicero’s rules of rhetoric. The rule was 
first explained; then the similar rules of other authors were 
discussed and compared; then the reason of the rule was in- 
vestigated ; next it was illustrated by passages from the best 
authors in prose or verse; then any passages or curious 
facts that served to illustrate it were adduced ; and lastly, 
the professor explained how the rule was to be applied i in the 
various circumstances of modern life and socicty. <All this 

ras to be done in the choicest language and most picked 
phrases, so that the master’s example ‘might profit, as well as 
his precepts. 

According to the rule, the second afternoon-hour was oc- 
cupied with Greek. Campion was not Greek Professor, not 
because he was unacquainted with the language, but perhaps 
because he knew less of it than the Ruthenians and other 
Kastern Europeans who were to be found in the college. The 

familiar way in which he quotes it in his letters, and the easy 

fluency of his Greek ec: uligraphy, are sufficient evidence of his 
scholarship. It was, perh: aps, fortunate that in this language 
no one had obtained a Ciceronian monopoly. Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Nazianzen, Basil, and 
Chrysostom occupied the throne in common. 

On holidays, the exercises were more exciting : they were 
either historical lectures , disputes on questions of scholarship, 
or brief dramatic scenes. Lvery Saturday there was a repe- 
tition of the week’s lectures. The chief aim was to give 

facility of speech and eloquence of style. All great day S 
were celebrated with epigrams, inscriptions, or copies of 
verses ; every month an oration was pronounced, and a play 
acted, in the chapel and hall. The boys’ minds were always 
on the alert; and the life and soul of the whole method was 
the Professor of Rhetoric, who was at once the rule, the model, 
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and the moderator of the exercises, and who had to keep the 
hall, the refectory, and the chapel alive with daily, weekly, 
and monthly exhibitions of his pupils. 

I suppose that the three great levers of the Jesuit educa- 
tion were, excitement of interest, concentration of attention, 
and ap; lication of principles to present controversies. ‘They 
saw that they had to do battle for the intellectual and moral 
supremacy of the world with the new spirit of inquiry, which 
had its roots in the religious innovations of Luther and ( ‘alvin, 
the assertion of political liberties, the literary enthusiasm of 
the Humanists, and the scientific school, whic h culminated in 
Bacon. ‘The science and boldness of the leaders in this fight 
extorted the admiration of their most determined opponents. 
‘“ Behold also the Jesuits,” writes Sir Edwin Sandys in 1599, 
after a tour through Europe, “the great clerks, politici lans, 
and orators of the ‘world, who vaunt that the Church is the 
soul of the weeld, the clerey of the Church, and they of the 
clergy; do stoop also to this burden (of education), and require 
it to be charged wholly upon their vecks and shoulders. In 
all places wherever they can plant their nests, they open free 
schools for all studies of humanity. To theese flock the best 
wits and principal men’s sons in so great abundance, that 
wherever they settle other colleges become desolate, or fre- 
quented only by the baser sort, and of heavier metal ; and in 
truth, such is their diligence and dexterity in instructing, 
that even the Protestants i in some places send their sons unto 
their schools, upon desire to have them prove excellent in 
those arts they teach.” Dut this, he continues, is only a bait; 
their real object is “to plant in their scholars with great ex- 

actness and skill the roots of their religion, and nour rish them 
Ww with an extreme hatred and detestation of the adverse party.” 
“ Presuming, perhaps, of the truth beforehand, and |: tbouring 
for no other thing than the advancing of their party, they 
endeavour by all means to imbreed such fierceness and obsti- 
nacy in their scholars as to make them hot prosecutors of 
their own opinions, impatient and intractable of any contrary 
considerations, as having their eyes fixed upon nothing save 
only vie tory in arguing. For w hich cause, to stre! rethen in 
them those passions by exercise, I have seen them in their 
bare grammatical disput: itions inflame their scholars with 
such earnestness and fierceness, as to seem to be at the point 
of flying each in the other’s faces, to the amazement of those 
strangers which had never seen the like before, but to their 
own ereat content and glory, as it appeared.’’* 


* 'l'o this graphic account of Edwin Sandys I may add the testimonial of 
the greatest English philosopher to the worth of the education of the Jesuits : 
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It was Campion’s business to excite and direct this literary 
enthusiasm. For the first he was well fitted by his own san- 
euine and disputatious temperament, and for ‘the second by 
his extensive knowledge, his exquisite taste, and his rare ora- 
torical power. <A portion of his rhetorical course has been pre- 
served, and from it I will collect a few of his remarks. ‘The 
two first parts of rhetoric, he says, the invention of argu- 
ments, and their arrangements, may be learned from any eood 
writer—indeed the more authoritics we have the better; but 
for style we must follow one man only. It must be learned by 
imitation, for it does not come by nature ; but we cannot imi- 
tate all good writers at once. ‘He is nowhere who is ev ery 
where; if you chase two hares at once, you catch neither. 
Cicero, then, is not to be our chief, but our only model; not 
that we are to copy him unreasonably, like some would-be 
Ciceronians who mimic him like monkeys, but do not take 
after him lke children—who quote w hole pages, and lug in 
his words where they are least wanted; the proper way is, if 
we like his sentiment, to clothe it in our own words; if we 
like his words, to use ome naturally, not asif the words were 
every thing andthe meaning nothing, and as if all we had to 
siy could only be expressed i in a certain circle of pretty and 
plausible phrases. On the contrary, we should first think 
about the thing, then about the words. Beginners may write 
letters in direct imitation of one of Cicero’s, or a speech like 
one of his; to continue the practice betrays either poverty of 
invention, or slavish imitation. It is foolish also to suppose 
that we may use no words but those authorised by Cicero, as 
if he had written on every conceivable subject, or asif we had 
all that he had written. Even now every fresh fragment of 
his that we discover adds to the list of his words. We must 
not copy his works, but himself; we must try to enter into his 

taste, to hear w ith his ear, and to speak as he spoke. It is 


“The noblest part of the ancient discipline has been restored in the Jesuit 
colleges. When I consider their industry and skill both in cultivating learn- 
ing and in forming character, I cannot ‘help saying,‘ Talis cum sis, utinarm 
noster esses.?.. . . Partly by their own predilection, partly in consequence 
of the ce a of their foes, they devote their energies to literature ; ‘ 
and as for education, the shortest advice I can give is, Copy their sshools + 
nothing better has yet been brought into use.” The testimony of Selden, one 
of the greatest scholars and statesmen of his day, is equally flattering to the 
results of their education: “ The Jesuits, and the lawyers of France, ‘and the 
Low-Country men, have engrossed all learning. The rest of the world make 
nothing but homilies.” Bacon selects for his chief praise the rg ¢ 
exercises of the pupils; “ There is a thing which, done for a livelihood, 


infamous, done to di scipline the mind, is “capital ; I mean the drama. It 


strengthens the memory ; it tempers the tone of voice, and the clearness of 
pronunciation ; it gives grace to the countenance, and to the action of the 


limbs ; it g.ves no small coufidence, and it accustoms boys to the eyes of 
men,” 
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absurd to reject all words that have not his authority. If he 
uses perpessio and not passio, and resipiscentia instead of 
penitentia, we need not innovate on our theological terms, 
nor need we restore the words sacrament and testament to their 
classical meanings. Campion’s Ciceronian propensities were 
under the sway of common sense. 

Among the other employments of Campion were those of 
the president and legislator of the “ Confraternity of the Im- 
maculate Conception,” which he founded in January 1575. 
These confraternities, which were established in every college 
of the Jesuits, served many purposes. They were the means 
of introducing a more thorough conformity to Roman cus- 
toms: thus at Prague, one of Campion’ s rules was that every 
member of his society should forego the Bohemiam liberty of 
communicating in both kinds. 1 hey also gave the opportu- 
nity of a more thorough supervision of the best scholars, to 
whom it was a special honour and privilege to be admitted 
into these select associations. Campion’s foundation flourished 
wonderfully, and afterwards branched into three great so- 
dalities. Its name, however, was changed when it was incor- 
porated into the Archconfraternity of the Salutation at the 
Roman College. 

Besides these various duties, Campion had to compose a 
Latin oration or a play for almost every important occasion. It 
may be supposed that with this he w as literarum parcissimus, 
most stingy in his correspondence; but what letters he wrote 
he composed with some care, as is proved by the foul copics 
of several that are preserved amongst the Stonyhurst Manu- 
scripts. ‘In these most godly and Christian exerc ises,”’ says 
Parsons, “he passed his time, doing good to as many as he 

could, and omitting no occasion or labour to increase his merit 
for life everlasting. He preached publicly, made exhortations 
in private, read in the schools, taught the Christian doctrine 
unto children, heard confessions, visited prisons and hospitals 
of sick men, and at the death of sundry great persons made 
such excellent funeral orations as astonished the hearers.” 
“ Whatever had to be done,” says Balbinus, “ was laid upon 
him. His companions thought it a miracle that one man could 
bear so many loads; but whenever a new task was laid upon 
him, he used to go to the superior, and ask whether he really 
thought him strong enough to bear it. Ifthe answer was 
affirmativ e, Campion made no delay or excuses, but immedi- 
ately did what he was told, because, even when the question 
was about his own physical strength, he had more confidence 
in the rector’s judgment than in ‘his own.” And his labours 
did him no harm; he was never better in health. ‘ Why 
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should I not be well, dearest Parsons ?” he wrote; “ Ihave no 
time to be ill.” ‘“‘ The greatest and only difficulty that the fa- 
thers at Prague had with him fora time,” says the same friend, 
“ was to appease his conscience about the scruple of the Pro- 
testant diaconate, the memory of which profane degree and 
schismatical order tormented him every time he thought of it, 
and bred an affliction which could not be cured by telling hie 
(what he also knew right well himself) that it was no order, 
degree, nor character at all, seeing that the man who laid baie 
hands upon him was no true bishop, and consequently had no 
authority to give any such order more than a mere layman, 
but acted only i in apish imitation of the Catholic Church, for 
a show to the people as though they had holy orders among 
them. But indeed themselves do not so esteem thereof that 
any character was given, asin Catholic ordination, by 1 imposi- 
tion of hands; for amongst them a man may be a priest. or 
minister for a time, and then a soldier or craftsman again ; 
whilst the Puritans flatly deny all spiritual authority of 
bishops. Therefore, thouch the sin was ereat for a Catholic 
men, especially such as Campion then was, to receive any 
ordination at the hands of any such hdestiosl. schismatical, or 
excommunicate persons, yet he must believe that this sin was 
now fully forgiven, so that he should trouble himself no more 
with the memory of it, but put it wholly out of his mind, and 
proceed cheer fully i in God’ s service.” These arguments would 
cheer him for a time, yet ever and anon the ‘mark of the 
English beast” would sadden him again; nor was he wholly 
cured till the absolute command of the General came from 
Rome to trouble himself no more about the scruple, and until 
he was made both deacon and priest by the Archbishop of 
Prague, for by receiving this true character the imaginary 
one was blotted out from his memory. 
After this general summary of C: ampion’s life at Prague, 
IT will give a chronic le of his chief actions there. In October 
1574, he opened the School of Rhetoric ; in January 1875, he 
founded the Confraternity of our Lady ; ‘jn 1575 and 1576, he 
heard of several of his old Oxford frie1 =e entering the Society 
at Rome—Robert Parsons of Balliol, William Weston of All 
Souls’, Lane of Corpus Christi, Henry Garnet and Giles Wal- 
lop of New College, and Thenes Stephens. “Ofall these our 
being in Rome, 2 says Parsons, “and entering together into 
the Soc ietv, W hen I written to good Father Campion, he wrote 
to me again of his wonderful joy, and hope that God would 
one day t use mercy towards our country, and restore the Ca- 
tholie faith again, as also vouchsafe to serve Himself of some 
of our labours to that happy end, seeing He had so wonder- 
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fully drawn so many together in one purpose and place for 
His holy service. And withal he insinuated again his own 
desire to be employ ed that way when God pleased ; though 
in the mean time he were contented where he was; > and not 
unprofitable altogether for England, for that now and then 
there passed that way, by reason of the Emperor’s court, 
certain Knglish gentlemen, who, finding him there, were 
content to deal with him in matters of religion, and departed 
commonly far better instructed and persuaded than when 

they came thither.” 

‘In 1576 Campion was transferred to the Convictor’s Col- 
lege, where he added the duties of Prwfectus morum and 
Prefectus cubiculi to his former functions. At the opening 
of the autumn scholastic term he made a panegyric of St. 
Wenceslaus, the patron of Bohemia, whose feast it was. The 
oration, which was much admired, may be found among his 
opuscula. This year also brought him into contact with the 
celebrated Sir Philip Sidney, who had been sent by Elizabeth 
to Prague to congratulate the new Emperor Rudolph on his 
accession. Sir Philip, who was only one-and-twenty, had 
been in Venice during the year 1574, and his familiarity 
with Catholics there, especially with his cousin Shelly, the 
English prior of Malta, had excited the misgivings of his 
friends to such an extent that his tutor, Hubert ‘Languet, 
then agent for the Duke of Saxony at the imperial court, 
wrote to warn him about it,—‘‘I see that your friends have 
begun to suspect you on the score of religion, because at 
Venice you were so intimate with those who profess a differ- 
ent creed from your own. I will write to Master Walsing- 
ham on the subject, and if he has entertained such a thought 
about you, I will do what I can to remove it; and I hope 
that my letter will have sufficient weight with ine not only 
to make him believe what I shall say of you, but also endeayv- 
our to convince others of the same. Meanwhile, I advise you 
to make acquaintance where you now are (Vienna) with the 
French ministers, who are learned and sensible men; invite 
them to visit you, and hear their sermons, and do the same 
at Heidelberg and Str: isburg.” This was written from 
Prague, March 10, 1575. At that time Maximilian, who 
was very lukewarm in his Catholicism, was hesitating whether 
to grant the Bohemians the religious liberties they required. 
As long as he demurred, his subjects were earnest in the 
cause; but when they triumphed, in September, they thought 
they had gained enough, and the new Emperor Rudolph 
found them easily contented. “The Bohemians,” Sidney 
wrote to Walsingham from Heidelberg, on his way to Prague, 
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March 22, 1576, “which were earnest in Maximilian’s time 
to have churches of the true religion granted them, do now 
crow cold, only being content to have the freedom i in their 
houses.” When Sidney reached Prague, he wished much 
to see Campion, whom he had known at Oxford, and whom 
his father had protected in Ireland. Their meeting, says Par- 
sons, was difficult, for Sir Philip was afraid of so many spies set 
and sent about him by the English Council ; but he m: inaged 
to have divers large and secret “conferences with his old friend. 
After much argument, he professed himself convinced, but 
said that it was necessary for him to hold on the course which 
he had hitherto followed; yet he promised never to hurt or 
injure any Catholic, w hich’ for the most part he performed ; 
and fur Father Campion himself he assured him that w here- 
insoever he could stand him in stead, he should find him a 
trusty frieid, which he performed not, for afterwards, Cam- 
pion being condemned to death, and the other in most high 
favour, W he n he might have done him favour he denied to do 
it, for fear not to offend. Politically, Sidney always took the 
side contrary te what were then supposed to be Catholic in- 
terests. He hated the Spaniards, whom he considered “ born 
slaves,” and took a very strong national line in preventing 
Elizabeth’s marriage with the Duke of Anjou in 1581; he 
was even on the Parliamentary Committee of that year for 
framing the penal laws against Catholics. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear, that after his embassy to Prague, in spite of his 
marriage with Walsingham’s daughter, he made no advance 
in his ‘public career for several vears, and held no trust or 
office except the nominal one of royal cupbearer. Accord- 
ing to a letter of Father Thomas Fitzherbert, of Feb. 1, 1628, 
Sidney had the courage to contess in England that one of the 
most memorable thines he had witnessed abroad was a ser- 
mon by Campion, at which he had assisted with the Ikmperor 
in Prague. Probably the reports sent home by the spics 
caused him to be looked upon as wavering in religion. He 
ever afterwards had a strong party in the Council against him. 
Campion’s own account of his conversations with Sidney will 
be found farther on, at the end ofa letter to Bavand. On 
Sidney’s part, one curious memorial of their meeting may be 
discovered by a critical eye in the ambassador’s official letter 
to Walsingham from Prague. After describing his reception 
by the Emperor, he says, “the rest of the days that I lay 
there, I informed my self as well as I could of such partic u- 
larities as I received in my instructions.” He promises a vivd 
voce report upon most of the questions, and only sets down 
the following brief character of Rudolph, which is evidently 
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from the hand of the author of the History of Ireland. “The 


Emperor is wholly by his inclination given to the wars, few 
of words, sullen of disposition, very secret and resolute, no- 
thing the manners his father had in winning men in his 
behaviour, but yet constant in keeping them; and such a one 
as, though he promise not much outwardly, but, as the Latins 
say, aliquid in recessu.” I cannot find much further trace 
of Campion’ s influence. Sidney complains that the K mperor 
aud his brother Ernest are “extremely spaniolated,” and 
that the former is most governed by a professed supporter of 
the Spanish “inquisitor’s government ;”’ and on his way from 
Prague he persuaded the Elector of the Rhine at Heidel- 
berg to tolerate the Calvinists, and not to force them to 
become Lutherans. But his letters to Languet from Venice 
show that his alienation from Rome was nak dogmatical, but 
political, founded on national hatred of Spaniard and Italian, 
and fear of the overwhelming power of PhilipII. His religious 
allusions and banter savour of Catholic, not of Protestant, sen- 
timent ; he refers to Saints, Sacraments, and Purgatory, not 
like a man who hates them and spurns them, but like one who 
believes in them, yet without trembling. The habit of mind 
most affected by him was “that seemly play of humour,” 
which would not let “‘our own More”’ lose his jest even in 
the hour of death. 

The next year, 1577, Campion wrote a tragedy on the 
subject of King Saul, which was exhibited at the expense of 
the town, w ith great magnificence, during Prague fair, in 
honour of E lizabeth, the widow of Charles IX. of EP rance, who 
had then returned to her family at Prague. The play lasted 
six hours, and was repeated the next day, by command of the 
kmperor. 

Several letters written by Campion this year have been 
preserved ; one, written to the novices at Briinn, I inserted 
in the last chapter ; ; another, to Gregory Martin, is published 
among his opuscula; and the rough copies of six more, in 
Campion’ s own hand, are pr eserved in the archives at Stony- 
hurst. I subjoin translations of all of them; for the man is 
best known by his familiar correspondence. The two first 
relate to the manuscripts of his Ilistory of Ireland; his library 
had been left in England, and Gregory Martin wrote to him 
Feb. 8, 1575, about the books “which Holland had in custody 
being tranaforred by Stock to the library of Cox, his sister’s 
husband, in Gloucester,” where they were afterwards burnt. 


Edmund Campion to Francis Coster, at Cologne. 


“T was troubled about a parcel of manuscripts which is due to 
me from France, when F. Anthony Possevin, who passed through this 


oe mee 
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place on his way from Rome into Sweden, told me that it was possi- 
ble that you, as having the charge of the next province, could lend 
me your aid in the business. I was glad to hear the name of Coster, 
whose friendship I had cultivated at Douai; and I confidently under- 
took to ask you for any favour, as your former scholar and spiritual 
child. Gregory Martin, who is living with Allen at Rheims, writes to 
me that he wishes to send me a volume which I had intrusted to him, 
but he has no one to give it to, and does not know how so large a 
packet can be sent so long a distance. I have ventured to ask you, 
relying on our old acquaintance, and on the relationship in Christ 
which we have contracted in the Society, to do what you can for me 
in this matter, as J am far away, and know nothing about either 
places or persons. If Martin manages to convey the book to you, 
do you, my father, manage to have it sent to me at Prague, not by 
the shortest, but by the safest way. I will say no more, for I am 
sure that you will do whatever you conveniently can. In anticipa- 
tion, | profess myself much in your debt ; for the book is a produe- 
tion of mine, not wholesome because prematurely born ; and if Ll am 
to lose it, 1 would rather it were altogether destroyed than fall into 
other hands. So I am trying to get it to vou soon, and then it may 
creep to me as slowly as you please. *arewell. 


— $? 


Prague, January 1877. 
Edmund Campion to Francis Coster, Provincial of the Rhine. 


“ Although, Reverend Father, I fully expected the assistance 
which you promised me in your kind letter ,—for I knew by what 
spirit you were led,— yet it was in truth great pleasure to me to re- 
new the taste of your goodness and charity from their impressions 
in your writing. ‘Tam bound to you, not now for the first time, but 
by ‘old kindnesses, which I never forget, for they are eternal. This 
kind office of yours gives me a double pleasure, both because you 
are going to do something for me, aud because you love me so well 
as to do it willingly. And see what impudence your kindness has 
inspired into me. i enclose you a letter for Martin ; if you can send 
to him into France I hope that he will do his part. I beg of you 
also, as Martin tells me that he knows no way of conveying the 
papers to me, that if you know any trusty person to employ, you 
will take the whole business upon your own shoulders, and manage 
to have them sent from Rheims to Cologne, and from Cologne to 
Prague. But if this cannot be done, let me know, and I will try 
some other plan, and give you no further trouble. The place where 
[ sojourn compels me not to be too modest in my requests. Fare- 
well. 

July 12, 1577.” 


The third letter is to Father Parsons ; ; in the first part he 
enters heartily into the “conspiracy” to catch Gregory Martin 
and make him a Jesuit: the share that he took in this par- 
tially successful attempt will be seen from another letter fur- 
ther on; in the second part he congratulates Parsons and the 
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rest who had entered into the Society, and vaguely refers to 

some old Oxford events which Parsons had recalled to his 
mind, and at the same time professes his agreement with 
Parsons’ “philosophical reflections” upon the state of Eng- 
land. ‘These clearly were, that a good wind, or rather storm 
of persecution, was the best way to reduce England to the 
faith, when the instability of mind, mundane attachment, 
cowardice, and want of logic that hed allowed Elizabeth’s 
government to deprive Eneland of its religion, would be the 
beat gvuarantee for the success of a forcible reaction under such 
masters as Philip II. or the Duke of Alva. 


Edmund Campion to Robert Parsons, at Rome, greeting. 


“T have received your letter, my brother, teeming not only with 
diseretion and weight, but also, what is the chief thing, with love and 
piety. I readily take your advice, and consent to do my duty, in 
which I confess I have been for some time rather lax, somewhat 
more lengthily and liberally than you ; but I had written in that 
time to Martin, and my wig I suppose, is still in Flanders, where 
it must have arrived after his departure. Do let us conspire to de- 
liver that good soul; it is good fishing. I love him on many ac- 
counts ; I can say nothing éugarimsrecov, 1 love him ; I congratulate 
him with all my heart upon making the acquaintance of so many of 
you ; my part shall not be wanting. At the end of his last letter 
to me there was something that showed that this miserable and 
slippery world was not altogether to his taste—‘ I am in peril in the 
world ; let your prayers preserve me. Let us pray God ; if he is 
needed, he will be granted to us. About myself I would only have 
you know that from the day I arrived here, I have been extremely 
well,—in a perpetual bloom of health, and that I was never at any 
age less upset by literary work than now, when I work hardest. 
We know the reason. But, indeed, I have no time to be sick, ifany 
illness wanted to take me. So you may unhesitatingly contradict 
those reports. 

About yourself and Lane, whom you must greet heartily from 
me, I feel proud and happy ; I can more re asonably rejoice in this 
than in the memory of my proctorship. You are seven: I con- 
gratulate you; I wish you were seventy times seven. Considering 
the goodness at the cause, the number is small ; but considering the 
iniquity of the times it is not little, especially since you have all 
come within two years. If my memory is good, I remember all the 
names, and your somewhat tall person. 

Your reflections on the tears of our orthodox countrymen are 
quite true; wavering minds, mischievous attachments, cow: wdly 
tempers, illogical intellects. But these things will carry them into 
port when our Lord gives a good wind. I have used up my paper, 
so I will end. But I will give you a commission, since you have 
offered yourself tome. W hen I was at Rome, I owed ev ery thing 
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to the Rev. Father Ursnar. Tell him I have not forgotten him, and 
greet him most heartily in my name. Farewell. 
Prague, St. John Baptist’s day (June 25), 1577.” 


In the fourth letter, to Robert Arden of Warwickshire, 
another father of the Society, he speaks of none of these vio- 
lent measures, to which his gentle spirit was only excited by 
contact with the fiery temper of Parsons, but only of reducing 
Iingland by prayers s and tears. 


Ednund Campion to Robert Arden, Priest S. J., greeting. 

“Father Francis, our common and dear friend, has told me the 
gratifying intelligence contained in your letter from Lucerne of May 
3d. He asked me to write to you in reply, and I am doing so ; for 
it seemed to me an excellent opportunity of greeting a fellow -coun- 
tryman and—nobler bond !—a brother in the Society. If you are 
the Arden I fancy, this is not our first acquaintance ; for we were 
members of neighbouring colleges in Oxford, I of St. John’s, you of 
Trinity. If you are not the man, you need no more be ashamed of 
being taken for him than of being yourself. But if you had been not 
only my familiar friend but mine own brother to boot, even then our 
relationship could not have been dearer, or firmer, or nearer than the 
union by which we are now united in Christ. For this at least we 
are indebted to those by whose heresy and persecution we have been 
driven forth and cast cently on a pleasant and blessed shore. | A sen- 
tence follows, illegible through most of the words having been de- 
stroyed by worms. One thing remains ; we must rejoice at our 
deliverance from the hands of the Egyptians, and we must strive to 
save them, and to catch them by the prayers and tears at which they 
laugh. We will do them this favour against their wills, and so re- 
turn them the benefit that they have unwillingly done to us. But to 
return to you, my father, and to finish my letter. You must know 
that I have had no greater pleasure for many a day than the perusal 
of your letter, which ¢ cives us good hope of restoring and tilling that 
vineyard, If you go on so, you shall gather a most abundant har- 
vest. 

We here, by God’s mercy, can only do penance and pray, digni- 
fied by the honour of the college, the numbers of our scholars, the 
favour of the people, and the gain of souls. That these things may 
become more abundant, help us by your prayers and sacrifices. Fare- 
well. 

Prague, the morrow of Our Lady ad Nives (i.e. Aug. 6), 1577.” 





The fifth letter, to John Bavand, his old tutor, contains 
some pleasant recollections of his youth, and his account of 
his dealings with Sir Philip Sidney. * 


Edmund Campion to John Bavand, his master, greeting. 


“Thanks to our good Martin, who in his last letter to me enlarged 
upon your goodness and kindness to him, I am reminded, not by his 
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precept, but his example, not to shirk my duty, or to loosen any of 
those old links by which your undying care of both of us has bound 
us to you. I must own that, if I had thought frequent letter-writ- 
ing the sum of fidelity and gratitude, I had been too neglectful 
what my respect for you, and your fatherly care and provision for 
me, required. But there are other tokens of love and friendship be- 
side letters, and my sentiments from my earliest childhood have been 
so well known to you that they can never be clouded over either by 
my epistolary neglect, or by our separation in place. I should be 
a mere knave, and unwor thy of the liberal education which you gave 
me, if, while I have any memory at all, I forget you, instead of bear- 
ing witness, by all sorts of observance, to the care, the prudence, the 
sympathy, and the purity which you displayed in teaching and edu- 
cating me. To these [ must add the clear proofs of your favour and 
affection since bestowed upon me,—and they the more pleasant, be- 
cause they so plainly manifested an uncommon benevolence. For 
though in my youth I was but an indifferent subject, yet, since I was 
intrusted to you and clung to your side, hung upon your looks and 
lived in your society, 1 do not much wonder “that a ‘good man like 
you, so diligent in your duties, took such care of me. But that in 
after years, you undertook to feed me and to polish me, as it was all 
from your free choice, so does it more redound to the credit of joo 
virtue and kindness. And what is your last favour? When I ws 

in Rome, did you not altogether spend yourself upon me Did you 
not give me introductions, “help, and money ? And that to one who, 
as you knew, not only would never repay you, but who was on the 
point of leaving the world, and, so to speak, of death. One of the 
greatest works of mercy is to bury the dead, for they help those to- 
wards whom neither fiesh, blood, nor goods, nor hope, nor favour, 
nor any thought of earthly convenience attracts them. You were 
munificent to me when I was going to enter the sepulchral rest of re- 
ligion. Add one further kindness, ny dear father ; pray for me, that 
in this seclusion, far from the noise of all vanity, I may be buried 
really and meritoriously. For it was the Apostle’s declaration, ‘ You 
are dead, and your life is hidden with Christ in God.’ I remember 
how, on the eve of your leaving England, you bade me farewell with 
the words, ‘I go to die.’ For you h: id determined to let death 
overtake you any where rather than in Egypt. We must seek to die 
once for all, and happily, but we must seek it also daily and faith- 
fully. But whither have I wandered ? 

Now listen to my news. The Emperor Rudolph, a prudent, 
brave, and good youth, and a sincere son of the Church, has fixed 
upon himself the eyes and the hearts of the Germans and Bohe- 
mians. I®f he lives , great things are expected of him, The Empress 
Dowager, Maximilian’ s widow, and sister of Philip of Spain, is living 
at Pray ue. <A few months ago Philip Sidney came from England 
to Prague as ambassador, magnificently provided. He had much 
conversation with me,—l hope not in vain, for to all appearance he 
Was most eager, | commend him tv your sacrifices, fur he asked 
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the prayers of all good men, and at the same time put into my hands 
some alms to be distributed to the poor for him, which [ have done, 
Tell this to Dr. Nicholas Sanders, because if any one of the labourers 
sent into the vineyard from the Douat seminary has an opportunity 
of watering this pl int, he may watch the occasion for helpimg a poor 
wavering soul. If this young man, so wonderfully beloved and ad- 
mired by his countrymen, chances to be converted, he will astonish 
his noble father, the Deputy of Ireland, his uncles the Dudleys, and 
all the young courtiers, and Cecil himself. Let it be kept secret. 

Do you want to know about Bohemia? odpmpessig zal xomavia 
cov dioeotwy, A mixen and hotch-pot of heresies. But all the chief 
people are Catholics. The lower orders promiscuous. A pleasant 
and diversified harvest. For my part, | labour in it with more plea- 
sure since an Enelishman, Wiclitte, infected the people. 

In conclusion, | must ask you to excuse me if [ have been re- 
miss in writing. Greet in my name Sanders, Cope, Stoneley, and 
the priests and fellows of your Hospice. Finally, be merry, and mind 
your health ; love me, and write to me. Farewell. When you have 
opportunity, reverently kiss the hand of the Bishop of St. Asaph for 
me.’ 


The next letter, to one of his Bohemian pupils, is a speci- 
men of the affectionate terms on which he and his scholars 
stood. 


Edinund Campion to Sebustian Pastler, at Passau, greeting. 


“Your letter was grateful to me, because I saw by it how grateful 
you were. For if while you were here we hoped much of you from 
your rare advance in learning and piety, what must we think of you 
now you are gone for persevering so constantly im the course which 
you pursued here! 1 wish that my services to you had been worth 
us much as you value them at; any how, whatever they were worth, 
they were given with a real good-will, which I will take care to pre- 
serve, so as not to let a young man so good and so devoted to us 
slip from my memory. I read some paragraphs of your letter to the 
Confraternity at our mecting yesterday, and exhorted them to re- 
member you; I have no doubt they will. This is written in the 
evening twilight, and the failing light forces me to finish. Fare- 
well. 

Prague, July 14, 1577.” 


The last letter belonging to this year is that written to 
Gregory Martin, to try aad imduce him to become a Jesuit; 
the adroitness which insinuates and implies without indicat- 
ing, and which stirs up desires without too plainly showing 
how they may be gratified, is a model of subtle rhetoric. Mar- 
tin was at this time in circumstances that facilitated his cap- 
ture. His position with Allen was uncertain; the English 
seminary was on the point of being driven from Douai by 
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opular tumults, which Allen attributed to the intrigues of 
Klizabeth, and by which he partly justified his perpetual in- 
trigues against her. The Cardinal of Guise had not yet of- 
fered hin a retreat at Rheims, and Martin had been sent to 
Roine to see what could be obtained there. Tor at this time 
Allen probably thought with Sanders, who wrote to him a 
few months later (Nov ember 1577), “* We shall have no steady 
comfort but from God, in the Pope, not in the King of Spain. 
Therefore I beseech you to take hold of the Pope, for the 
King is as fearful of war as a child of fire, and all his endea- 
vour is to avoid all such occasions, ‘The Pope will give two 
thousand [men] when you shall be content with them. If 
they do not serve to go to England, at the least they will 
serve to go into Ireland. The state of Christendom dependeth 
upon the stout assailing of England.’ Martin had gone to 
tome in 1566, and had written to Campion in Feb. 1577,— 

“ After the first letter which you wrote from Brinn, you re- 
ceived two of mine together, a long while after date. In an- 
swer you at once wrote most kindly, in every way correspond- 
ing to my hopes, except in your brevity. You called your 
letter only a precursor; this expression of yours authorised 
me to look for another and a longer letter, as I have done 
and stilldo. Iam not at Douai, but at Rome.” And then 
he proceeeded (but the letter is lost) to describe the popular 
risings ut Douai against the English. To these “ accusations” 
Campion replied : 


Edmund Campion to Gregory Martin. 


“Such accusations as those wherewith you accuse me trouble me 
not; for they coax you out of a letter full of endearing complaints, 
and let me see, to my joy, how lovingly you look for my reply. It 
may perhaps be stale to excuse myself on the plea of business, but I 
do, and ever will, steal time enough for the religious rites of our 
friendship, which is always in my heart. I late ly. sent a parcel to 
you at Douai ; in it there was a long letter to you; and because you 
did not receive it, you wrangle with me about the postmen. But 
don’t irritate me, though you are tall, and [ short. The next sen- 
tence in your letter gives me sad new S, which nips my jokes in the 
bud. Are there indeed such troubles in Flanders? "Has the peril 
reached to the English College? How far? Are they to be driven 
out! Let them be driven any where but into their own country. 
What is it to us, to whom England is imprisonment, the rest of the 
world transportation! Be of good cheer ; this storm will drive you 
into smooth water. Make the most of Rome. Do you see the dead 
corpse of that Imperial City? What in this life can be glorious, if 
such wealth, such beauty, has come to nothing? But what men 
have stood firm in these miserable changes, —what things? The 
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relics of the Saints, and the chair of the Fisherman. O prudence! 
Why is heaven neglected for worldly glory, when we see with our 
own eyes that even in this world the kings of this world could not 
preserve these monuments of their vanity, these trophies of their 
folly! What will this smoke seem in the ether of heaven, when it 
so soon blows away in the atmosphere of earth? How will angels 
laugh, when even men mock? But yrauxas eis “AD7Zvas, what is this 
to you! For your whole letter breathes a noble spirit. Your story, 
your hopes, and your requests set me in a blaze at all points. Nor 
is this the first time ; all your letters show with what prudence, with 
what a Christian spirit you love me, when you so heartily congratu- 
late me on the state of life which 1 have embraced, though it places 
so strong a barrier to our union. ‘This is real friendship. [ remem- 
ber too how earnestly you called me from Lreland to Douai, how 
you admonished me, and how effective were you words. Before 
that, I remember how from the Duke of Norfolk’s house you dealt 
with me to keep me from the ecclesiastical dignity, which, as a 
friend, you feared might betray me into serving these wretched 
times. In these words, as [ consider, you were even prompted by 
the Holy Ghost,—‘If we two can life together, we can live for no- 
thing ; if this is too little, | have monev ; but if this also fails, one 
thing remains, they that sow in tears shall reap in joy... What you 
foretold is fulfilled. I live in affluence, and yet [ have nothing ; and 
I would not exchange the sorrows of my Institute for the realm of 
England. If our tears are worth all this, what are our consolations 
worth ? Amd they are quite numberless, and above all measure. So 
as you rejoice with me, you may always go on rejoicing, for what I 
have found is indeed most joyful. As for your praises, I pray you, 
my dear father, to commend my soul to God in your sacrifices, that 
it may become less unworthy of your praise. This is the sum—since 
for so many years we had in common our college, our meals, our 
studies, our opinions, our fortune, our degrees, our tutors, our 
frieuds, and our enemies, let us for the rest of our lives make a more 
close and bindine union, that we may have the fruit of our friend- 
ship in heaven. There also I will, if I can, sit at your feet. Though 
I have many greetings for John Bavand, our old tutor, of whom it 
would be too long to write all I might and ought to say, yet, as I 
am writing to him, I will send him a very brief messave, If he re- 
ceives this letter, he will have three on his conscience (supposing thie 
others have come to hand), and yet not a word from him. There was 
some reason, which, though I know it not, I fully admit and ap- 
prove, in entire confidence of his kindness and friendship. Fare- 
well. 


Prague, from the College of the Society of Jesus, July 3, 1577. 


The next year Campion returned from the Convictors’ 
College to that of the Society, and was ordained deacon and 
priest by Anthony, Archbishop of Prague, who told him on 
the occasion that “ as from one Englishman, Wiclitie, all the 
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evils of Bohemia had sprung, so God had provided another 
Englishman to heal those wounds.” The new priest said his 
first Mass on the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, 
September 8. This year he also exhibited a drama, which 
was celebrated among his contemporaries, on St. Ambrose 
and the Emperor Theodosius. It was repeated by com- 
mand of the empress and the French queen. In after times 
some German admirer of the author prefixed a title to it: 

‘Ambrosiana Tragedia, authore Beato Edmundo Campiano, 
deans Latino, Poeta, Oratore, Philosopho, Theologo, Vir- 
gine et Martyre.”  Kpigrams were written, complimenting 
the author on his mellifluous mouth, and on the nectar and 
ambrosia which distilled from it. It is a pity that no trace 
of it can now be found among the Mss. at Prague. This 
vear he was appointed Latin pr eacher, and in that office made 
an “admirable sermon” before the Archbishop during the 
feet-washing on Holy Thursday; August 14, he preached at 
the funeral of the Nuncio; he also wrote orations for his 
scholars to deliver; one of these, “ De laudibus B. Maric 
Virginis,” is printed among his opuscula. Among his other 
productions of this year, Schmid] enumerates a Latin poem 
in honour of the Archbishop. This year, too, he obtained an 
evil reputation amongst Protestants as a proselyte-maker. A 
Protestant youth, Martin Schultes, of Frankfort, who had 
been sent to the college because of its superiority, had been 
converted by Campion. In the vacation the lad’s parents 
became aware of the fact, and were furious ; but he ran away 
from them, and returned to the college. 

In October this year, having finished his course of rhe- 
toric, Campion was made Professor of Philosophy; here he 
was bound down by the same minute rules. Philosophy was 
to be the vestibule of theology; Aristotle was to be the pro- 
fessor’s great authority, in every point in which the philoso- 
pher was not contradicted by the schoolmen or the creed. 
The infidel commentators, like Averrhoes, were not to be 
used in such a way as to give the pupils a taste for them. 
St. Thomas was always to be mentioned with honour, and 
when not followed to be reverently and respectfully treated. 
Logic, physics, and metaphvsics were each to occupy one 
vear ; the chief object was to be a right understanding of 
Aristotle’s text, particularly of the trite passages. As in 
rhetoric, there were to be monthly and quarterly disputa- 
tions in public, in which the scholars were to be made 
ashamea of all faults in formal arguing, to be taught to 
adhere rigidly to rules, and never to speak but in their turn. 

Nothing i is more notable in most of Campioun’s letters than 
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the entire want of any political allusions; religion and litera- 
tuve were the only spher ‘es which he recognised, except with 
one passing exception, in a letter to Parsons. P arsons, how- 
ever, observed no such reticence, but gave to Campion intel- 
Heenoe about Elzabeth’s enemies, to ~ know which, without 
discovering it, by the laws of those days, rendered a man a 
traitor. 
“ Pax Cu. 


Having read this letter, almost a month agone, from Mr. 
Marten, I deferred to send it until this time, to th’ end LI might 
nccompany it with some news touching our Enelish matters. You 
shall understand, therefore, that Sir Thos. Stewkly, who was made 
here Marquis before his departure, is now dead in Africa with the 
KX. of Portugal ; the particulars of his death [ have not received. 
He took here away with him at midnight out of their beds all the 
lrishmen in Rome, and one Enelish gentleman named Mr. Minors, 
nephew to Cardinal Pole, who had good entertainment here of the 
Pope before,—that is to say, xx crowns in gold a month. This 
M veilemeat, with one Sederave, an [rishman, which ouce had been of 
our company, Sir Thomas, being on the sea, upon what cause I 
—_ not, would have h: anged them, and being prohibited to do it, 
by the earnest request of certain Italian captains that went with 
him, he deferred the work until he came to Portugal ; and there 
arriving, condemned both of them to the galleys for tern of life, 
and so led them slaves with him into Afriea : but since his death 
they are delivered by the new King of Portugal, which is the Car- 
dinal : and this much Minors hath written hither himself. And 
other provision that went with Sir Thomas, all is dispersed; and so 
this enterprise is come to nothing. Here, in Rome, the English 
seminary gocth forth well ; for there be almost 40 persons under the 
covernment of iij of our Society. We are here at Rome now 24 
Englishmen of the Society, whereof five hath entered within this 
month. One named Mr. Holt, which was once of Oriel College, 
Master of Arts, and the other four came hither from Paris ; all ex- 
cellent towardly youths, and all have ended the courses of philoso- 
plia: 1) of them are your countrymen, born in Paternoster Row ; 
one named Harwood and the other Smith, little Dr. Smith the phy- 
sician’s nephew. One Inglis, of good learning, is presently now here- 
henee sent towards Japponia. I hope, eer it be long, we shall 
‘find] a vent another way. Father Darbishire is come hither from 
Paris, and it may be that I shall go, e’er it be long, in his place 
thither. Mr. Lane, as I wrote to you before, is gone to Alcala in 
Spain, and arrived thither, hath wrote your commendations in a 
letter to me. And this is as much [as| I have to write to you at 
this time. Mr. Marten was called away herehence by Mr. Dr. 
Allen his letters. I think they were half afraid of him, what might 
become of him; but Mr. Horltus, entering of late, hath much 
amazed them. I pray you, good Mr. Campian, pray for me ; for | 
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have great need of it. All our countrymen here doth commend 
themselves heartily to you. 
Your servant in Christ, 
Ron. Persons, 
From Rome, this xxviii of November 1578.” 


As early as 1571, the English government had known of 
the design of this Stukely (who had been at the head ot 
a rebellion in Ireland in 1569) to land in Ireland with a 
large Spanish force; and the enterprise described in Par- 
sons letter, though diverted for a time to Africa, was ulti- 
mate oly meant for Ireland. Castelnau, the French ambassa- 
dor, was well informed when he wrote from London, July 
4, 1578: “Stukely, who had given here so hot an alarm of 
a descent on Ireland, cannot do any thing this year, because 
he has gone with the King of Portug: al into ‘Africa. But 
people still think that when the king disbands his army 
Stukely will be able to have more men and more ships, if 
only the people favour his designs upon Ireland.” Ships had 
been in commission to oppose him, and the queen intended 
to increase her navy for the next year. Any communicat ion 
with such a man, any knowledge of his doings without de- 
tecting them, was sufficient to constitute treason. Campion 
was of much too sweet a temper to rebuke Parsons for intrud- 
ing upon his notice things of which he wished to hold him- 
self quite clear. Probably, too, he had then no idea of ever 
being sent on the English mission; otherwise he must have 
{lt what Donne describes, when listening to compromising 
conversation— 
“T felt myself 

secoming traitor, and methought T saw 

One of our giant statutes ope his jaw 

To suck me in for hearing him.” 

Of the year 1579, we have a letter of Campion to Gre- 
cory Martin, still on the subject of his books and the troubles 
of the seminary, and upon the martyrdom of Cuthbert Maine, 
November 29, 1577, which Campion seems to have heard of 
for the first time a year after the event. 


Edmund Campion to Gregory Martin. 


“Father Parsons has sent me your letter from Rome ; I see the 
devil is furious with your seminary, and will not allow banished 
men a place of banishment. Well, he may burst with envy ; but 
these blasts of his will never blow away the Spirit of Christ. Do 
vou daily torture our envious foe with your good deeds. I am 
indeed anery sometimes when | remember what Allen—himself a 
little angry, | think—wrote in the beginning of Bristow's book, that 
So good a cause was dashed by men so evil, so ignorant, so few, and 
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so much at variance with each other. We all thank you much for 
your account of Cuthbert’s | Maine] martyrdom; it gave many of us 
a real religious joy. Wretch that I am, how has that novice dis- 
tanced me! May he be favourable to his old friend and tutor! I 
shall now boast of these titles more than ever. I have answered 
your two letters, the latter first. I have left something for the end, 
that you may know how much I have it at heart. I had written 
to I*. Francis Coster, our provincial of the Rhenish province, asking 
lim if you sent him those writings of mine about Irish history 
which you have, to find some way of sending them to Prague in 
perfect safety. He promised. So now I ask you to get them to 
Cologne ; our people will manage the rest. Tell me or them what 
you can do,—what you would do I already know ; write either to 
Father Coster, the Provincial of the Rhine, or to your namesake, 
who is Rector at Cologne ; for he is called F. Martin. You shall be 
either Father Martin or Father Gregory, as you choose. Is there 
aught else? I had well-nigh forgotten. About the burning of the 
books I congratulate both of us, and thank Holland. I wish he 
had not spared Erasmus and the Scholiasts, whose prefaces, corree- 
tions, antidotes, and triflings have deformed the works of the fathers. 
Tam truly glad that the bill has been honoured, and I acknowledge 
Sheldon’s kindness, whose family we have reason to love. I re- 
member them when I say Mass ; to your sacrifices also [ commend 
the patrons, companions, entertainers, and scholars that we have 
almost always had in commen. You ask what [am doing: [ have 
finished the ‘Organon of Aristotle; now I go to the Physics. I shall 
soon confer the Bachelors’ degrees, and after finishing this course 
the Masters’ of Prague. Six days we quarrel with the philosophers, 
the seventh we are friends. I am foolishly supposed to be an ae- 
complished Sophist. What does it signify? Salute my honoured 
friend Allen, and Bristow, and the whole seminary. 
Prague, August 1579.” 


Two other letters, concerning Melchior Newhyre, a pupil 
and convert of his, show with what affectionate care he 
watched over the fortunes and progress of his scholars. 


Edmund Campion to George Ware, at Olmutz, greeting. 


“ Melchior Newhyre, my pupil, an honest and well-instructed 
youth, and very dear ‘to me, is m igrating to you for the sake of his 
studies. There are many and weighty reasous why [ wish his pro- 
gress and fortune to be well cared for. Wherefore, I beseech you, 
lot me lighten my anxiety by your friendship, and by the certainty 
that you will spend all your love for me in care, favour, help, and 
any thing else that the youth may require. Whatever kind office 
you do him, you may put to my account; and as I am already 
your debtor to an amount which I cannot repay, I have determined 
to increase the debt gpd Farewell, 

Prague, January 22, 1579.” 
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Edinund Campion to Melchior Newhyre, at Olmutz, greeting. 


“] recognise in your letter the old polish and the old affection, 
and I return praise for the one and affection for the other. In giv- 
ing me such abundant thanks, you kindly and dutifully preserve the 
memory of my love towards you; while in speaking so piously 
about the light of faith, which God’s mercy called you out of dark- 
ness to behold, you faithfully and religiously offer to God the soul 
which you owe Him. Sol sincerely hope that our divine Redeemer 
may reward your recollection of His favours by a daily increase of 
grace. You have me not only as a friend, whom you reckon far 
ubove his value, but also as a debtor, because you proceed in such a 
way as not only to increase but to honour the flock of my Master. 
For the rest, | earnestly exhort and beseech you to temper your 
good disposition with all liberal learning, to endure whatever comes 
upon you in this short span, till you can reap with honour and pro- 
fit that which you now sow with labour and cost. Farewell. 

Prague, May 6, 1579.” 


This year also he preached a celebrated funeral sermon at 
the burial of Mary Requesens, the wife of Antonio Cardona, 
Viceroy of Sardinia, published amongst his opuscula. 

This was the last year of Cainpion’s quiet life at Prague. 
In the autumn, Doctor Allen went to Rome to organise the 
Knglish College, and to obtain the assistance of the Jesuits in 
the English mission ; after mature deliberation, the chief 
poiits of which I will give in my next chapter, it was deter- 
mined that two fathers, Parsons and Campion, should be sent. 
As soon as Allen had secured his object, he wrote to Campion 
in an exulting strain to announce the fact— 


“My father, brother, son, Edmund Campion, for to you I must 
use every expression of the tenderest ties of love,—Since the General 
of your Order, who to you is Christ Himself, calls you from Prague 
to Rome, and thence to our own England; since your brethren after 
the flesh call upon you (fer though you hear not their words, God 
has heard their prayers),—I, who am so closely connected with thein, 
vith you, and with our common country both in the world and im 
the Lord, must not be the only one to keep silence, when [ should 
Le first to desire you, to call you, to cry to you. Make all haste and 
come, my dearest Campion; you have done enough at Prague towards 
remedying the evils that our countrymen inflicted upon Bohemia. 
It will be dutiful, religious, and Christian in you to devote the rest 
of your life and some part of your extraordinary gifts to our beloved 
country, which has the greatest need of your labours in Christ. I 
do not stay to ittquire what your own wish and inclination may be, 
since it is your happiness to live, not by your own will, but by others; 
and you would not shrink from the greatest perils or the furthest 
Judies if your superiors bade you go. Our harvest is already great 
in England: ordinary labourers are not enough; more practised men 
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are wanted, but chiefly you and others of your order. The General 
has yielded to all our prayers ; the Pope, the true father of our coun- 
try, has consented; and God, in whose hands are the issues, has at 
last eranted that our own Campion, with his extraordinary gifts of 
wisdom and grace, should be restored to us. Prepare yourself then 
for a journey, for a work, for a trial. You will have an excellent 
colleague, and though they still live who sought the Child’s life, yet 
for some time past a door has been open for you in the Lord. [tis not 
I that am preparing for you and your order the place in England that 
your soul presaged. but it is you, I hope, who will procure for me and 
imine the power of returning. We will talk over the rest, my dear 
Edmund; and [ hope you will be here as soon as may be, for | know 
not how long I can stay in Rome ; and as soon as the winter is past 
I mean to go to R heims or Douai, where our common friends Bris- 
tow and Martin now live. You will be astonished to see our Bel- 
gian and Roman Colleges, and will easily understand why we have 
at last such hopes of our country. In the mean time let us pray the 
Lord of the harvest to make us wort!liy of His mercy and visitation, 
and do you, by your prayers and sacrifices, wash away my sins before 
Jesus C rist. May He send you to us as svon as may be. 
Entirely thine, 
WILLIAM ALLEN, 
Rome, the English College, 9th Dec. 1579.” 


Campion, though surprised at this intelligence, was on the 
whole glad; if there had been any fears and he confesses to 
a lack of constitutional cour: 1ve—he had conquered them. Tie 
wrote to Allen that he was ready to go when the order should 
arrive; the honour of the cause made him willing, but the 
command of his superiors made him anxious to go, At their 
bidding he was willing to fight to the death for his country. 
In March 1: 950, two letters from the General came to Pr: acue, 
one to Campanus the rector, the other to Campion, who was 
to go to Rome as soon as might be. The rector immediately 
communicated the command to Campion, who heard it in si- 
lence, blushed, and said, ‘‘ Indeed the fathers seem to suspect 
something about me. I hope their suspiclons may be true. 
God’s will be done, not mine.” The suspicions to which 
Campion alluded had already found vent; the mght betore, 
a sunple father, James Gall, a Silesian, reputed to have ec- 
stasies, wrote over Campion’s cell, ‘ P. Edmundus Campianus, 
Martyr.” The writer, when discovered, was punished for his 
infringement of disc ‘ipline ; but he declared that he felt obliged 
to do it. Another father had previously painted a garland 
of roses and lilies on the wall of Campion’s room, just above 
where his head usually rested. When he left Prague, Cam- 
panus the rector changed habits with him,—a common mode 
in those days of leaving a keepsake with a friend. 
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Campion left Prague March 25, 1580; he went as far as 
Munich with Ferdinand, second son of Albert, Duke of Ba- 
varia, lately dead. On the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas he 
was induced to give the students a specimen of his eloquence. 
He preached in their hall on the text, vos estis sal teriw, and 
explained the oflice of a Christian doctor; intending to de- 
scribe St. Thomas, his hearers said that he described himself. 
The duke and his brother were so pleased, that they insisted 
on conveying the preacher to Innsbruck, from which place 
he set out on foot for Padua, where he was commanded to 
take horse; and so he arrived in Rome on Holy Saturday, 
April 5, 1580. 

. R. S$. 
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THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


Srr,—The following correspondence has been placed in my hands, 
with permission to publish it; and I send it to you, not because 
J have any right to suppose that you will agree with the argu- 
ments used on either side, but because I believe you are anxious 
that the question of the temporal power should be discussed freely. 
if I am right in that belief, these letters will recommend them- 
selves by the spirit in which they are written, no less than as being 
the authentic copies of what passed between a priest of Romagna 
and an ecclesiastic, whose name, if it were published, would give 
ereat authority to his opinions in this country. The problem de- 
fined in the first letter has presented itself to the consciences of 
thousands; it may be well that the solution actually given by au 
experienced master of religious direction should be made accessible 
tu many.* 


4 . 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
J.R. 


* Our correspondent is right in thinking that the political arguments and 
authorities used in the second of the following letters have very little weight 
with us. We insert his communication fur the sake of those with whom the 
spiritual knowledge and judgment of a venerable priest will have a real value; 
but we must express our entire disagreement with the views of politics on 
which his judgment is founded. In an absolute State silent leges ; authority and 
obedience become mainly questions of force and of interest. But in an or- 
ganised State authority does not proceed from the peopie, and does not lapse 
tu the people until it is forfeited by the sovereign. The violation of obedience 
is only justified by the violation of authority, and revolution is legitimate only 
when it is caused by revolutionary conduct in the government, that is, only 
when it seeks the restoration of injured rights. In order to be just, it must 
have a definite occasion; where it appeals to abstract propositions it is a crime, 
and threatens the existence cf society. ‘Lhe Italian mouvement is essentially 
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“* * * April 26, 1961. 

Very Reverend Sirnn— .... It is really rash inme to put 
my thoughts about these subjects on paper, meagre as is my know- 
ledge of theology and of law. But you have asked my opinion, and 
[ have promised to give it; so I write to you as well as [ can. 
With regard to the fact of the destruction of the Pope's temporal 
power, which power is a sublime and most ancient reality, it cannot 
be discussed as a simply theoretical question ; treated only in that 
way, however brilliant and ingenious the argument might be, it will 
never fully convince one who, besides knowledge, wants a rule to 
sustain his conduct in the circumstances of the present develop- 
ments, or restorations, or revolutions, or whatever they are called. 
The propositions defended by the Conciliatore, in the articles I have 
read, appear to me to elude the true, the chief, the important ques- 
tion, which is this, ‘Is it lawful, for the sake of securing national 
unity, to cobperate in any way in the destruction of the temporal power 
of the Holy Father? It is an old desire of mine, which I scarcely 
hope to see accomplished, to see this question treated by a Catholie 
writer, not of the school of the Civilta Cattolica or the Armonia, and 
yet in a manner different from that of the Conciliatore and the 
Amico :—‘ In presence of the political events of the last two years in 
[taly, and of the acts ofthe Supreme Pontiffin regard to these sanie 
events, what is the rule, the practical conduct, that a Roman Catho- 
lic ought to follow ? 

My general impression o articles in the Coneithatore 1s, thé 

My general impression of the articles in the Conci/iatore is, that 
it maintains that at least a relative incompatibility between the two 
powers must spring up in time, owing to the unchangeable charac- 
ter of the the Roman court. The Pope has several times answered 
revolutionary, for it seeks, not the redress of grievances, but the realisation of 
speculative ideas, and it has been ready at any moment to sacrifice the first 
cause to the latter—good government to national independence and unity. The 
papers of Lord Lyons, which were published last year, distinctly proved that 
there was nothing the Liberals desired less than reforms which might strengthen 
the government and weaken their opposition. Some years ago, when Lord John 
Russell said that he hoped that Austria would govern Italy with liberality and 
mildness, Manin expressed the deepest feelings of the Italians in a reply which 
was one of his latest productions. ** We do not ask of Austria that she should 
be humane and liberal in Italy; we demand that she should depart. ... . 
‘The object we have before us, and which we all desire without exception, is this: 
complete independence of all Italian territory, union of all parts of Italy in a 
single political body. As to independence and union, we can make no conces- 
sion, we can consent to no compromise.” This is the revolutionary principle 
as naked and undisguised as it ever exhibited itself in the Reign of Terror, and 
this is the principle on which the deliverance of Italy has been pursued. In Lom- 
bardy and in ‘luscany there was no other argument. But Naples and Sicily 
were governed in such a way that a revolution there cannot be deplored. It 
was accomplished for no better ends than that of Tuscany, but it was justified 
by very different reasons. In the Roman States the question of misgovern- 
ment is not the first to be considered, It is not for that that the temporal 
power has succumbed, but because great part of the Catholic world had ceased 
to believe that the advantages derived from it outweighed the perils in which 
it involved the Church. It is a question of conscience more than of politics, 
and for this reason we are glad to admit our correspondent’s letters, in spite 
of the political opinions, which we do not share. [Ev.] 
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this, arguing from the present condition of the age and of states, 
that the temporal power is an actual necessity as a guarantee of 
the spiritual. He says that it is more than ever necessary in these 
times, when religion nowhere remains a fundamental law of the 
State, when the separation between Church and State is accom- 
plished ;* and when the Church is only more or less confessed, as 
being the religion of the majority, not as being a truth admitted by 
the law, the temporal power is more than ever necessary in these 
times to secure the independence of the Pope for the common good 
in the exercise of his spiritual ministry. And the argument is 
founded on the principle, that the maximum of authority ought to 
possess the maximum of independence. 

If people will only reply to this, that it is not a truth of the 
theological order,—not a dogma, but an opinion,—not a principle of 
faith, buta human theory that does not oblige us to assent,—l say, 
that this is not a categorical answer to the question. But if it is 
meant by this answer to imply that it is allowable to oppose the 
temporal dominion, and even to destroy it, and that for the good of 
the Church, as the Coneilatore openly professes, then it is clear that 
the argument is a mere sophism, that truth is trampled upon, and 
used for deception. The reasoning is as follows : ‘ We are not bound 
to believe that the temporal power is necessary for the independence 
and free exercise of the spiritual ; therefore, whoever says it ought 
tu be abolished, can say so, and wish so, without committing a sin 
avalnst faith,’ 

Still the question comes back to the fact of the civil kingdom 
possessed by the Pope: can this be taken from him without ¢ijus- 
tice? If people plead nationality, political utility, or the like, 1 
answer, there is no utility, there is no imaginable greatness, that 
can be purchased with the sacrifice of justice ; for justice is for the 
true interests of the Church, and of mankind, of nations as of indi- 
viduals. It is eternal, unchangeable, and rigorous in exacting re- 
spect from all, be they individuals, peoples, or governments. 

If the right of peoples is pleaded, it will still be necessary to 
concede that historical right is opposed.- If abstract right 1s 
pleaded, I answer that the abstract always becomes concrete, and 
when concrete cannot be violated. The right of the people cannot 
give it, nor a majority, with its demonstrations and its votes, even 
when free, which legalise nothing. If there is not right, neither a 
minority nor a majority can create it or give it. But [ should like 
to hear the question of pure right discussed on the principles of a 
sound school. 

A Catholic, educated or not, knows about the Councils, by means 
of their true Interpreter, that whoever takes part in the destruction 
of the civil power of the Pope incurs the censures which those coun- 

* So far as they are separable; for no State can declare itself altogether 
atheistical. We must not take distinction for separation; yet these two notions 
are often confounded. 

+ I suppose that few will maintain Rousseau’s doctrine of popular sove- 
reignty. 
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cils have enacted. In this knowledge a Catholic is secure, and 
knows how to keep himself right. But I say that those morally 
and formally take part in the consummation of the deed, and in 
encouraging others to do so, who write or speak to that effect, al- 
though they take no active part in doing it. Then there would be 
much to say on the morality of the means adopted for the end, 
Then the direct or indirect attack upon the Catholic religion on the 
part of its more or less open foes. It is striking, and at the same 
time sad and suspicious, to see the care that the two liberal Catholic 
journals take not to mention the ecclesiastical ceusures, as if they 
were non-existent, and not pronounced by the Pope, or not worth 
speaking about. For my part, | know for certain, and I strive not 
to forget, that the Catholic religion is an historical fact, and that it 
is the right and duty of all mankind to maintain it, to preserve it, 
to defend it ; that the power of excommunication belongs by divine 
right to the Church, and that the excommunicated person is ban- 
ished from ber pale; and in a doubtful case I had rather have a 
quiet conscience, and stand well with the Church, and be safe, than 
possess outside of her all possible human advantages, nationality, 
liberty, independence, and the like. Up to this time I have sought 
for light and instruction on this matter ; but Il have not found it ; 
sume liad none to give me, others would give me none. If the 
liberal Catholic writers were endued with that pure love of truth 
which was evident, for example, in all the works, and in the whole 
life, of Rosmini, we should soon see daylight in their writings, and 
they would doubtless be masters of the situation. Once more | 
heg your pardon for this trouble; remember me, as I do you, in 
your prayers ; and let us beseech Almighty God to put a speedy 
stop to the present scourge, so grievous and doleful in its excite- 
inent of men’s minds and disturbance of their consciences. 


Your most humble servant, 
* *£ %*” 


“ June 3, 1861. 


My very DEAR Docror,—lI thank you very sincerely for the letter 
you have written me, which, as was to be expected from a man of 
your religious feelings and truthful mind, incapable of being imposed 
upon by the sophisms or fettered by the cannes of journalists, bears 
Witness to the hesitations of your intellect and your heart with re- 
gard to the truth and justice that lurk behind the controversies and 

the quarrels involving the weighty question of the temporal power 

f the Holy See. Still I cannot fairly conceal from you my wonder 
vi my disappointment at finding your letter full of questions that 
require answers, instead of expressing your own opinion on these 
matters. You have, however, already seen how difficult it w ould 
be to furnish a triumphant solution of all your doubts, and you 
would justly put me down as a rash fool if I arrogated to myself 
such a power. Moreover, the matter of a volume cannot be com- 
pressed into a Ictter ; yet, since the interchange of ideas on a given 
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subject may minister to the discovery of truth ; since the first step 
towards this holy consummation consists in separating the real point 
of the questions in dispute from all party spirit, and from all prede- 
termined purposes and prejudices, except the pure search after truth, 
—in this case, I will not refuse to avow candidly what are my ideas 
on the subject ; indeed, I rejoice at the opportunity of helping one 
step forwards the discov ery of the truth in a question of such vital 
interest for all Catholics, and specially for the Italians, by attempt- 
ing no less arduous a task than to harmonise the independence of 
the Catholie Church with the independence and unity of the land on 
which its central authority is planted, and that in a manner con- 
formable to truth and justice. 

[ think that you have put the question excellently when you 
ask, ‘Is it lawful, for the sake of obtaining national unity, to co- 
operate In any way towards the destr uction of the temporal power 
of the Holy Father ? 

In this proposition there are several elements which must be 
considered apart before we combine them, and weigh their relative 
importance, ‘The first element is the temporal power of the Pope ; 
the second, national unity in itself, apart from the destruction of 
the other; the third, the lawfulness of destroying the one in order 
tv obtain the other. | 

To begin with the first and most important question ; What 
the temporal power of the Holy Father 4 

It is an elective royalty over a part of Italy, attached to the 
person*of the head of the Catholic Church. The union of the two 
powers in one person is a fact, not a necessity. We can, then, 
easily conceive them separated, and vested in two different persons, 
without the slightest alteration or practical difficulty. Indeed, this 
is so true, that in the early ages of Christianity, even when Rome 
and Italy were already Christian, the two powers were actually dis- 
tinet, and yet the Church was not deprived of any one of the means 
ordained by God to enable her to attain her end. That the Patri- 
mony of St. Peter, as the temporal dominions are called, is entirely 
distinct from that which would constitute the ecclesiastical benefice 
or episcopal mensa of Rome seems to be clearly proved by the Ab- 
bate Passaglia. In fact, the Pope, independently of his temporal 
power, would have his endowment as Bishop of Rome, and has al- 
Ways received taxes, or regalia, or Peter’s pence, as they were 
variously called, from the whole Catholic world, as head of the Um- 
versal Church. On the other hand, the Papal States gradually grew 
up, after the Church was already extended over most of Europe, by 
means of donations such as those of Pepin and Matilda, of voluntary 
self-dedication to the Papal Government, of military occupations for 
security against the incursions of Saracens, of alliances and treaties 
with other princes, &c.; in sum, by the same means as those by 
which other kingdoms exist, and under the same conditions of poli- 
tical existence. * Hence, unless his government is a theocracy, the 
Pope rules over his subjects, by the grace vf God, through the con- 
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sent of the people. On this element of popular consent, which is of 
vital importance to the question in hand, you should consult the two 
Jesuits, Cardinal Bellarmine and Father Suarez, and the commen- 
taries of Balmés upon the Catholic view of the nature of govern- 
ment. 

The preseriptive right which is invoked to eliminate the right 
originally derived from the people is a mere begging the question, 
for it is reducible to this—That the people, by continuing a given 
time under a government, of whatever origin,—even only of con- 
quest, even though odious from the first, and only tolerated through 
want of power to throw it off,—has given in its adhesion to this go- 
vernment, even though only implicitly, indirectly, passively, or in 
some similar way. but this implicit submission only gives the 
right to govern so long as it survives in the great majority. If the 
people has a right to choose, it has also the right to modify or change 
laws or rulers, when induced thereto by the motives and in the man- 
ner specified by St. Thomas. ‘To reason otherwise would be to sup- 
pose the people a mere herd in the fields that is sold or exchanged 
with the meadow on which it feeds, or, at most, serfs attached to the 
soil which they cultivate, and on which they live. 

[ think that what I have said shows the way at least to a proof 
(1) that the Papal States contain no element that makes them dif- 
ferent from other States, except that single one of being governed 
by the person who is also head of the Catholic Church ; (2) that in 
consequence the Pope receives his right, like every other prince, 
from the general agreement of his subjects to be governed b¥ him. 

The second element of your thesis is the attainment of Italian 
unity. Considered in itself, this is neither a Utopia, as the enemies 
of Italy say, nor a crime against justice. as the clerical party says. 
The unity of France, of England, and of Spain were themselves also 
thought to be Utopias when each of those States was divided into 
different kingdoms ; but it has been in each case a reality for cen- 
turies, in spite of the diverse origin, the hostile municipal feelings 
not yet entirely overcome, and even the difference of language. But 
Italy, it is said, was always divided ;—how will it remain united 
now! Ten years of peac ‘eful union will suffice to show the ineredu- 
lous how she will remain united, if they will only let her unite. 
Certainly since the fall of the Roman empire she has been broken 
uD. pounded into a hundred fragments ; she has passed under every 
possible. government ; and I believe that she was least broken up in 
the division imposed by the //oly Alliance of 1814, an alliance of 
kings, not of peoples, imposed by foreign bayonets, Incapable of ever 
attaining prescriptive right, because the peoples always protested by 
revolution against that arrangement. Latterly Italy had seven lords, 
of whom only two were Italians, the Pope and the King of Sardinia, 
and the two together had not a third of the country ; moreover, they 
all reigned by grace of the two-headed eagle, which held the Lom- 
bardo- Venetian kingdom in its talons, and extended its wings from 
Savoy to Sicily. Was it Italy’s fault that she was always divided ! 
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If she could have been united in former times, the temporal domi- 
nion of the Holy See would have been absorbed ages ago; and it 
was precisely the P apacy which, by calling in one foreigner to defend 
it against the aggressions of another, gave Italy into the hands of 
the three great states which surround her, sometimes to be under 
the rule of one, sometimes to be partitioned amongst them all. But 
the beautiful land, ‘which the Apennines divide, and the sea and 
the Alps surround,’ was formed by God to be as much one as the 
faith she professes ‘and the language which she speaks. And if the 
Italians can seize the opportunity of securing unity of government 
by ridding themselves of all the satellites of Austria, and by giving 
themselves to that gne king who for so many years has withdrawn 
himself from German influence, anid has display ed the banner of Ita- 
lian independence, shall this be called a crime against the rights of 
princes! It can only be maintained by the man who knows no- 
thing of the rights of the people, who thinks that the people is the 
dynastic property of a few divinely-privileged persons. 

Then, to turn to the question whether the unity of Italy can be 
wished for and aimed at, even when it cannot be obtained without 
displacing the temporal severeignty of the Pope,—l say, that for 
my part I would most willingly, if I could, give the Pope the whole 
of Italy, if | thought that an elective ecclesiastical sovereignty could 
be harmonised with the necessities of the time. But since the 
Italians have chosen a king, and since the Pope’s subjects will no 
longer live under an exceptional government, because all their aspi- 
rations are for unity ; sinee, on the other hand, the Church has been 
provided by her Divine Founder with all means necessary for her 
perpetual existence and mission, among which means we find no 
trace of this power, but, on the contrary, open renunciations of all 
power of the world and over the world as such, except the power of 
converting it,—I do not see why the temporal power of the Pope is 
not to be subordinated to the express wish of the great majority of 
Italians to unite themselves in one family. 

Whilst I am endeavouring to reason @ priort from principles 
universally admitted, all the arguments brought to defend the 
temporal dominion of the Church are @ posteriori. People say, 
the Pope is bound by oath to preserve his States. If the question 
was about a benefice, the argument would stand; all holders of 
benefices swear to preserve the property in which they have only a 
life interest ; but with respect to royal power such an oath would 
imply this: ‘I swear to be king as long as I live, even though my 
subjects will not have me, and though they choose another; and to 
do all in my power to preserve the crown, so as, if | am strong 
enough, to crush my people rather than yield” A man cannot yield, 
you will say, what is not his. True. If the king reigns by the will 
of the people, the kingdom is the people's, who, in certain circumn- 
stances, may change its head. But the great argument brought for- 
ward in all the pastorals i is the interests of the liberty ¢ and indepe n- 
dence of the Church. To this objection Dollinger has lately replied ; 
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and [ add another argument, familiar to both of us, which was given 
thirty vears ago by Rosmini, in the sixth of lis Maxims of Perfection : 
‘No one is necessary to our Divine Redeemer tor the glorification 
of His ChurelY (still less for its preservation), ‘which consists in re- 
demption from the slavery of sin, in which all men are equally in- 
volved ; and simply throuch His gratuitous mercy He takes from 
amongst the redeemed those whom He pleases to exalt to sueh 
honour (Pope and Bishops), * ordinarily making use of that which 1s 
weakest and most contemptible in the eyes of the world’ (as would 
be the Chureh deprived of its earthly sovereignty) ‘to perform tiie 
vreatest works.’ 

And that Jesus Christ has assigned to Pope and Bishops far 
other means for the glorification of ifis Church than earthly sove- 
reignty is clearly shown us in the first chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The Apostles then being assembled to witness the ascen- 
sion of our Lord into heaven, asked Him, saying, Lord, wilt Thou 
at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ? (‘The throne of David, 
which they, like others, believed was to be restored by the Messiali.) 
‘But He said to them: It is not for you to know the times and 
moments which the Father has put into His own power; but you 
shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost. who shall come upon you ; 
and you shall be witnesses of Me in Jerusalem, and in all Galilee, 
and in Samaria, and to the end of the earth.’ t seems clear to me 
that in these words our Lord admonished the Apostles not to think 
of a temporal kingdom, but to preach the Gospel, in which the glori- 
fication of the Church consists, by enlarging the number of the faith- 
ful by their witness. | 

A few words more upon the third element of your proposition, 
viz. how can it be lawful to destroy the temporal power of the Pope 
to obtain the unity of Italy? The re ply seems to me easy. Every 
way is not lawful, as you say in your thesis. For example, the way 

1 Which Napoleon L took possession of the nie States, to muke 
an of them French departments, and to unite the rest of them to 
a state which he called the kingdom of Italy, though it did not con- 

nin a third of the country, and that in spite of the subjects of the 
p ope, who at that period did not like the ch: ange. That was a mere act 
of conquest, disgraceful to the conqueror who used violence against 
an unarmed prince. But if, on the other hand, by the ong 
events, not through the fault of the Pope, those people, who 1 
former ages were happy under a paternal voverment in ein 
of those who groaned under the capricious tyranny of kings, are 
unhappy, perhaps unreasonably, at being under a government they 
no longer love, and that has not the means of keeping them in their 
allegiance ;—it these people, with their old complaints of compacts 
broken, and privileges annulled without compensation (especially m 
the Legations), through an unintelligent attempt to centralise the 
eovernment at Rome | without sufhicient power, find themselves, in 
comparison with the other States of Italy, in a state even of degrada- 
tion, through the annihilation of commerce, agriculture paralysed by 
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the mortmains, tedious, involved, and expensive processes of law, 
dependent moreover on privileges which may suspend or modify 
their action;—if they find themselves also cut off from all participa- 
tion in the high administration of the State because it is intrusted 
to the clergy, and besides, envious of that which they think better 
in other states,—then it is a miracle if they preserve their fidelity to 
their prince, in obedience to a principle which, though so good and 
sublime in itself as the preservation of the independence of the Holy 
Church by means of the temporal sovereignty of its head, is too high 
for the intelligence of the multitude, and too holy for the common 
run of souls. [ do not appeal to the Plebiscite to prove the will of 
the Pope's subjects to unite themselves with the rest of Italy, but to 
the German and French bayonets which have been so long more or 
less necessary to keep the subjects of the Pope in obedience to their 
sovereleon. 

luis letter is already too long, and I find myself obliged to Jump 
to the conclusion that if some ways are not lawful, yet, in that way 
which more or less explicitly represents the will of the nation, ma- 
tional unification may be attained even with the destruction of the 
separate governments of the several States. It is said that the prin- 
ciple of a popular vote is entirely new ; let the man who thinks so 
turn to the account of the election of Saul, the first king of israel. 

[ know not what impression the arguments hitherto discussed 
may make on your mind, but you will certainly own that, adnutting 
these principles, all your observations about the rights of kings, which 
cannot be created or destroyed by majorities, lose all their force, and 
may, in facet, be turned against xings in favour of the rights of the 
people. In fact, rights and duties of government are complementary, 
and L sincerely confess my amazement and my inability to compre- 
hend how the Chureh, whose mission is exclusively spiritual, and 
which for ages has recognised accomplished facts, and has made 
concordats with all kinds of governments, revolutionary and usurp- 
ing, should now be asked by her ministers to meddle with the sphere 
of politics, with such trouble to consciences, and with such damage 
to purely religious interests. Pope and Bishops in France recognise: 
and blessed the two Napoleons, Louis Philippe, and the Republic, all 
the time that the legitimate Bourbon was alive and claiming his crown ; 
whereas, now in Italy the very same principle of change, appealed 
tu for a much higher purpose, no longer for the mere change of 
dynasty, or form of government, but for Italian unity, is opposed 
with sword and excommunication. And since 1 have mentioned 
excommunication, [ will wind up with a few words on this import- 
aut matter, which justly presses upon your conscience. I should 
be no Catholic if 1 combated the Pope’s power to excommunicate. 
But you know well that man, even in the highest dignity, is still 
man; and though he may be. through God’s assistance, infallible 
in deciding on faith and morals, he is not secured from the possi- 
bility of error in the subjective application of his incontestable au- 
thority. Certainly this authority is such that any one censured by 
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it would commit a sin if he refused to submit himself on the plea of 
injustice ; otherwise every subject would be judge in his own ease, 
and the authority would be illusive. But it is no less true that man, 
invested with a lecitim: ate authority, may sometimes err, were it only 
intellectually, in the ap plication of the penalty. So much for the 
principle ; but in practice it is extremely difficult and dangerous to 
set oneself up as Judge of the convenience and prudence of the proxi- 
mate use of this supreme authority. Still, before [ finish, I will ex- 
plain to you an opinion regarding the excommunication with which 
the Levations were threatened, to frighten them from the Plebiscite, 
which is the same as that fulminated iy the Council of Trent against 
the usurpers of the goods of the Church. You can easily see that, 
us soon as a distinction 1s made between royal power and ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices, or property applied to the maintenance of both branches 
of the clergy, this excommunication o only apply to the secu- 
larisers of the coods of convents and of ’ benefices,—of whom there 
is, Indeed, plenty,—but not to those who vote for the government ; 
because, the cause being wanting (and the temporal sovereiguty was 
not even named by the Council), the effect ceases. 

And here I will finish my too lone letter. but not without a pro- 
test, that I, in common with all good men, detest and abjure all the 
evil deeds and ribald words which have diseraced these years of 
strugele. The world has always fought against the Cliurch, and if 
Giod, who alone knows what is necessary for His own glory, through 
the Church of Jesus Christ, wills to seck greater glory through the 
greater moral dignity which the Church, stripped of all earthly en- 
cumbrances, and raised lich above human passions, in the sublime 
nakedness of her heavenly Spouse, may obtain in compensation onl 
the temporal creatness which she has lost, we, instead of sorrowlng 
ought to praise God, to rejoice, and to be silent. 

If this letter displeases you, burn it. 

Believe me ever, with the greatest consideration, 
Your most affectionate servant, 


ECCLESIASTICAL DECISIONS. 


Sir,—As there has been a great deal said lately about the disloyalty 
of distinguishing between those ecclesiastical decisions which we are 
bound te accept and those which we are not bound to accept, be- 

cause In reality, whatever their form, they are not ecclesiastical de- 
cisions at all, it may help to clear men’s ideas on the subject to 
print the following paragraphs from Zallinger, whose work was the 
text-book of canon-law while I was in Rome. 

Isagoge, cap. vi. § 95. “ Not only reverence and simple = 
tion are due to the constitutions of P opes, but also right interpreta- 
tion, and an attention to their matter, and to the method and man- 
ner in which they treat it. For the Papal Constitutions are only 
authoritative in that sense and within those limits within which 
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they are confined by the intention of the Popes themselves. Peter 
Ballerinus, in his excellent work on the power and theory of the 
primacy of the Popes, truly says, ‘Among no few persons the pre- 
judice prevails, that all sayings or writings of Popes are to be consi- 
dered as definitions of faith; nor do they consider that by this 
means, While they intend to be too favourable to the Popes, they do 
them the greatest injury, and give occasion of numerous objections 
to the adversaries of papal infallibility.’” 

Ib. ec. xv. § 10. “In order that the Pope be considered to utter 
a definition of faith, it is necessary, first, that the thing defined 
should be dealt with as one belonging to faith or the divine law ; 
secondly, that something should be imposed upon our belief or obo- 
dience as belonging to faith or divine law, or on our reprobation as 
an error repugnant to faith or divine law. This command is usually 
thus expressed : that they who think differently are aliens from the 
Catholic or Roman faith; or that they are declared separated from 
the communion and unity of the Roman Church ; or are anathema- 
tised ; or that the propositions should be branded with the censure 
of a condemned heresy, or other equivalent censures.” 

These rules are clear, and may be adopted as safe guides in the 
present confusion, when feeling seems to have obscured law. 

Your obedient servant, 


B. 





DR. WARD'S PHILOSOPHY. 


Sir,— Will you allow me to offer some explanation of a portion of 
an Article of mine which you published in your last Number, and 
which, I understand, has been much misapprehended ¢ The passages 
in question are two paragraphs of a review of Dr. Ward’s Philosophy, 
pp. 73, 79. 

If the former of these paragraphs is compared with the one pre- 
ceeding it, in which I give Dr. Ward's list of the temptations to 
which intellectual exercise exposes a man, and of the beneficial re- 
sults which spring from the use of intellect, it will be seen that the 
paragraph which has been criticised is merely a completion of Dr. 
Ward's list. He first assaults the intellect, and then apologises for 
it. I first declare apology to be needless, and then point out certain 
omissions in his list of the temptations which intellectual men feel. 
I say that Dr. Ward ought to have told us that one of the chief 
difficulties which seandalise scientific men results from “ the hatred, 
terror, and affected contempt which some be lievers feel for intellec- 
tual superiority, the suspicion with which they regard the free dis- 
cussion of objections, and the galling regulations “with which they 
would fetter the exercise of the mind.” That scientific men do feel 
this objection, and that it is one which requires a proper explanation 
aud defence, is, I suppose, a fact ; and I surely may state the fact 
Without being supposed to consider the objection unanswerab! 

VOL. V. NEW SERIES. T 
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[t is most unfair to consider me responsible for an objection which 
1 only bring forward to show Dr. Ward how imperfectly he has 
treated the subject, and how entirely he has evaded the edve of the 
difficulty. Next, I say that Dr. Ward’s claim for an indirect power 
of the Church peremptorily to interfere, whenever she sees reason, 
in all questions of a geology, aud astronomy, is not more 
likely to be submitted to by men of science than Bellarmine’s claim 
for her indirect right of peremptory interference with civil govern- 
ments has been dutifully accepted by politie:ns. Surely there is 
no harm in stating this most unquestionable fact. The indirect 
power of the Church to pronounce with regard to scientific pro- 
positions, concerning the exact truth of which she has no means of 
judging, has been for three centuries, and will be till sufficiently 
explained and guarded, a most serious temptation to men of intel- 
lect to disregard the voice of the Church. By stating this fact I do 
= create it, nor has any one aright to assume that I suecumb 

» the temptation, which I only say that Dr. Ward has failed to 
dee 

Next, I glance at the defence which Dr. Ward sets up for this 
indirect power. His first argument is, that the decisions of the Roman 
Congregations upon the Copernican system,—which have had so deep 
an influence on scientific training, that, in consequence of them, 
even up to 1788, if not later, the University of Salamanea still taught 
the Ptelemaie system, “ because Newton, Gassendi, and Desc: artes 
did not so well baemeniee with revealed truth as Aristotle did,” 
and which thus “ for generations fettered or perverted the course of 
science in several parts of Europe,’—that these decisions never were 
such as tu claim internal assent, only external obedience, that is, that 
they obliged professors either to teach the false Ptolemaic system, 
or if they taught the Copernican theory, to declare at the same time 
that it was a mere unfounded speculation, a mere hypothesis. No 
doubt this answer saves the infallibility of the Church ; but does it 
conciliate men of science to the claims which Dr. Ward defends ? 
As a matter of fact, I say that it does not. 

Next, [ say that Dr. Ward's second argument, namely, that all 
scientific truth must be tested by an external siandend, does not 
apply because the external stand: urd by which alleged laws of nature 
are to be tested is nature, and not the intuitions of theologians, or 
their opinions about nature gathered from tradition and the inter- 
pretation of Seripture. 

Then I adduce a third difieulty which men of intellect have 
always felt. They feel aggrieved when they find themselves silenced 


* Sempere, Monarchie Espaenole, vol. ii. p. 152. There is a well-known 
passage about this in Palgrave’s Merchant and Friar, pp 304-308 He says, 
* Before 1818, though the heliocentric system was taught in all Catholic uni- 
versities except Salamanea, it was always r required of the professors, in def er 
ence to the decrees of the Church, to use the term hypothesis instead of theory ; 
and editions of Newton’s Principia printed in Catholic countries often bore a 
protest that the propositions were only hypothetical, not proved ** according 
to the decrees of the Church.” 
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on the plea that they scandalise the weak; whereas the ignorant 
persons who profess to be scandalised are allowed with impunity to 
blazon abroad the mest ridiculous theories without rebuke. This 
was Galileo’s complaint;* and | refer to an important passage of St. 
Augustine which I may as well quote at length here. ‘ It often 
happens that a person, not Christian, has a certain and profound 
knowledge of the earth and heaven, and their movements ; now it 
is most disgraceful and pernicious and intolerable that such a per- 
son should be exposed to hear a Christian dogmatising on what he 
pretends to be the Christian tradition on these subjects, while in 
reality he is talking such nonsense that his hearers cannot contain 
their lauchter. Not that we lament the ridicule which the foolish 
fellow gets ; but the misery is. that infidels will suppose our Scrip- 
ture to contain these opinions, and will reject it as untrue. For 
when they hear a Christian misrepresenting natural truths, and as- 
serting that he finds his opinions in his books, how will they be 
brought to believe in what those books teach about the resurrection 
of the dead, and the hope of eternal life, when they find them fal- 
lible in those subjects of which the infidels themselves have a scien- 
tific knowledge ?? Dr. Ward shows that intellectual men are sub- 
ject to sore trials ; I remind him, after St. Augustine, that he 
has omitted the consideration of one of the sorest. Non-intellectual 
persons feel none of the intellectual temptations which Dr. Ward 
describes, whereas those rich in intellect will find it as difficult to 
enter heaven as those who are rich in lands and goods; yet Dr. 
Ward would organise his intellectual police entirely in favour of 
those who are in very little intellectual danger, utterly careless of 
multiplying tenfold the temptations and perils which already threaten 
the intellectual man. There is no equity here. 

The paragraph on p. 79 so clearly only means that the ordinary 
duties of life are the high-roads to sanctity, that there is no other 
way of perfection for the ereat mass of Christians than the perform- 
ance of the common duties of life with an eye to God,—it so clearly 
means this and this only, that I should not have referred to it unless 
I had heard that persons were shocked at it because it asserted that 
intellectual exercise is good per se, without reference to the object 
to which it is directed. I assert nothing of the kind; I merely 
draw attention to an inconsistency of Dr. Ward, who reckons intel- 
lectual power to be worthless as the sea-weed, except so far as it 
contributes to the advance of sanctity, though he had before owned 
that, without reference to devotion, intellectual exercise had procured 
“the createst advantages to society.” How can advantages be worth- 
less? 1 did not know before that because a man reckoned good of 
an inferior order to be a real good in its own order, he was there- 
fore to be considered a traitor to the highest good. I should have 
thought that to deny the goodness of every existing thing in its own 


* See his Tract Nova antiqua SS. Patrum et probatorum Theologorum Doc- 
trina de Sacra Seri: ture testimoniis in rebus mere nuturalibus etc. temere non usur- 


pandis. Auguste Treboe. 1636, p. 3. 
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order, is to deny the first principles of Christian philosophy, and to 
reject the Christian doctrine of creation. As [ was criticising Dr. 
Ward’s treatment of intellect, | was obliged to assume for the mo- 
ment the person of a scientific man, but I do not necessarily oceupy 
that position permanently. Still [ will confess that between Dr. 
Ward and intellect my private sympathies are all on the side of the 
latter ; for it seems to me that to accumulate difficulties in the way 
of a mind which naturally has difficulties enough to contend with 
is simply “to persecute him whom God hath smitten, and to add to 
the grief of his wounds.” If intellect is in the miserable plight that 
Dr. Ward describes, surely it was quite as necessary to implore stu- 
pidity for charity's sake not to add the scandal of persecution to the 
inherent failings of intellect, as it was to chastise intellect for its own 
moral weakness. We often hear of the duty of intellect not to scan- 
dalise the unlearned ; we seldom hear of the correlative duty of 
ignorance to abstain from scandalising intellect by denouncing 
natural truths, as if they were contradictions to the Word of God. 
Charity commands that no one should east a stumbling-block in the 
way of the faith of the weak. But persons seem to forget that the 
really weak in faith are the learned, not the ignorant. Yet the ig- 
norant have all the protection, the learned all the censure. 


I am, sir, yours obediently, 
Tae REVIEWER oF Dr. WaArRb’s PHILOSOPHY. 
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Egyptian Chronicles ; with a Harmony of Sacred and Egyptian 
Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antt- 
quitics. By William Palmer, M.A. Two vols. (London : Long- 
mans ) There are two poles in Mr. Palmer’s mind, each of which has 
had its share in the production of these volumes. On one side is a 
poetical power of allegory not unworthy of Origen himself, and of 
the greatest masters of the art ; on the other is an industrious in- 
genuity, that can patiently fit together the most complicated puzzle, 
or set itself to upravel the most hopeless tangle. 

Mr. Palmer's power of allegory is well exemplified in his account 
of Egypt's place in the prophetical and typical history of the Church 
contained in the introduction to these volumes. Egypt, Mr. Palmer 
thinks, is a kind of apish imitation of the Church, its land an image 
of Paradise, its religion a perverted type of Christianity, and all its 
institutions a diabolical parody of those of Christian life. To show 
with what closeness he follows the parallel, we will quote his account 
of the dogmas of the Egyptians : 

“Tn their theology they named first three deities which answer, 
in some sense, to the three Divine Persons in the doctrine of the 
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Trinity : an unoriginated father (P/tha), a son of that father (7a), 
of whom the visible sun was a symbol, and a divine spirit (Cxep/). 
Then, with a certain correspondence to the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, there was a deified humanity, from which all mankind was de- 
rived, which was slain by its enemy, and in which all the scattered 
members were to be collected tovether, and renewed through a son, 
—a son of the woman,—who was no other than the original hu- 
manity itself, and in whom it was to triumph eventually over its 
adversary. The mysteries of the death and passion of Osiris, and 
the lamentation of Isis, were celebrated annually in Egypt with 
images, ritual ceremonies, readings and singings, lights, processions, 
and a representative embalining aud burial, much as the ceremonies 
of Holy Week are now celebrated by Christians. Isis, the deified 
woman, the ‘ great mother, and the ‘queen of heaven,’ answered to 
her who obtains similar titles and worship in the Christian Church. 
Then there was a multitude of lesser deities—deified ancestors— 
to whom worship was paid, anticipating the Saints, and other spirits 
and powers, which may be compared to the Angels. All these had 
their peculiar names and associations, and their supposed spheres of 
influence and patronage. They had their images, too, like the images 
and sacred pictures of the Christians. Nor did the parallel stop 
here ; but a special influence or inhabitation of the image, and spe- 
cial preferences of particular images, were recognised, like what is 
heard of miraculous images and pictures now.” 

Mr. Palmer goes on to show the fundamental discordance of all 
this external similarity with the realities of Christianity, and he turns 
that which to Mahometans and Jews has ever been the great argu- 
ment against Christianity into a powerful argument in its favour, 
But we are not at present concerned with this ; we only wish to ex- 
hibit Mr. Palmer's power of picking out and rearranging the details of 
an old superstition, so as to make it look exactly like what he says 
it is, a diabolical anticipation of Christianity ; a thought, by the 
way, that also struck M. Hue with regard to the Buddhisin of 
Thibet. 

Mr. Palmer’s details are all historical; but his picture is one 
which no ancient Egyptian would recognise. All allegorists have in 
themselves one great source of error : the state of things which they 
wish to illustrate so predominates in their imagination that it 
colours all the materials with which they illustrate it; their eye is 
so powerfully affected that it not only colours, but also dissolves 
and reconstructs the past periods of history which it would use for 
describing the preseut. Hence it is that history of the past, written 
with an eye to the present, is generally so untrustworthy. Of course 
the past will yenerally contain lessons applicable to the present, and 
the same causes always tend to produce the same effects ; but the 
temptation is too great for most men to confine themselves to the 
honest parallel ; they will enlarge here and diminish there, add here 
and suppress there, to make their comparisons more symmetrical, 
and to continue them further than truth would warrant. We can 
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scarcely recognise Mr. Palmer's account of the Egyptian religion ; 
his triad of Phtha, Na, and Cneph is certainly to be found nowhere 
as a triad on the monumeuts, where the triads almost universally con- 
sist of a father, mother, and child, differently arranged in different 
places ; indeed, the monuments point to a series of seven or eight 
gods as having been the original datum and ground-line of Egyptian 
mythology. Mr. Palmer looks back at this mythology throuvh the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and the whole system dissolves, 
and takes a new and unhistorical form under his hands. So too 
does he look back upon the almost purcly cosmogonical myth of 
Osiris and Isis through the telescope of the Incarnation, and under 
that powerful lens it rearranges itself, and gives itself a new colour- 
Ing, a new signification, and a new form, under which it would 
probably never be recognised by an ancient Egyptian. 

The second clement of Mr. Palmer’s book is a triumph of indus- 
trious ingenuity. B/hy a thousand pages of the most refined calcula- 
tions he seems to have demonstrated that the six different chrono- 
logical schemes of the Egyptians, which have hitherto appeared hope- 
lessly antagonistic to every historian, are in reality but one, and 
that when properly interpreted they agree marvellously in one chro- 
nological series of dynasties, which again harmonises excellently 
with one scheme of Biblical chronology. We cannot presume to 
offer any judgment on this part of Mr. Palmers work ; but we 
may express an opinion that he has advanced some way in proving 
that the most ancient computations of time that we have, Hebrew 
and Egyptian, were more or less drawn from the same original 
source, and that the Egyptian learning of Moses was sanctioned by 
his inspired knowledge. ‘This, of course, is a great step in settling 
chronological difficulties, and half a century ago would have appeared 
a final settlement of the controversy ; but in the continual flux 
of science a new set of difficulties has emerged with geological and 
ethnological science, and a scheme which maps out the stream of 
time since Menes, monuments of whose near successors are still 
found above the surface in Egypt, throws no light on the races of 
men whose art-relics lie buried fathoms below the foundations of 
the city of Menes, or of those whose stone hatchets and knives are 
found in the gravel-pits of Abbeville, or amongst the remains of ex- 
tinct animals in the bone-caves of Eneland and Germany. Neither 
does it explain the steps, or measure the period that was requisite 
for the single human family to branch out into such fixed and such 
distinct races, or to bend their primitive speech into such a variety 
of languages, almost all of which preserve in their layers the fossils 
of many a former tongue, and the traces of a gradual and long-con- 
tinued transformation. 

These considerations are enough to show us the need of patience, 
and the futility of expecting that all objections to historical religion 
will ever be answered at once. The difhculties of ten years ago 
may be solved to-day; but in the mean time a new crop has grown 
up to occupy the patience of the apologists of the future. Enough 
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is done to show us how hasty men were ten years ago in declaring 
the then ruling objections to religion unanswerable, and to give us 


just eround for declaring that the men of to- day would be equi ally 


hasty and unreasonable if they gave way to a premature despair, 
lost patience, and declared their cause defeated. It is in the nature 
of things that objections should always be in advance of replies. — In 
a controversy that is destined to last while the world lasts, we cannot 
expect the steps to be rapid ; a lifetime may witness the advance of 
one or two steps, but it would be unreasonable to ask for more, or 
to fear that the steps never will be taken because they are not 
made now. 

Notice sur la Collection des Documents relatifs a la Définition du 
Dogme de Ulmmaculée Conception de la Trés-sainte Vierge qui sont 
conservés dans la Cathédrale de Nctre-Dame du Puy. (Le Puy: Mar- 
chesson, 1860.) The Bishop of Puy, whose personal devotion has com- 
municated itself to such multitudes, that he has been enabled to erect 
in his episcopal city a gigantic monument of bronze to commemorate 
the definition of the Immaculate Conception, has been inspired by that 
success to prepare to erect another monument of no less importance, 
and of a more spiritual kind, It is to comprise two things ; first 
a complete collection of all the documents in any way connected 
with the origin, progress, and end of the movement, and secondly, 
a history founded on these documents. It is for the purpose of 
communicating to Catholics all over the world a knowledge of this 
design, and of showing the opportuneness of the occasion, and the co- 
operation which the work requires, that the present Notice is written. 
It tells us what is already done, and what still remains to do. The 
Bishop has collected all the documents which regard the remote 
preparations for the definition,—the petitions of Bishops to Gregory 
XVI. for the addition of the title “immaculate” in the litanies, the 
encyclical of Pius LX. from Gaeta in 1849, and the episcopal replies,— 
together with the various treatises that appeared on the definibility 
(if we may use the word) of the dogma, and on the fitting time for 
its definition. Then he has the documents regarding the ‘ “proximate 
preparation” and the definition itself, containing the proces verbal of 
the various sessions of congregations, and of the solemn act of de- 
finition in December 1854. ‘Then he has the documents which 
appeared subsequently to that great act, the publication of the 
dogmatic bull and its reception, the celebrations made in honour 
of the event, the writings published to elucidate it or to defend it, 
and the works of art and poetical effusions with which it was wel- 
comed. 

It appears that all countries have responded better than our own 
to the request made by the devout Bishop. “In England,” he is 
forced to own, “I regret to have to say that all my ques stions have 
remained hitherto without answer. Luckily there was a Frenchman 
in the country who supplied every thing ; this was the Abbé Guelle, 
chaplain to Queen Amelie at Clermont.” Certainly the three vol- 
umes on the subject, mentioned at pp. 75, 70, and the pamphlets 
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and articles mentioned at p. 85, cannot be a fourth part of what was 
written on the subject in England. We have no wish to renew a 
controversy that was opened in our pages, but some letters which 
appeared in the Rambler in 1856 on original sin in connection with 
the doctrine received marked but not very flattering attentions from 
theologians, One who wishes to collect even all the copies of verses 
on the subject will perhaps find it worth while to place the series of 
articles to which we refer in his collection. 

The task of writing the history of the movement has been con- 
fided by the Bishop to the Rev. Dr. Dominic Sire, Professor and Di- 
rector at the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris, from whose learning 
and penetration lis friends expect a very able historical and critical 
compilation. Some of our readers will doubtless be able to furnish 
him with new documents. 


The Castle and the Cottage in Spain. From the Spanish of Fer- 
nan Caballero. Two vols. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.) We wish 
to call the attention of our readers to these stories of Spanish life. 
Those who take the Correspondant will recognise the Alvaredo 
family, which is perhaps the best of the series of tales in Lady Max- 
well Wallace’s translation. If we may trust our impressions of 
Spain, the author is to be preferred in “the Cottage” rather than in 
“the Castle;” and this is fortunate, for it is there that the character- 
istics of a nation can be best studied. The imagery may strike an 
English taste as being somewhat florid, and the natural refinement 
of the ideas appear overdrawn; but this is not a criticism which any 
body will make who knows the people. The national taciturnity is 
nowhere so remarkable as in the peasantry of England, and the co- 
vert suspicion of ridicule which is probably at the root of much of 
what we call shyness, and which leads to a disinclination to talk 
except to a not only friendly but aecquiescent audience, is one of the 
English working-man’s most marked peculiarities. A country pub- 
lic-house partakes in some degree of the character of a clwh, or eau- 
cus, and is as different as possible from the open-air conversations 
which are free to all in continental villages. Even Germany in this 
respect contrasts strongly with England, as might be seen by a com- 
parison of George Eliot’s novels with Berthold Auerbach’s Laar- 
Jiissele, the most perfect and charming picture of German peasant- 
life. In these stories, the legends, nicknames, proverbs, and riddles 
give life to the conversations, and are bandied backwards and 
forwards in a sort of intellectual game of battledore and shuttle- 
eock. Here is an example or two taken at random : 

“Tomasillo,’ said Mateo, “he who wishes to be rich in a year 
is sure to be hanged in six months.” “ Father Molaseo,” returned 
Tomasillo, “three things form a man : knowledge, the sea, and the 
king’s court.” “ What would you have?” said the bailiff; “ self- 
respect and profit don’t always lie in the same sacks.” The touches 
of pathos, too, are equally natural and refined. What could be better 
and more gracefully put than the following : “ Dolores was fourteen 


years old,—an age at which childhood and youth unite so closely, 
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that often years as they pass must call in the aid of tears in order 
to separate them”? Or this, of a man in grief: “The priest and 
some of his friends went daily, not to console Pedro, but to converse 
with him on liis troublis. like those who hehten a boat of the bitter 
waters of the sea without being able to stop the leak, but only to 
prevent its sinking.” It is true that the plots are somewhat inarti- 
ficial, and the hatred of * progress’ a little undiscriminating; but the 
former fault is so intimately connected with the naivety which 1s 
their prominent charm, that one can hardly blame it, and the latter 
is so evidently aimed at those who may be called the Zartu {es of 
Liberty, whose liberality is solely exercised towards those whose 
opinions agree with their own, that even when disagreeing one can 
scarcely be surprised. Lady Wallace in her translation has wisely 
adhered to the unpretending simplicity of the original, and we think 
many will be obliged to her for their first introduction to Fernan 
Caballero, and anxious, from the grace, poetry, and fascinating un- 
affectedness of these specimens, to improve the acquaintance at some 
future period. They will hardly guess that stories so profoundly 
Spanish are the work of a lady of German origin. 
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| office, 3,500,000/.; giving a total of 

71,823,0001, and a surplus” of 
THe discussion on the Budget occu- 1,923,0001, Although this result was 
pied Parliament this year from the | obtained by including in the esti- 
middle of April to the end of May, | mated revenue the Chinese indem- 
and though the plan of the Govern- nity, an extraordinary and somewhat 
ment was exceedingly simple, the de- uncertain item, and by reckoning on 
bates were in many waysremarkable. | the continuation of all taxes, and on 
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rr ’ . . . 9 > ° ° 
lhe financial statement of the Chan- | some minor additions, it is impossible 
cellor of the Exchequer was made | for Government to retain so large a 
April 15th. The Estimates of Ex- | balance. Mr. Gladstone moreover 


penditure and of Revenue were as deems the State already too wealthy, 
follows : The interest on the funded — and he endeavoured to show that its 
and unfunded debt, 26,180,000/; | demands on the resources of the na- 
charges on the Consolidated Fund, tin were already excessive. The 
1,930,000; army and militia, | tenor of a large portion of his speech 
15,256.000/,; pavy, 12,029,000/.; mis- | was to protest against our inordinate 
cellaneous civil charges, 7,737,000/.; | expenditure and our increased taxa- 
charge of revenue department, tion, and he gave poimt to his re- 
4,750.000/.; packet service, 995,000; | marks on this topic by a panegyrie 
total estimate, 69,900,000/.; in round | of the Emperor Napoleon. ‘The fol- 
numbers, 70,000,000/. The estimate lowing passage is the most remark- 
for the revenue is—the customs, | able: 

23,585,060/.; excise, 19,463.000/, ; “TI will ask the House, if they will 
Stamps, 8.460,000/; taxes. 3,150,0001.; | allow me, to compare very briefly 
income-tax,11,200,000/.; Crown lands, | the year which we have just brought 
295.0001: miscellaneous, 1,.400,000/, : to a close with the latest preceding 
China indemnity, 750,00U/.; post- | year which seems to resemble it in 
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its main features—I mean 1853. In 
both these years there were large re- 
missions of taxations. In both, the 
harvest was a very bad one. No doubt 
the course of 1860 was considerably 
worse than that of 1853. It was 
also preceded by an unfavourable 
spring, which raised the price of ani- 
mal food to an unprecedented rate, 
and was followed by a most severe 
and ungenial winter, which for several 
weeks deprived one-half, or a con- 
siderable proportion, of the labouring 
population of their employment. Not- 
Withstanding all this, 1 cannot help 
feeling it my duty to ask the Com- 
mittee to note, as I have said, the re- 
semblances, and at the same time to 
note in one important respect the 
marked contrast, between 1853 and 
1860—I mean as to the immediate 
and palpable effect of the remissions 
of duty made in those two years re- 
spectively. In 1853-4 we remitted 
1,500,090/. of customs’ duty, and every 
shilling of that 1,500,000/, was made 
up in customs’ revenue within the 
year, with 23 000/. to spare. ‘That 
has not been the case this year. As 
I have said, there was upon the cus- 
toms’ revenue of 1853 a gain or re- 
covery of 1,523,000/. This year we 
took off 2,376,0001, after allowing 
400,0002 of additional spirit-duty 
which we laid on. Instead of reco- 
vering the sum of 2,376,000/,, how- 
ever, we only recovered 580,000. In 
1853 4 the estimate of excise revenue 
was 14.640,000L After deducting 
taxes imposed, we gave a balance of 
relief of 350.0001, and the excise re- 
venue of 1853 showed an increase of 
623,0002, so that at the end of the 
year the revenue gained to the extent 
of 973,000L In 1860 that was far 
from being the case. The excise re- 
venue was originally estimated at 
19,170,000/.. We imposed upon it, in 
the shape of malt credit, additional 
spirit-duties, and hop credit, an in- 
crease of 1,945,0001, besides the 
19.170,0002, But instead of such a 
recovery as we had in 1853, we ob- 
tained out of this 1,945,000/. only a 
sum of 265.0001. This is a very se- 
rious and important fact, which I am 
sure must attract the attention of the 
Committee. I do not uadertake to 
give any complete, or full, or demon- 
strative explanation of this faet. But 
I cannot help calling the attention of 
the Committee to one circumstance 
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which I have not yet mentioned, of 
difference between 1853 and 1860— 
I mean the difference in the expen- 
diture of the country at the two pe- 
riods. In 1853-4 the Imperial ex- 
penditure of the country—I mean 
that not local—was under 56,000 ,0001. 
The local expenditure was under 
16,000,000; and the total expendi- 


ture was under 72,000,000/. But in 
1860-1 the Imperial expenditure 


amounted to what the lecal and Im- 
perial expenditure together were in 
1860. It amounted in round num- 
bers to 73,000,000/, including the 
small sum which was due in respect 
of the fortifications. The local ex- 
penditure, as nearly as I can make it, 
was about 18,000,000/, The total ex- 
penditure had grown from7 1,500,0002 
to 91,000,000/., or nearly 20,000,0002, 
in the space of seven years. Now, 
sir, I do trust that this will be re- 
membered and considered. Let us 
think what is the meaning of it. We 
have nothing to do but to reflect in 
order to take a wise and becoming 
course, and all I am anxious for is 
that we should reflect, and should 
reflect intime. What are the annual 
savings of this country? May we 
tuke them at 50,000,000/.? Enormous 
as that sum is, I believe it may be 
taken as the amount which the skill, 
and the eapital, and the industry of 
Kngland lays by every year. If itbe 
so, and if we take this 50,000,0002, 
for a period of eight years, we get a 
total capital of 400,000,000/ Now, if 
we put upon that sum of 400,000,00072, 
—taking all kinds of investments 
t. gether—an interest of 5 per cent, 
the result is that it gives us the 
20,000,0002., as the aggregate result 
of the whole savings of the nation 
for eight years, completely absorbed 
and swallowed up in the grave of this 
expenditure. I cannot help thinking 
that there is some degree of relation 
between the enormous and inordi- 
nate growth of expenditure and the 
diminished elasticity of the revenue.” 

Mr. Gladstone accordingly pro- 
posed to remit a million and a half of 
taxes, and to divide the remission be- 
tween direct and indirect taxes, by 
reducing the income-tax to ninepence, 
and repealing the paper-duty. ‘The 
remission of income-tax would di- 
minish the revenue of the year by 
850.0002, the repeal of the paper- 
duty by 665,000/,, leaving a surplus 
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of 408.0002. Nothing could be more 
obvious, politic, or moderate than this 
measure. It involved no question of 
principle, it held an even balance be- 
tween direct and indirect taxation, 
and it removed the cause of dispute 
between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Under these circumstances the 
unpopularity of the man made up for 
the imoffensiveness of the measure, 
and a pertinacious and vehement per- 
sonal attack was directed against the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
on two great occasions threatened to 
destroy the ministry; for Mr. Glad- 
stone, although his eloquence gives 
him greater power than is possessed 
by any other member, stands alone 
aud without a following in the House. 
-Ilated by the Tories, disliked by the 
Liberals, trusted only in part by the 
deluded Radicals, an object of peculiar 
animosity to the Catholics, and of ex- 
treme suspicion to the City, he cannot 
obtain a permanent position, and is 
for ever threatened by combinations 
of his enemies. 

The reason of this extraordinary 
proscription of the statesman whose 
genius raises him above his contem- 
poraries, as Burke was raised above 
the men of his time, lies quite as 
much in his great qualities as in his 
defects. He has to suffer as much 
from his greatness as from his weak- 
ness. ‘The character of his mind is 
essentially antagonistic to the pre- 
vailing system of party policy. With- 
Out taking into account the incon- 
sistencies of his political creed, and 
the discrepancy between his foreign 
and his home policy, it is easy for 
those who follow him closely to see 
that he belongs to no party, and that 
it would not be extraordinary if he 
Were from time to time to place him- 
self in the front rank of each of the 
three great parties. But it would be 
extraordinary, indeed, if he were to 
continue in alliance with any body of 
public men as they are at present 
grouped, ‘Three years ago nothing 
but a question of personal arrange- 
ment prevented him from becoming 
the leader of the Tories, as the re- 
presentative of the University of Ox- 
ferd should be. Now he is the prop 
and leader of the Liberal ministry, 
more beloved by the Radicals at home 
than Lord John Kussell, and more 
admired among foreign revolutionists 
than Lord Palmerston. And, at the 


same time, the most powerful demo- 
cratic constituency in the empire 
Wishes to tuke him from the home of 
Conservatism and to place him at the 
head of the party of progress. Mr, 
Gladstone may, with perfect consis- 
tency, and with equal ease, occupy, 
for a time, either of these contrary 
positions, We are not sure that he 
would not be just as much at home 
in the defence of Catholic interests 
and as the champion of a Catholic 
cause, For there are poinis in which 
he sympathises with cach of these 
opinions, and in which they deserve 
sympathy. As each party considers 
only the points of agreement or an- 
tagonism, it will adopt or repudiate 
hin; and no party can apply any 
test more subtle than that of com- 
parison with its own tenets, They 
must respectively feel themselves at- 
tracted or repelled by him as the 
questions predominate on which he 
agrees or opposes them, If the Ks- 
tablished Church is in danger, where 
will she find a more zealous advocate, 
or her party a more efficient leader, 
than in Mr, Gladstone? When tole- 
ration and religious freedom are at 
stake, is there any Whig who can de- 
fend them on higher ground? And in 
that great scheme of financial reform 
with which the democratic party have 
been identified, who has done sve much 
to carry out the work of Peel? ‘Lhere 
is nothing strange in this; for it is 
not a new discovery that parties are 
exclusive, or that men of large mind 
and high character cannot perma- 
nently submit to their discipline. But 
what is strange is, that tue ‘Tories 
should see so distinctly their remote- 
ness from the man whom they ounce 
were ready to obey, while the Kadicals 
seem blind to the wide difference be- 
tween their own principles and those 
of their hero, The Jink between them 
is not political, but merely scientific, 
In the doctrines of political economy 
the Radicals have had the benefit of 
all the errors of the Tories, and their 
revolutionary politics have derived 
strength from the righteousness of 
their economic agitation. Direct tax- 
ation is hateful to the wealthier classes 
and popular with demagogues, and the 
classes are divided in their interests 
as affected by it. But financial science, 
whuse teachings are definite, and do 
not embrace considerations cf the po- 
litical interests of a class, requires 
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inexorably a just proportion of direct 
and indirect taxation. In early pe- 
riods of sociely classes predominate 
over the State, and use their power 


for their own advantage by means of 


slivery, privileges, exemption from 
taxation, &e. <All these medieval 
institutions must fall away before 
the advance of economical science and 
of political development. Until this 
© curs, political economy is at war 
with the existing interests, and this 
is the broad miaterial basis of the Re- 
voiution of 1789 im France, and 

i848 in Germany. Where there is 
Gne set of class-Interests to assail, it 
can be done only by protecting an- 
other. ‘The economist becomes so 
fur a political partisan, and his doc- 
trines are, for a time, identified with 
the interests and rights of a class. 
Behind political economy appears de- 
movcracy, which fights in its name, 
and uses its power. At that moment, 
in the progress of society therefore, 
the democrats are true economists; 
and it is natural to suppose that the 
economists are friends of democracy ; 
and that because Mr, Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright are followers of Adam 
Smith, Mr. Gladstone must be of the 
party of Mr. Bright. ‘This is the de- 


lusion which creates so strong a re- 
sentment against him on one side, 


and so strong an attachment on the 
other. No living statesman 
averse to the principles of democracy 
as Mr.Gladstone, or more free trom the 
taint of class Conservatism. He has 
gone against the Tories so far as finan- 
cial science led him; beyond that point 
his antagonism is not with the e nemy 
he has defeated, but with the ally 
with whom he has triumphed. The 
day has now arrived when he has 
reached the term of his career of 
financial reform, and the spell by 
wich be has held the Radicals is 
broken at last. For the first time 
Sir, Gladstone has expressed this in 
significant language, 

March 5th. In the debate on the 
hop - duties, Lord Holmesdale had 
asked for their repeal on the prin- 
ciple of free trade tor the benefit of 
the producer. ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, in his reply, “ We 
are now happily ali agreed in being 
free- traders, but there is a very 
serious controversy remaining un- 
settled, The original free-traders 
held that the essence of iree 


Is so 
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trade consisted in the abolition of 
preference and protection; but there 
is another school of politicians who 
give a further development to the 
principle of free trade, and say that 
you have no free trade In any article 
which is subject to a tax. With them 
free trade is the abolition of all in- 
dividual taxes. .. . T must confess 
that 1 have been very glad to see, 
Within proper measure, the abolition 
of indirect taxes which were not pro- 
tective. . . . But if the noble lord 
will go on to insist on that free trade 
which means relief from all taxation, 
[must reluctantly part company with 
him, and leave him to perform the ul- 
terior staves of that consummation of 
free trade without my having the 
honour to accompany him.” It is 
pretty clear in whose company Mr, 
Gladstone considered that he was 
leaving the noble lord. In his open- 
ing speech on the Budget he defined 
more clearly his position towards the 
advocates of direct taxation, 

* And here we are faced by the old 
question between direct and indirect 
tuxation. I take some credit to my- 
self that I have never entered into the 
debates upon that subject. I have al- 
ways thought it idle fora person hold- 
ing the position of Finance Minister to 
trouble himself with what to him is 
necessarily an abstract question—viz. 
the question between direct and in- 
direct taxation, each considered upon 
its own merits. ‘lo many people both 
appear sufficiently repulsive. As for 
myself, lL confess that | entertain quite 
a different opinion, I never can think 
of direct and indirect taxation except 
as I should think of two fair sisters 
who have been introduced into the gay 
world of London, each with an ample 
fortune, both having the same parent- 
ave,—for the parents of voth I believe 
to be necessity and invention,—having 
somewhat different manners, ene being 
more free and open, and the other 
more retiring and insinuating. Ican- 
not Conceive any reason why there 
should be any unfriendly rivalry be- 
tween the admirers of these two dam- 
sels; and I frankly own, whether it 
be due toa lax sense of morals or not, 
that, as a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or a member of this House, Ihave al- 
ways thought it not ouly allowable but 
even an act of duty to pay one’s ad- 
dresses to them both, Iam therefore 
periccily impartial as between direct 
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and indirect taxation; but this I must 
say, that with regard to the remission 
of indirect taxes, I hope that the me- 
morable history of the last twenty 
years will never be forgotten; for [ do 
not seruple to state that if you look 
to its economical, and then to its poli- 
tical, social, and moral results, it is 
difficult to know which to prefer. If 
we had uot gained a shilling by the 
remission of indirect taxation, it would 
have been worth having for the sike 
of the manner in which it has knit to 

gether the interests and feelings of all 
classes from one end of the nation to 
the other. If,onthe one hand, it had 
had nothing to do with any question 
of moral and social results, still the 
merely economical results in promot- 
ing the material well-being of the 
people have been so signal and extra- 
ordinary, that we may well rejoice te 
have lived in a period during which it 
has been our happy lot to take part 
in bringing about such changes. But, 
sir, there cannot be a grosser delu- 
sion than the supposition that the 
work of Parliament has been to de- 
stroy indirect taxation. ‘The business 
in which Parliament has been em- 
ployed has been the business of prun- 
ing the tree,—not to destroy it, but in 
order to strengthen it, and give it 
greater size and vigour; and the con- 
sequence ir, that at this moment, 
when indirect taxation has been de- 
stroyed and undermined in the pubiic 
mind, as the phrase is, not once but 
four or five times over, indirect taxa- 
tion is larger and more productive,—I 
dv not mean in this particular year, 
but upon the average of the last two 
or three years,—than at any former 
period of our history. . . . I believe 
that Parliament has done much of 
what is to be accomplished in that 
matter,but yetsomething may remain ; 
and I trust that the House of Com- 
mons will not hold its hand when fa- 
vourable circumstances shall offer, 
but will from time to time carry on so 
good a work within the limits of pru- 
dence and justice. But, sir, in speak- 
ing thus of indirect taxation, I cannot 
deny that remissions of direct taxa- 
tion are as just and as desirable, and 
las fully feel as gentlemen opposite 
may feel that our direct taxation has 
reached a point at which it is most 
desirable that we should, if we can, 
begin at least to apply to it the pro- 
cess of reduction.” 
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Six weeks later, on the last nicht 
of the discussions on the Budget, Mr. 
Gladstone described still more expli- 
citly his views with regard to the 
political party who support his finan- 
cial schemes, in replying to Mr. Ker 
Seymer, 

**My hon. friend the member for 
Dorsetshire, who made this motion, 
has thought tit to repeat lmputations 
on me which I have never noticed in 
this IHlouse. As long as the most 
sordid motives or the most question- 
able proceedings are imputed only by 
anonymous writers of the press, or at 
any rate by those from whom one has 
no right to expect favour or indul- 
geuce, I think by far the best course 
for a member of this House to take is 
to pass them by in utter silence, and 
to trust to the candour of his country- 
men, which, I believe, will never fail 
him, and, I must add, to their ap- 
preciation of his character and his 
services, be those what they may. 
But my hon. friend, whom I have 
had the pleasure of knowing from 
boyhood, and my respect und re- 
gard for whom no political circum- 
stances can ever in the slightest de- 
gree affect, has imputed to me that the 
proposals which | have made in this 
House are brought forward for some 
mysterious purpose of conciliating the 
hon. gentleman the member for Bir- 
mingham, With regard to any sup- 
posed sympathies of mine with the 
hon. member for Birmingham, I must 
say, that if lL did sympathise with him, 
I should not have the slightest hesi- 
tation in avowing it, because I know 
of nothing in the character or in the 
conduct of the hon. gentleman which 
need make any man who agrees with 
him afraid to state it. His character 
has, in my opinion, always been 
marked with strict integrity, and his 
conduct has been uniformly straight- 
forward. But when a statement of 
that kind is made against a person 
like myself, who am not at all aware 
of holding the same opinions in poli- 
tics as the hon. member for Birming- 
ham, I must observe that neither my 
hon, friend who made it last, nor any 
gentleman who made it before, has 
ever attempted to support or sustain 
it by any language I have used, or by 
any sentiments I have expressed, I 
certainly do sympathise with the 
hon. gentleman the member for Bir- 
wmingham in rega.d tu the whoae 
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course of that commercial legislation 
which has conferred such immense 
boons and blessings on the country, 
and of which he has been one of the 
most distinguished champions. And 
I regret to find that that policy. still 
has many opponents in this House, 
who, though unable to prevent it 
from taking eff-ct in the main, are 
apparently el: ul to find any opportu- 
nity of crippling it, or of covering it 
with discredit. I should not be doing 
justic e to my hon. friend the member 
for Birmingham if I attempted to de- 
scribe my own opinions with respect 
to matters of finance by mixing them 
up with his, of which I have no know- 
ledge other than that which every 
member in this Tlouse possesses in 
common with myself. But if my hon. 
friend the member for Dorsetshire 
wishes to make any imputation on my 
opinions such as [can explain, [am 
willing to give him an explanation. I 
have no doubt that he has a me aning, 
which Lam obliged to conjecture, as 
he has been content to make use of 
vague and shadowy language. He 
means, perhaps, that [am one of those 
who entertain the coneealed and co- 
vert intention of changing the system 
of taxation, shifting the burden from 
commodities to property, and affecting 
thereby a considerable alteration in 
the relative position of classes. If 
such be the belief of hon. gentlemen 
opposite, L have no doubt that the 
proposal we now make for the repeal 
of the paper-duty is regarded as the 
insidious beginning of a serious inno- 
vation, fraught with danger to the 
sagan gt It might, perhaps, be enough 
for me to say that not one syllable 
has been adduced from any spe ech of 
mine to sustain that belief. Whether 
such be the desire of the hon. member 
for Birmingham I know not, but it is 
not mine. Iam sure that hon. gen- 
pene opposite will permit me _ to 
tate in a few words the view I take 
of the proposal of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, We are not now at the 
beginning, but at the accomplishment 
and consummation, of a great series of 
legislative changes. We are not in- 
troducing novel principles, but work- 
ing up the res due of great and bene- 
ficent operations introduced by great 
men, whose names will ever live in 
the grateful memory of the country, 


and who advanced them up to a cer- 
tain point, and then handed them over 
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to us simply and in all humility. out 
likewise in all fide ‘lity, to complete. [ 
confess that, in my op nion, the days 
of what are called by their friends 
comprehensive, and by their enemies 
ambitious, Budgets are gone by. They 
began in 1842 ‘and 1845 with Sir R. 
] Peel, who had a great work to do, and 
who set about it like a workman equal 
to his business. Then came, in 1852, 
the Budget of the right hon. member 
for Buckinghamshire, who, quite jus- 
tifiably in his own point of view, though 
I did not concur with him, produced an 
extensive and comprehensive new 
financial plan. In 1853 1 was myself 
responsible for a plan of the same 
kind, and again last year, taking the 
opportunity present ted by the treaty 
with France, we introduced a measure 
which in our view went to complete 
the whole of that series of changes 
which had been initiated, though not 
entirely, in modern times by Sir R. 
Peel. Theretore, it is not the com- 
mencement, but the conclusion, of our 
commercial legislation that we are 
now proposing, and, viewed as the 
conclusion, I put fearlessly to the 
House the proposal for the repeal of 
the paper-duty as being one as well 
and as fir mly founded in all the sound 
principles of finance and of industrial 
economy as any proposal that, during 
the course of the last twenty years, 
was ever submitted to, and met the 
approval of, Parliament.” 

The Opposition began by denying 
that there was a surplus. Tt was led 
by Mr. Baring, a great authority on 
commercial questions, but not so great 
in questions of finanee. For the point 
of view from which capitalists judge 
financial schemes is that of the City, 
not of the State. The interests are 
not identical between the Bink and 
the E xchequer ; for the former gains 
by a quiescent surplus, while the 
administration of the latter is best 
when receipts and expenditure accu- 
rately tally. Personal opposition to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which was relieved at later periods of 
the debates by invidious contrasts 
with his more popular colleagues, ex- 
hibited itself at the outset. 

April 22d, Mr. Baring said, “IT am 
happy that we live at a time when 
experience has shown that a Bud-et 

may be modified or rejected without 
any change in the position of th: Mi- 
nistry. I am glad that we have seen 
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Budgets withdrawn and fresh ones 
introduced. We have seen taxes re- 
mitted, or taxes the remission of 
which, when proposed, has been re- 
fused, without having any effect upon 
the Cabinet. In fact, a change of the 
Budget does not involve a change of 
Ministry; and I rejoice that it is so, 
because I think it would be most un- 
pardonable obstinacy on the part of 
public men to adhere to the terms of 
a Bulget which was opposed to the 
wishes and feelings of Parliament. 
It would be unfortunate for the free 
exercise of the judgment of this House 
if the rejection of any portion of a 
Budget were to be construed into a 
vote of want of confidence. I beg 
sincerely to disclaim any intention to 
convey such @ censure in the course I 
am now taking..... I confess, sir, I 
have a strong opinion that the course 
proposed by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment for the abolition of the paper- 
duties is neither wise nor sa‘e, and [ 
beg the Ministry to reconsider the 
matter; I beg them to ascertain whe- 
ther their future position Is so secure 
that they can afford to wipe off at 
once and completely this source of 
revenue. [say this from no wish to 
disturb their position on the bench. 
for there is no calamity which at 
present I should more deeply deplore 
than a succession of weak Govern- 
ments. I desire a strong Govern- 
ment; but [Tam eonvineed that nei- 
ther this present Ministry,—strong as 
they may be in talent and in the ma- 
jority at their commandin this House, 
—norany other, can be strong unless 
they possess a strong financial posi- 
tion. Tam convinced that, unless you 
rive evidence to the world as well as 
io this country that your finances 
‘annot be embarrassed, you cannot 
exercise that influence and that power 
which it is desirable you should pos- 
sess abroad, nor can you with safety 
carry on the government at home. 
While the country is in a state of 
compari itive prosperity, direct tax: 
tion may be assented to; but in a mo 
ment of reverse and of trial, public 
opinion may pronounce against the 
income-tax.”” Mr. Baring maintained 
that the tea-duties ought to be first 
reduced, if the existence of the sur- 
plus e@ ald be proved, Sir Stafford 
Northeote argued that instead of a 
surplus there was a large deficit, and 
Mr. Moffat affirmed that we had not 
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at the present time a surplus out of 
which to remit taxation. The nine- 
penny income-tax was carried with- 
out a division, April 29th, 

May 2d. Mr. Gladstone moved the 
renewal of the tea and suvar duties, 
and Mr. Llorsfall moved an amend- 


ment, reducing the duties on tea, 
which was supported by Sir Stafford 


Northeote in a speech which estab- 
lished his claim to be the future finance 
minister of his party. ‘They had 
shifted their ground, and, after deny- 
ing the existence of a surplus, now 
propose d a new way of disposing of 
it. In the speech in whicn he an- 
nounced the course he meant to pur- 

sue agains! the Budget, Mr. Disraeli 
drew, in a glaring way, the distine- 
tion which his party make between 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Palmerston, 
and did not disguise that the attack 
aimed at the expulsion of the first 
from office. “ Who is it, then? It 
is not difficult to point out the author 
of the expenditure, and I believe that 
in acting as he has done he has been 
gove rned by a high sense of duty, and 
that he does not shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of the course he has pur- 


sued. No doubt it is the Prime 
Minister of England. In repeated 


speeches in this House, and in ad- 
dresses to his countrymen out of 
doors, he has never concealed his 
opinion that the present position of 
public affairs was such that it was the 
duty of the Chief Minister of the 
Crown to call on the country to make 
those exertions and endure those sa- 
crifices. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, indulging in one of those 
unwise taunts which he sometimes 
conveys, talked about the gossip in 
the speech of the right hon. ge.cle- 
man (Mr. Horsman) on the subject 
of Cabinet divisions. Lord, sir, we 
need not maunder about in the ante- 
chamber to discover differences in the 
Cabinet, when we have a patriotic 
Minister appealing to the spirit of 
the country, telling it that it must 
be prepare dd to defend itself against 
agevressive ambition, and to “show 
Europe that we are determined to 
maintain our rights; and when, at 
the same time, we find the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whose duty 
itis to supply the Ways and Means 
by which those exertions are to be 
supporte dl, proposing votes with innu- 
endo, and ‘recommending expenditure 
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in a whispered invective. Don’t tell 
me that there are not misunderstand- 
ings in the Cabinet,—that the right 
hon. gentlemen and noble lords who 
compose itare all of the same opinion, 
—when on that most important sub- 
ject, the expenditure of the country, 
which affeets every branch of policy, 
there is between two of the most emi- 
nent Ministers of the Crown—one the 
Prime Minister and the other the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer —such 
difference and discordaucy.” He would 
touch on one other question, the in- 
fluence on the Government of a hos- 
tile vote in Committee of Ways and 
Means. Here he showed with great 
detail how the Minister’s foreign po- 
licy had not been challenged or eriti- 
cised by the Opposition ; ; how that 
Minister has been cordially supported, 
saved more than once from defeat, 
and not onee opposed by the Oppo- 
sition. Mr. Disracli had even offended 
his friends by enabling the Govern- 
ment to retain the hop-duty. It is 
one of the privileges of the House to 
advise with impunity upon the distri 
bution of a surplus; and it would be 
highly unconstitutional for a Minister 
to desert his Sovereign because on a 
Pp vint involving the distribution of a 
surp!us the House differed from him. 
There is no reason for rash conduet 
on the part ofthe noble lord =“ From 
this House, and from those who, be- 
‘ause they sit opposite to him, bear 


the constitutional and formal name of 


Opposition, the noble lord, since he 
has accepted office, has received upon 
the whole a sincere and cordial sup- 
port. Sir, no one grudges the noble 
lord the position which he occupies. 
He has for many long years served 
his country and his Sovereign, often 
with great advantage, though we may 
sometimes have questioned the pru- 
dence or propriety of some particular 
course that he hus taken. The noble 
lord has on all occasions expressed 
himself in a manner upon the im- 
portant subject of the defence of the 
country which has obtained from this 
side of the House an echo sincere and 
steadfast. The general policy of the 
noble lord has been well received and 
countenanced on this side of the 
House; 
finance, on this question of the paper- 
duties, if it is possible to understand 
laneusge aright, no one who sat in 


this Ifouse last year can suppose that 


and on this very questi n of 
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there is any serious difference between 
the gentlemen on this side and the 
noble lord. Then is. this Minister, 
who in difficult circumstances has 
been so supported —is this Minister 
whose policy in these eventful times 
has not been chalk need by the Op- 
position—is_ this Minister, who has 
come forward to make unprecedented 
demands on the finances of the coun- 
try, to ask an amount of taxation for 
which he has never applicedin vain— 
is this Minister, who never has brought 
forward one great measure that has 
been defeated by the Opposition (for 
I maintain that the measure of Par- 
liamentary Reform was mainly de. 
feated by his own friends )—is this the 
Minister who, after a career so long 
and experience so great, after having 
lived so long in the House of Com- 
mons and loved it so well, who will 
grudge to the House the enjoyment 
and exercise of its dearest privilege 
—the privil lege of considering how 
a remission of taxes may be effected 
mest advantageously tor the interests 
of the country? 

The amendment was lost by a ma- 
jority of 299 to 281. 

‘Tue second reading was moved May 
13th. The Bill reimposed the income- 
tax and the tea and sugar duties, and 
also repealed the paper-duty. In 
this way Mr. Gladstone redeemed his 
pledge of last year, to take active 
steps against the encroachment of the 
House of Lords, and this supplied the 
third ground of attack, and the third 
phase in the opposition to his Budget. 
Iie was defended in a very impressive 
speech by Sir James Graham, and, 
after a division on the adjournment, 
in which the Government had a ma- 


jority of 247 to 164, the Bill was read 


a second time May 16th. 

The discussion in committee began 
May 27th, and was adjourned to ‘the 
30th. On this occasion a division 
occurred, which led to a general ex- 
pectation that the Government would 
be defeated, and which is characteris- 
tic of our parliamentary system, On 
the 18th the Government declared its 
coutract with the Galway Company 
at an end, because the stipulations 
had not been fulfilled ; and a storm 
arose in Lreland, not bec ‘ause of injus- 
tice to the company, but because of 
the hardship to the Irish, to whom 
the contract had been so greata beon. 
binancialiy, the Government were 
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quite justified, but politically they { stitution, or else it does not act within 


were in the wrong, and the excite- 

ment of the Irish was natural. For 
a moment it was believed that the 
Irish members, voting under the in- 
fluence of the national grievance, and 
irrespective of the merits of the paper- 
duty, would convert the Government 
majority of eighteen into a victory of 
the Opposition. There is little doubt 
that in foreign countries, in the in- 
fancy of constitutional government, 
where public morality is as backward 
as political wisdom, men would hardly 
be sensible of the ignominy of such a 
course. This preference of interest 
to conscience, and of expediency to 


right, common, we are told, in the 
time of Sir Robert W alpole, might, 


if it had been consistent with the no- 
tions of honour and duty that now 
govern the conduct of cur public men, 
have exhibited itselfon other occasions 
even more important than this. If 
the Irish members had been capable of 
judging the merits of the Budget by 
the light supplied by the withdrawal 
of the Galway subs idy, the Catholie 
members, being near ‘ly all Ir ns might 
have introduced into the same ques- 
tion the consideration of foreign af- 
fuirs. ‘They might have thought the 
‘Tories more conservative than Lord 
John ltussell in their foreign i y, 
and have sacrificed paper to the Pope 

at least as soon and as reasonably as 
to Father Daly. But the imputation 
was indignantly denied by the Irish 
members, and acknowledged as a 
calumny by the Government. But 
for this explanation, those who repre- 
sent in Parliament the cause of Ire- 
land and of the Catholic religion 


would have fallen from the sphere of 


party government into the dcegrada- 
tion of faction. The public good is 
equally betrayed by the man whose 
vote on public questions is determ-ned 
by private interests as by the man 
who takes a bribe. Personal honour 
and integrity suffer whether a man 


sacrifices his conscientious opinion of 


a measure to any external considera- 
tion, or whether he acts with a view 
to his own advantage, The distinc- 
tion between party and faction con- 
sists in this. A party pursues public 
objects according to its interpretation 
of the constitution; a faction pursues 


its own private ends irrespective of 


constitutional regulations. It does 


not stand on the ground of the con- 
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the conditions of the public good, 
Ilence, in moments of great national 
emergency, party opposition is silent. 
Faction deems such moments its best 
opportunity. Party desires strong 
government, but desires to exercise 
it. action desires weak government, 
and tries not to obtain, but to profit 
by it. One is a political body, the 
other belongs not to the State but to 
the social order. It carries into publie 
affairs interests and influences which 
have no representation in the State, 
and no foundation in any political 
principle, ‘Therefore it is the ruin of 
party, and consequently of constitu- 
tional freedom, Perhaps it would 
have been no great calamity if the 
Government had been defeated ; but 
it would have been a great calamity 
if, having had a majority ofeighteen on 

May 2d, ‘they had been defeated in com- 
mittee by the defection of those wh. 
were influenced by the withdrawal of 
the subsidy. In the division, May 30, 
the numbers were 296 to 281, so that 
the Opposition had not gained a single 
vote in consequence of the discontent 
in Ireland. ‘The Ilouse of Lords 
offered no opposition to the passing 
of the Bill. But at the Mansion 
Jlouse, on the Ist of May, Lord 
Derby delivered a speech against the 
Chancellor of the Exche ‘quer, reite- 
rating against him in the strongest 
manner the prejudices and common- 
places of his party, and defining with 
honourable candour their foreign po- 
licy. 

“My Lord Mayor, I cannot say 
that I look with entire satisfaction on 
the state of parties in this country. 
I jook, above all, with deep regret and 
concern on the position of the rem- 
nants of that great Whig party that 
was honoured by the names of Grey, 
and Brougham, and Mackintosh, and 
to which J deemed it an honour to 
belong. Lsee with great regret and 
concern men of distinguished charac- 
ter, of talent, and of eminence, per- 
haps from an honourable, but, 1 think, 
misguided, fidelity to names, overlook- 
ing entirely the difference of principle 
their names conceal and cover, allying 
themselves with men from whose prin- 
ciples and polities they wholly dissent, 
and dragged into a reluctant support 
of measures and of men of which and 
of whom in private they would not 
hesitate to speak in the most depre- 


U 
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ciating terms, and who, in return, I 
am bound to say, reciprocate, without” 
stint or hesitation, that particular 
amount of personal affection and 
friendship which is known to subsist 
between the extremes of the great 
Liberal party. My Lord, I say ‘Ty re- 
gret the position of honour able and 
distinguished members of the Whig 
party, between whom and the great 
Conservative party at the present time 
there is really little or no difference 
of principle, if they were allowed to 
act on their own principles and opi- 
nions. I regret, I mustsay, that a 
gventleman—a man adorned with 
every qualification which can charm 

or delight an audience, a man of the 
highest powers of oratory of any in 
England, onee a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Conservative party, the re- 
presentative still of one of the most 
distinguished and Conservative con- 
stituencies in the kingdom, is lending 
himself, his great abilities, his great 
powers, his seductive eloquence, and 
making himself the corypheus and 
mouthpiece of that party whose poli- 
tics and opinions are the most repug- 
nant to all the sound lovers of their 
country,—of a party which, dissatis- 
tied with that wide and extensive 
liberty of speec ‘+h and action which we 
enjoy in this country, would desire us 
to take pattern for our institutions 
from that great republic the stability 
of whose institutions is undergoing at 
this moment a melancholy proof, sug- 
gesting by its approaching dissolu- 
tion to the minds of its greatest ad- 
mirers that we have the happiness to 
possess an institution worthy of the 
affections of a loyal people in a con- 
stitutional monarchy. If I may be 
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| permitted to allude but shortly to the 
state of political affairs, I must say 
there never was at any time a moment 
when it was more important that those 
who have to deal with political affairs 
in England should exercise the great- 
est amount of moderation of temper, 
of judgment, and of forbearance, 
With regard to foreign policy, I be 

lieve that as to the foreign policy that 
ought to be pursued in this country 
there is little if any difference of opi- 
nion among any class of Englishmen, 
We all of us bave a national sympathy 
for countries desirous of extending 
their own liberties and rights ; we all 
sympathise with their efforts to obtain 
and maintain the constitutional liber- 
ties which we have long enjoyed and 
know how to value ; but, on the other 
hand, every Englishman desires that 
those rights should be won by those 
countries themselves,—that they 
should not be obtained by the in- 
trigues of other Powers,—that other 
countries should not be stimulating 
and exciting seeret intrigues and fo. 
menting discontent among the popu- 
lation of countries with which they 
are in alliance, We have no object 
to pursue, no ambition to gratify ; all 
our desire is,x—and I believe it is the 
desire universally of every English- 
man with regard to our foreign policy, 
—that the influence of. this great 
country should be used for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the peace of the 
world,—for the purpose of concili- 
ating differences,—for the purpose 
of securing to all thet amount of 
peace which is the surest herald of 
prosperity, and which we ourselves 
know how to enjoy.” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Rus SUC and Poland, 


‘The Polish nation greeted with san- 


guine expectations the aecession of 
the Emperor Alexander If. During 


the latter period of his father’s reign, 
and especially since the defeat of the 
Polish generals in Hungary, in 1849, 
the idea of entire separation from 
Russia has been generally abandoned, 
and is kept alive almost exclusively 
by the Poles of the Diaspora, The 


aristocracy of the country thronged 


the court of the viceroy, sought high 
oflices, and distributed government 
situations among the lower order of 
nobility. Their ambition aimed not 
at national independence, but at the 
supremacy in a great P anslavist em- 
pire. These aspirations were met in 
a remarkable manner by correspond- 
Russian 


ing tendencies among the 
“by . ? y . . 
Panslavists, whose leader, Pogodin, 


has constantly insisted on the neces- 
sity and advantage of reconciling the 


Poles by administrative separation, 
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and every possible concession. Soon 
after the death of Nicholas he wrote: 
“ Now we can bring the Poles on our 
side and surprise them with unlooked- 
for happiness, so that they may join 
our ranks with gratitude, and be ready 
to aid us against the common enemies 
of Russia, and of the Slavonic Union.” 
Poland, he rightly calculated, ought 
to be a model of Kussian government, 
if the other Slavonic races were to be 
attracted towardsit. ‘he concessions 
of Alexander II, and the longanimity 
of Gortschakoff were the price offered 
by Russia for the cooperation of the 
Polish nodblesse in her designs upon 
the Slavonic dominions of Prussia, 
Austria, and Turkey. The moment 
of the general awakening of national 
feeling in Kurope, and of the rising 
of the Slavonie races from the Car- 
pathians to the Adriatic, was the one 
in which the largest harvest could be 
expected from the conciliation of Po- 
land. The Sarmatian nobles, on the 
other hand, were willing to combine 
with Russia, but exacted heavy con- 
ditions. ‘Lhis is the first point of 
view from which the recent crisis is 
to be judged. 

It has also a very serious religious 
aspect. The long conflict between 
Catholic Poland and schismatic Kus- 
sia, and especially the insurrection of 
1831, raised the hostility to the Catho- 
lice Church in Russia to the highest 
pitch, Roman Catholicism came to 
be regarded as a national danger, as 
it formerly was in England, and the 
protectorate of the Greek Church in 
the Kast was a useful appendage of 
schism in Russia, But of late years 
there has been a remarkable reaction. 
In the school-books used in the West- 
ern provinces the difference between 
the two Churches has been toned down 
ws much as possible, in order to re- 
move the barrier between Poland and 
the empire. Already a considerable 
literature has arisen on the subject of 
reunion. In many quarters the im- 
perial family have obtained trom emi- 
nent Catholics reports and opinions 
upon the theological, the historical, 
and the political bearings of the ques- 
tion. The friends of the French al- 
liance at Petersburg have adopted the 
idea, and it is for corresponding rea- 
sous in favour with those who are 
Specially hostile to Austria. Ano- 
ther party have been reckoning for 
years on the dowufall of the tempo- 
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ral power of the Pope, in order to 
facilitate measures for reconciliation 
with him. At the accession of Alex- 
ander II., the severity of the penal 
enactments against Catholics was 
relaxed ; hundreds of priests re- 
turned from exile, and at Petersburg 
the Catholics obtained concessions 
which had been long withheld. An 
idea arose that union with Rome might 
be politically more advantageous than 
the protectorate of the Greek Church. 
In Turkey the Greek Church seemed 
to be losing ground, and signs ap- 
peared of a movement more extensive 
than that of the Bulgarians. In Aus- 
tria the national sympathies of the 
Slavonic population for the great Sla- 
vonic empire are neutralised by the 
religious separation; for out of fifteen 
millions of Slavonians in Austria only 
2,800,000 are schismatics. Both in 
Prussia and in Gallicia the Polish 
nationality might be turned to great 
account but for the same reason. ‘T'wo 
millions of Prussian Poles are all 
Catholic, and their clergy are for the 
most part hostile to the German Go- 
vernment. 

Nevertheless the counsels of the 
Grand Duke Constantine and of the 
ardent Russians have prevailed. In 
1859 the Emperor refused to receive 
addresses from the nobles in support 
of the churches and clergy. The old 
laws have been once more severely 
carried out; Polish Catholics are again 
sent to Siberia for conscience-sake; It 
has been decreed that no priest shall 
administer any Sacrament to any one 
who has not a certificate from his own 
parish priest that he is a Catholic and 
of Catholic descent; and the knout is 
once more, as in the days of Nicholas, 
the instrument of conversion. ‘The 
resistance which the Czar encoun- 
tered in many quarters to his scheme 
of emancipation naturally disinclined 
him to tolerate resistance of another 
kind, 

But if those considerations of am- 
bition and aggrandisement failed to 
bias the Russian Government in fa- 
vour of the Church, they have kept 
alive among the Catholic nobles of 
Poland hopes connected with the ex- 
tension of the Russian dominion over 
Eastern Europe; and while this is 
one reason of the demonstrations in 
Austrian and Prussian Poland, it is 
the explanation of the sympathy 
shown for the Poles in Russia her- 
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self. The antagonism between the 
two races is not to be compared to 
that between the Poles and the Ger- 
mans. ‘The war of 1855 pressed with 
extraordinary severity upon Poland, 
and yet the wishes of the country 
were all in favour of Russia. Since 
the iate outbreak, the feeling is gain- 
ing ground in Russia that she would 
gain by total separation from Poland. 


The calculation is, that the tenure of 


Poland is precarious and costly; that 
national feelings, as well as gratitude, 
would bind it for ever to Russia, and 
that it would quickly expand over 
the territories which fell to the share 
of the German powers. Meantime 
the animosity of the Poles is turned, 
not against their oppressors, but 
against the German population. The 
alarm amongst the Germans was so 
great that they have kept watch upon 
their houses at night, and in some 
places haye fled from their homes. 
The sentiment of nationality is the 
strongest agent in the whole affair, 
and it is therefore headed by the 
nobles; whilst a reaction is feared on 
the part of the country people, such 
as occurred in Gallicia in 1846. But 
inasmuch as the movement far ex- 
ceeds the bounds of legitimate resist- 
ance to definite wrongs, and aims at 
a great revolution, the more advanced 
element must gradually assert itself, 
and the power will pass, in the nature 
of things, from the aristocratic to the 
democratic party. The government 
reckons upon two things to prevent 
this,—on the opposition of the conser- 
vative peasantry, and on the influence 
of the party of Prince Czartoryski, 
who act under the influence of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and wish, by 
means of his alliance with Russia, to 
obtain terms, not to hasten a catas- 
trophe. France seeks in the Polish 
movement a handle against Russia, 
but fears, at the same time, lest it 
should become the occasion of an al- 
liance between the Northern Powers, 
It is in the French interest, therefore, 
to keep it within limits, at least until 
it can combine with the general rising 
against Austria. 

The earliest symptoms of disturb- 
ance made their appearance in Poland 
after the interview of the Czar with 
the Emperor of Austria and the Re- 
gent of Prussia. This apparent re- 
newal of alliance between the powers 
who had divided Poland among them 
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quickened the national feeling ; and 
the intense hatred of the Gortscha- 
koffs for Austria, the chief object 
and enemy of all projects of a Pan- 
Slavist empire, secured for the first 
demonstrations the assumption of the 
national costume, and aversion to the 
Kussian language, an extraordinary 
toleration. The anniversary of the 
Revolution of 1830 was celebrated, 
November 29, by a Mass, and on 
leaving the church national hymns 
were sung by the congregation. A 
similar demonstration was organised, 
February 25, for the anniversary of 
the battle of Grochow. ‘This was 
prevented by the troops. A national 
procession was then substituted, the 
Polish banner of the White Eagle was 
carried by torchlight through the 
streets; a collision took place with 
the police, and some lives were lost. 
February 27. The funeral proces- 
sion of the victims was attacked by 
the Cossacks, and the bodies were 
then carried to the French Consu- 
late, with appeals to France for ven- 
geance and protection ; but the Con- 
sul refused to speak or to interfere; 
The crowd moved on to the palace 
of the Agricultural Society, which 
was the centre of the movement, and 
there the troops fired, and several of 
the people fell. The government 
then negotiated with the leaders of 
the Society, with whom it was their 
interest to continue on good terms, 
and consented to permit a national 
demonstration, the nobles undertak- 
ing that order should be preserved, 
and forming a committee for the 
purpose. “If,” said Liprandi, * they 
have got so much with the loss of 
only five lives, it will only cost them 
ten to drive us from the citadel, and 
500 to drive us out of the country.” 
The bodies of the slain were there- 
fore carried to their graves with an 
immense procession. ‘The Protes- 
tant clergy and the Rabbis walked 
with the Catholic priests ; the troops 
presented arms as they passed, and 
order was scrupulously observed. The 
nobles were masters of the kingdom. 
The Agricultural Committee, founded 
in 1857, is the instrument by which 
this success has been obtained, It 
now declared itself en permanence. It 


had organised local committees all 
over the country ; it was the centre 
of union for the aristocracy, and the 
means by which they acquired the 
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command of the people. <A petition 
was then presented by them, with 
the Emperor’s permission. Prince 
Gortschakoff imprudently remarked 
that it had few signatures, upon 
which the Poles replied, that it was 
no time for writing when blood 
flowed, and 20,000 names were at once 
appended, ‘The substance of the pe- 
tition was the full admission and re- 
alisation of their separate nationality, 
a demand consonant with certain ten- 
dencies of the Russian Government, 
and conveniently susceptible of in- 
definite extension. At the same time, 
to add force to the petition, great 
numbers of Poles in the Russian ser- 
vice resigned their offices and their 
cominissions, 

The reply of the Emperor, dictated 
by the desire of preserving the power- 
ful principle of nationality, and in- 
fluenced by the feeble state of the 
Russian army, the necessity of keep- 
ing troops in the interior during the 
progress of emancipation, and the 
time that was required to fill Poland 
with soldiers, came March 13. ‘The 
demands of the Poles were conceded. 
Poland was to be again a distinet 
kingdom; a Polish Council of State 
was promised, presided over by Count 
Zamoyski, the leader of the national 
movement ; ; municipal rights were 
given to the towns; and e ,ducation was 
to be remodeled on a national basis. 
Meantime Muchanoff, minister of the 
interior and of education in Poland, 
issued a threatening circular, in which 
the dislike of the peasants for the 
nobility was significantiy dwelt upon 
as the security of the Russian power. 
He was very naturally accused of 
treachery, and the general indigna- 
tion compelled the Emperor to dis- 
miss him. ‘This success led to many 
attacks upon unpopular official men. 

March 27, the new system was in- 
augurated, and the Marquis Wielo. 
polski, a Pole and a Catholic, was 
appointed minister of public instruc- 
tion. In him the Russian Govern- 
ment found a man able to cope with 
the progress of the revolution, and 
with the skilful organisation of the 
patriotic party. The struggle lay 
between him and Zamoyski. The 

limits of Russian concession had been 
reached, and General Chruletf, an 
officer of great energy and decision, 
arrived at Warsaw. 

The terms in which the imperial 
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ukase was communicated by the Vice- 
roy to the people caused great dis- 
content, and destroyed the effect of 
the concession ; for the government, 
in order not to sacrifice its presfige, 
treated the movement as treasonable, 
and the concessions as the free gift of 
the Emperor. ‘The Poles could have 
confidence only in what they obtained 
and secured for themselves. 

April 1st. A despatch of Prince 
Gortschakoff, the minister of foreign 
affairs, announced to the world the 
changes which had been granted to 
the Poles. At the same time the 
government proceeded to recover the 
authority it had lost, in order to 
carry out the reforms as its own 
work, “The reforms,” said Count 
Zamoyski to the Viceroy, “ satisfy 
us; but they are still on paper, and 
we have no security.” ‘The security 
lay in the power of the committee 
of nobles, and in the municipal guard 
that had been established to keep 
the peace, and had succeeded during 
four weeks, The guard were dis- 
solved, and, April 6, the dissolution 
of the Agricultural Society followed. 
The decree was known the next d: Ly, 
and excited great discontent. ‘The 
people ass sembled before the paluce 
of the Association, and Zamoyski re- 
commended peace and order, They 
then went to the palace of the Vice- 
roy, which they found surrounded 
with troops. After a parley with 
Gortschakoff, the troops were with- 
drawn, and the crowd retired. The 
government had ceased to inspire 
awe, and found itself in a false posi 
tion, between the wish to cherish the 
national principle and the fear of 
losing its power. ‘The people were 
encouraged by the sympathy with 
which their suecess was received in 
Russia ; and they had not yet learnt 
that with Wielopolski and Chruleff 
a new policy reigned at head-quar- 
ters. They had defied and _ pro- 
voked the troops with jeers to fire 
upon them, and the Russian officers 
declared that they wished the Poles 
had arms ; that they could soon sup- 
press them in open fight, but that 
there was no dealing with their passive 
resistance. On the 8th of March the 
demonstrations were renewed, and a 
sanguinary conflict took place be- 
tween the soldiers and the people. 
Poland was filled with troops, and 
disturbances in several places were 
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at once putdown. The Poles reckoned 
on lrench assistance ; but the Moni- 
teur dissipated the expectation : 
“The late events at Warsaw have 
been unanimously commented upon 
by the French press, with the senti- 
ments of traditional sympathy which 
the cause of Poland has always ex- 
cited in the West of Europe. But 
these expressions of interest would ill 
serve the Polish cause if they had the 
effect of misleading public opinion by 
allowing it to be supposed that the 
Kmperor of the French encourages 
hopes which he couid not satisfy. 
The generous ideas displayed by the 
Empe ror Alexander since his acces- 
sion to the throne, especially in the 
great measure of the emancipation of 
the peasants, are a certain token of 
his desire to likewise effect the im- 


provements admitted by the state of 


things in Poland. It is only wished 
that he may not be prevente ‘d from so 
doing by manifestations of such a na- 
ture as to place the dignity of the po- 
litical interests of the Russian empire 


in antagonism with the tendencies of 


its sovereign.” 

The Russian Government published 
the following explanation of the events 
at Warsaw 

“The Italian War, the good for- 
tune of a successful soldier, the con- 
tagious example of Hungary, and the 
continued declamations of the foreign 
press,—these are the causes which 
have exercised a great influence upon 
Poland, and could not but ultimately 
result in an over-excitement, differ- 
ently interpreted by different parties. 

“One of these parties, which may 
be called the revolutionary, and which 
obeys the mot dordre of Mieroslavski, 
has endeavoured to bring about a san- 
guinary conflict, with a view to pre- 
pare the immediate triumph of demo- 
cracy in the midst of unfettered pas- 
sions. The other party, which can 
be hardly said to have had a distinct 
object in view, or which, at all events, 
concealed any definite purpose, merely 
endeavoured to keep up the move- 
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ment by the manifestations of an un- 
armed multitude. It was in this way 
that they perhaps intended to bring 
the Polish question before Europe, 
and make it one of urgency. After 
this description of the actors, it is easy 
to arrive at an explanation of what 
has taken place. ‘The manifestations 
of the 25th and 27th February were 
the work of the revolutionary party ; 

while the peaceful demonstrations 
which preceded it were originated by 
the other party, and could not but re- 
sult in a sanguinary conflict, the par- 
tisans of the more turbulent section 
being always upon the alert, and try- 
ing to avail themselves of every op- 
portunity as it occurred for their own 
purposes.” 

‘The Poles, with the best cause in 
the world, have compromised it by 
their revolutionary propensities, and 
the Catholic clergy, which has so much 
to suffer in Poland, have placed them- 
selves in the false and dangerous po- 
sition of approvers of disorder. But 
the most remarkable circumstance is 
the hesitation of the Russian Govern- 
ment before the conflict, and their mo- 
deration afterwards. ‘The disturb- 
ances of the peasant-war, in almost 
every province, is one cause of this. 
The other is the hope of using Poland 
against other Slavonic lands. With 
that bait, and certain concessions, it 
is probable that Poland might, with 
the exception of the Catholic clergy, 
be entirely conciliated. We cannot 
yet know whether the reforms which 
have been given since the death of 
Gortschakoff wiil be sufficient for that 
purpose. ‘The attitude of the Arch- 
bishop of Warsaw towards Count 
Wielopolski is hostile and almost de- 
fiant. It is hard to conceive any thing 
more difficult than the part he is re- 
quired to play between a despotic 
monarchy, an oppressive aristocracy, 
and a ré -volutionary democracy, all 
three partisans of those national theo- 
ries of which the Pope himself has 
been a victim. 
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